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CHAPTER IY. 
ARCHIE, 


SRE was a tall slip of a girl, with a waist that you could span; long- 

limbed, and with enough of childishness about her still to give 
her that nameless grace that never quite comes back to any woman in 
her full maturity. In her best black silk—the second dress she had had 
of regulation-length—and a bonnet, walking demurely by her father’s 
side to church, Archie Lovell looked a grown-up young lady; in her 
sailor-hat and gingham suit, running wild about the Morteville beach 
of a morning, she looked a child, and a very wicked child too. Her hair 
(that Mrs. Maloney called red) was always, save under the Sunday 
bonnet, left to hang upon her shoulders, as girls of twelve wear it in 
England—Mr. Lovell averring that it was a sin to let paddings, or pins, 
or artifice of any kind come near it; and I think he was right. Now 
that lime- and lemon-juice blanche our women’s hair, and that auri- 
comus and other fluids bring it back to yellow or red, one gets scep- 
tical on the subject of gold-tinted locks ; but Archie’s were of a hue that 
all the artistes in London could never so much as imitate: nut-brown 
in shade, red-gold in sunshine, supple, plenteous, exquisitely soft, rich, 
and “kiss-worthy,” to use the word of some old poet, always. Her face 
was a charming one—sunburnt almost to the darkness of her hair, with 
coal-black pencilled brows, small nose, rather more inclining to retroussé 
than the girl herself liked ; a mouth too large for a heroine, but excel- 
lent for a woman—having white short teeth; the perfection of colouring ; 
and that square cut about the corners of the lips that renders any mouth 
at once passionate and intellectual—the mouth of a poet. Her hands 
were browner even than her face, but small, strong, and delicately 
modelled; and her eyes!—ah, here was the crowning fascination of 
the whole. With dark eyes Archie would have been a pretty spark- 
ling brunette probably—such a woman as you admire for an evening, 
and then lose among all the other women of the same colour in your 
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memory; but once see Archie Lovell’s blue eyes shining from that 
brown face, and eyes and face sunk in on your remembrance for ever. 
They were blue to singularity, like some of those Italian eyes that oc- 
casionally startle you just on this side of the Apennines: sapphire-blue to 
their very depths, with crystal-clear iris; and thick lashes—rich, black, 
and curling up, as you see sometimes on a young child. Could those 
eyes soften or fill with passion, or were exquisite form and colour all 
their beauty? No one knew. Archie was a child till last Thursday ; and 
all the expressions her face had worn as yet had been intensely childish 
ones: rage, when any thing vexed herself or her father; pleasure over 
a new frock; mischievous delight at “taking rises” out of her simple 
stepmother; and saucy devil-may-carishness—(I have searched in vain 
for a loftier expression, but every thing heroic is so out of place in 
speaking of Archie),—saucy devil-may-carishness towards the whole of 
the Anglo-Morteville population—the female portion of it especially— 
at all times and seasons when she came across their path. 

Till last Thursday. Last Thursday she made the acquaintance 
of Gerald Durant. He was walking—bored, and trying to kill the 
hours that hung wearily before the boat sailed—along one of the back- 
streets of the town, when suddenly he came upon the vision of Archie’s 
face,—a vision destined to haunt his memory through many an after 
year. She was perched up, not in a wholly lady-like position, on 
a villanous broken wall that bounded the garden of their landlady’s 
house ; no hat on, the wonderful hair hanging loose down her shoul- 
ders ; a striped blue-and-white shirt, confined round the waist by a 
strap like a boy’s; and a paraphernalia of oil-paints beside her on the 
wall; for, in her way, Archie had painted ever since she could stand 
alone. For some minutes she was unconscious of Durant’s approach, 
and worked quietly on at the dead colouring of her sketch, while he stood 
and fell in love with her. Then he came nearer; and she saw and 
nodded to him. He was dressed in the same velveteen suit and moun- 
taineer’s hat that you have seen him in on the pier; and Archie, un- 
versed in Guardsmen, took him in full faith for a Wanderbursch, and 
wished him good-day in patois German,—a language that she had learnt 
beautifully three years before among the mountains of Tyrol. He an- 
swered in excellent Anglo-Hanoverian, and the girl’s cosmopolitan ear 
told her in a second he was an Englishman. She looked at his hands 
next; saw he was no Wanderbursch—and blushed crimson? No, reader. 
In the course of this story I will not once write conventionalities re- 
specting Archie. She blushed not one shade, but began to laugh at the 
pronunciation, excellent though it was, of the stranger’s German ; and 
three minutes later Gerald had seen her sketch, and was standing chat- 
ting to her as freely as if they had just been introduced and waltzed 
together for the first time at a ball, or undergone any other formal in- 
troduction, within the sacred precincts of propriety and social decorum. 

They talked on for an hour or more, Archie ever and anon putting in 
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a stroke or two at her unfinished sketch (it was during this time, no 
doubt, that Gussy Marks espied them); then a French bonne appeared 
at the back-door of the house, who shouted out to mademoiselle across 
the length of the garden that dinner was served; and Durant bowed 
himself away. 

He was as much ¢pris as he had ever been in his life. His nature 
had become a good deal French by frequent residences in Paris and other 
Gallican influences, and French words best describe many of his moods. 
Not really in love of course—do Guardsmen ever fall in love?—not flat- 
tered; not struck with the desire of hunting down a credit-giving quarry, 
as was generally the case in Mr. Durant’s flirtations—but epris. Those 
blue eyes, that lithe and graceful form, had won his sense of beauty. 
That unabashed tongue—so childish, yet so keenly shrewd—had sti- 
mulated as much intellectual zest as it was in him to feel about a 
woman. Who and what was this girl, drest like a boy, painting like an 
artist, talking like a well-born woman of five-and-twenty, and looking 
like a lovely child of sixteen?—this young person whose speech would 
not have discredited a duchess, but who sat perched on the wall of a 
Morteville back-street, and who nodded and talked to the first stranger 
who passed her in the road ? 

He went back to his hotel, told his valet to unpack his things, and 
in the evening amused himself by losing his money at écarté to Captain 
Waters. The next morning early he was on the sands; and Miss Lovell 
was there also, with her father. 

She looked at him as she passed, and he raised his hat—Mr. Lovell 
doing the same mechanically, and without as much as looking at him ; 
and Durant’s vanity was wounded on the spot. The girl did not look 
conscious, nor the father distrustful. What a fool he had been to think 
for ten minutes of the stupid little bourgeoise,—a blue-eyed pert young 
woman, who doubtless planted herself daily on that wall with the 
express purpose of flirting with any barber or bagman who might 
chance to pass along the street! 

He walked back to his hotel; told his valet to repack his portman- 
teau at once, and then—then on his way to the pier met Archie (on 
her road home for a forgotten sketch-book), and stopped and talked to 
her once more. 

She was looking her best—better than she had done the day before— 
in a fresh white dress, skirt and jacket alike, a sailor-hat bound with 
a bit of blue ribbon, neat peau-de-Suéde gloves, perfect little laced 
boots, and a bunch of honeysuckle in her breast. Gerald got leave to 
carry her book for her (told his long-suffering valet, whom he past upon 
the pier, hot with indignation, to take back his things to the hotel), 
and when he left Miss Lovell within fifty yards of her father on the 
beach, had made up his mind, as much as he ever made up his mind, 
to look upon it as a settled affair that he should lose his head about 
her. This was two days ago. He had seen her and walked with her 
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on the sands more than once since; and Archie was a child no longer. 
She was not a whit in love with Mr. Durant,—her heart was as unstirred 
really as a moorland pool, upon whose surface the imaged flitting clouds 
give a semblance of agitation; but she had received the deference—had 
listened to the implied flatteries of a man learned in the science of woman- 
pleasing, and her imagination, her vanity, her zest in life, her life itself 
had got a new and delicious stimulus. She was a child no longer! 

The Rue d’Artois was dead silent as Mr. Lovell and his daughter 
entered their house ; and when a few minutes later Gerald, his cigar in 
his mouth, passed carelessly up the street under the shadow of the 
opposite houses, he could hear Miss Archie’s voice, clear and ringing, 
on the silent night-air. 

Mr. Lovell’s apartment was on the rez-de-chaussée. The windows 
and shutters were wide open, and the light of a lamp upon the supper- 
table showed the family-group with perfect distinctness to any passer- 
by who chose to look at them from the street,—Mrs. Lovell prim and 
upright at one end of the table; Mr. Lovell’s stooping form and pre- 
occupied face at the other. Close beside him, radiant in her white 
dress and with her shining hair, Archie} and walking familiarly about, 
attending on them, Jeanneton, the great good-humoured French peasant 
woman, who formed the cook, housemaid, and butler of the Honour- 
able Frederick Lovell’s present establishment. 

“Fifteen francs is certainly an enormous price,” said Miss Lovell, 
addressing her stepmother with that air of intense indignation seldom 
seen in women, save where apparel is concerned,—* but they would 
be the making of the whole dress. A plain white tarlatan is the 
best taste in the world for me,—I want nothing better ; but then the 
adjuncts should be perfect. My gloves I’m sure of, for I tried them on 
early this morning, when my hands were cold; and my wreath will do. 
But my—no; I don’t like to think of it even,—they would make such 
an addition.” 

“When I was a girl, black slippers were very much worn with white 
dresses,” said Mrs. Lovell; “and very nice they used to look. I was at 
a ball given by the Honourable Mr. Rawston, of Raby Castle ; and the 
three ladies Vernon were there in white gauze—” 

“And black shoes!” interrupted Archie pertly. “Yes, Bettina, 
that’s all very well, but I’m not one of the ladies Vernon—I’m Archie 
Wilson; and all the old Morteville ladies hate me; and I wish—yes, I 
do—to be the prettiest girl at the ball. And if I could have these— 
well, it’s no use talking of it—but if I could, it would just make the 
difference in my whole dress. I wonder whether M. Joubert would 
take fourteen francs if I offered it to him—money down ?” 

“Money down, my dear!” cried Mr. Lovell, waking up suddenly. 
“What is that you are talking of? Money down! My dear Archie, 


whatever you do, never fall into any of these horrible innovations. 
Money down !” 
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“Tt would be a great innovation if we were to put it into practice,” 
cried Archie, who evidently was accustomed to make her opinions known 
in the household. “ But for once in my life, father, I do wish I could 
pay ready-cash. That cruel wretch of an old Joubert, why should he 
refuse credit any more than any other tradesman? And the only ones 
that fit me in the place !—I declare I’ve half a mind to pawn my ear- 
rings, and have them. Better be without trinkets of any kind than 
wear black shoes and a white dress. I hate the thought of it!” and 
turning up her animated face across her shoulder,—all of which panto- 
mime Gerald was watching,—Miss Lovell here communicated her 
grief in French to Jeanneton, who immediately broke forth in a loud 
chorus of indignation and sympathy. Why, even at a ball at the 
Mairie she (Jeanneton) had worn white shoes. Black shoes and a 
white dress for mademoiselle at mademoiselle’s first ball, monsieur! 
And Jeanneton extended her clasped hands deprecatingly towards 
monsieur, as though he were a monster of domestic tyranny about to 
force his innocent child into a convent, or a marriage of convenience. 
** Mademoiselle’s first ball !” reiterated Jeanneton imploringly. 

“ But why ?—but what do you all mean? Why should not the 
child have these black boots ?” 

“White! white! white!” cried Archie, immensely excited. 

“‘ Well, then, white boots if she wishes them. Are not white boots 
the correct thing for young women to wear at balls?” he continued, 
addressing Mrs. Lovell: “if they are, let her have them by all means. 
Poor little Archie !” And he stretched his arm out and stroked her hair 
caressingly. 

If Archie had expressed a wish for a set of diamonds and a white 
satin dress, Mr. Lovell would have said, “let her have them ;” and the 
girl shot a quick look of sapient intelligence towards her stepmother. 
* Don’t enlighten him,” the look said ; “don’t tell him our reputation is 
so bad M. Joubert won’t let me have a pair of white satin slippers on 
credit—don’t tell him we have only just francs enough to last out next 
week, and that by dint of somewhat short dinners towards the close of 
it.” Then aloud, “Ah, dear papa, you never deny me any thing,” she 
said ; “and you'll see if I won’t do you credit to-morrow evening—shoes 
and all. Ido hope the young men will pay me attention,” she added, 
quitting the subject of money now that her father had roused himself 
enough to take part in it. ‘I only know three; and that’s not many 
to look to for twenty-one dances, is it? Even if they all ask me twice— 
which one can’t be sure of—there’s six, and fifteen to sit out. Bet- 
tina, I hope I sha’n’t sit out fifteen dances.” 

“Well, my dear, I hope not; but there’s never any saying,—men 
are so capricious. I remember once when I was young—” 

“ Ah, but that was very different. The Marquis of Tweedle never 
asked you at all after dancing nine times running with you the night 
before; but people like M. Gounod are not likely to be capricious. 
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Do you think I could calculate with certainty on M. Gounod asking me 
three times, now ?” 

M. Gounod was a little French doctor—a bachelor of forty—greatly 
sought after by all the female population of Morteville; and Mrs. 
Lovell answered that she thought Archie might certainly rely on a 
dance with him—a dance perhaps at the end of the evening. As to 
thinking he could dance with little girls before midnight, with the 
Maire’s two daughters, and the Sous-préfet’s wife, and all his influ- 
ential patients, in the room, it was absurd; unless, indeed, they went 
very early, and he gave her a quadrille before the other ladies had 
arrived. 

“ A pleasant prospect for me!” cried Archie, with a real tremor in 
her voice, and real tears rising in her eyes; “and after lying awake 
for nights and nights thinking of this ball, and how jealous I would 
make old Gussy Marks and all of them by my successes! If—if-—” 
but the supposition lapsed into silence; “if Mr. Durant would only stay _ 
and go to it,” was what she thought; but for about the first time in 
her life she felt a shyness at putting her thought into words. 

“ Tf little Willy Montacute asks me, I’ll dance away half the night 
with him, at all events,” she finished,—after a minute or two. “ Any 
thing would be better than sitting by and seeing other people enjoy 
themselves.” And then Miss Lovell took a vigorous heap of fricandeau 
of veal, a goodly pile of salad, an addition of cherry compote (she was 
quite cosmopolitan in her taste for sauces), a gigantic slice of the loaf, 
and began her supper. 

Gerald watched her robust appetite with admiration. The young 
person he could least love on the earth,—her he was engaged io marry, 
—had, before men, a trick of dallying with her food, which exasperated 
him singularly. What did girls go in for when they abstained from 
food? Intellectual charms ?—the cleverest people eat the most. Phy- 
sical ones ?—to be handsome, the frame of any animal must be well 
nourished. No such illogical human creature was before him now; but 
a young woman eating her supper as heartily as a man—ay, and 
helping herself ever and anon to fresh condiments, and finally to more 
veal and another trench of bread; and, as I have said, Mr. Durant’s 
admiration increased enormously as he watched her. 

When the supper-table was at length cleared by Jeanneton, Mrs. 
Lovell reminded her step-daughter in a very serious tone what day of 
the week it was. 

“ Sunday evening, Archie, my dear,—Sunday evening, you know.” 

“ Well, Bettina, what of it? Jeanneton may clear the things away 
on Sunday evening, mayn’t she, without sin ?” 

* Archie dear, for shame! A young girl should never use words 
of that sort. You know on Sunday evening I always like to attend to 
our services. We shall have just time fora good quiet reading now 
before bed-time.” 
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' Not to-night, Bettina,—not to-night,” said the girl gravely, and 
coming so abruptly to the window that Durant half thought she must 
have caught a glimpse of his figure before he drew away quickly into 
deeper shadow. “It isn’t that I dislike the readings,” she added, in a 
voice that utterly disarmed poor little foolish Bettina; “when I’m in 
the mood, I like them better than any thing else, I do; but I’m not 
in the mood to-night; and I won’t pretend to read David’s grand old 
words, and all the time be thinking of white-satin shoes and M. Joubert, 
and my chances of partners at the ball. A cigarette and a walk by 
moonlight would be much more suitable to my present state of mind.” 

“‘ Not a cigarette, Archie,—not a cig—” 

“ Bettina, child, please go to bed, and don’t mind me. If I think a 
cigarette would do me good, I shall smoke one, you may be sure. Now, 
good-night.” 

“ Well, then, Archie, don’t put on—you know what I mean. It was 
very well for once, but you are getting too old for these tricks now; 
and let Jeanneton sit at the window, at all events.” And then, having 
apologised away her lecture into simple acquiescence, as usual, Mrs. 
Lovell lit her bed-candle and went away; and Archie and her father 
were left alone. 

He came up and put his arm round her shoulder. A great gaunt 
man Durant could see he was, in the moonlight, with narrow stooping 
shoulders, white delicate hands, and a pale absent-looking intellectual 
face. 

“ Archie, my love, Bettina is right—don’t go out again as you did 
last night.” 

“QO, papa, it was such fun!—and knowing all the stories the old 
ladies would make up; and it was only your coat and hat, papa, 
after all.” 

“But still it pained me, Archie,—it pained me when you told us of it.” 

“JT won’t do it then. I'll never do it again.” Very quick and decided 
she said this. “ Poor little papa, you have quite enough to trouble you 
without me.” 

And Mr. Gerald Durant, who was not overburdened with household 
affections, felt oddly at seeing her take her father’s hand and hold it 
tenderly up against her cheek. 

“Tf you like, I’ll go up at once and help Bettina with the reading,” 
she added after a minute or two. 

“Well, well—that’s quite another thing,” answered Mr. Lovell. 
“Bettina is a most admirable woman. I’m sure you and I owe her 
every thing, Archie; but her theology is—well, let us say her weakest 
point—a thing to be accepted, not argued about. To persist in Dis- 
senting manuals, as she does, when all the noblest works of our Church 
are open to her! No, Archie, I must say I do not care how often you 
miss poor Bettina’s readings.” 

The theological difference between her father and his wife had 
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been long patent to Archie; and from the time she was six years old she 
had known how to make discreet use of them on occasion. 

“And you'll make me a cigarette or two before you go?” (Mr. 
Lovell had a sanctum in which he always spent the early hours of the 
night.) ‘Ah, do, papa; it’s so jolly to sit here and smoke in the moon- 
light.” 

“ But you don’t like it, Archie?” said Mr. Lovell, as he took out 
his tobacco and prepared mechanically to obey her. “I can tell by your 
face, miss, you don’t really like your cigarettes a bit.” 

“ Well—like?” answered Archie reflectively; “like?—no. I don’t 
suppose I do like the taste, any more than I like the feel of a bonnet; 
but still I’m quite ready to wear a bonnet on Sunday. It’s the ideas of 
things, I believe, not the things themselves, that are nice—don’t you 
think so, papa ?” 

“Yes, Archie,” he answered quietly. “ And ’tis in the pursuit of 
the ‘ideas of things,’ not of things themselves, that men’s lives waste 
away—like mine.” 

“QO, father !—waste away ?” 

“Waste away, child—and leave no trace, either for bad or good, as 
they waste.” 

Archie was silent; and gave a long and wistful look at her father’s 
face. Vaguely it came into her head to speculate whether this was 
truth indeed that he had spoken; whether a life spent in dreams does 
not, in the very things left undone, leave as palpable a record of itself 
—more palpable oftentimes—than a life of activity and work? But 
she made no answer. A sort of instinct told her that it was better Mr. 
Lovell should believe his failures to be harmless ones at least. And, 
with their money frittered away, herself and her education neglected, 
their position—ay, and at times the common comforts of life—gone 
too, the poor child, with premature womanly tact, had long since 
learnt to be silent whenever Mr. Lovell sentimentalised about himself 
and his failures. 

“You will have finished ‘Troy’ in a few weeks, papa; and then 
there will be no more talk of failure. I am certain, quite certain, you 
will get a good price for it in London.” 

“Troy” was an enormous and very ambitious landscape, that Mr. 
Lovell had been working at for years. It was a wonderful combination 
of such red, purple, and green, as nature never painted yet upon the 
face of creation; but dear to Mr. Lovell’s heart as ever “ Carthage” was 
to Turner, or perhaps a juster simile, as “The Banishment of Aristides” 
to poor Haydon. 

To Archie this picture was like a brother or sister. It had grown with 
her growth—every great event of her life, since she was a child of seven, 
seemed, in one way or another, to be connected with “Troy;” and now 
that it was within a few weeks of completion, when the artist himself said 
that more thought, more finish, cowld not be given to this masterpiece 
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of his life, his daughter’s heart fevered tumultuously over its prospects 
of success or of failure. Childish though the girl was in most other 
things, in every thing pertaining to money her life had already forced 
her to be wise. Mr. Lovell estimated (who shall say by what tariff?) 
that “Troy” must fetch five hundred guineas at least. Five hundred 
guineas would enable them to pay off the creditors from whom they had 
run away—for Mr. Lovell in his heart was honest still—to cast aside 
this incognito that Archie detested so cordially, and to start afresh. 
(Starting afresh was a process they had passed through—hitherto 
by the sacrifice of capital—about every year since her birth.) Yes; 
and suppose “Troy” did not sell? Suppose the picture-buyers in London 
did not think those marvellous ruby purples more like to nature than 
Archie in her inmost heart did here in Morteville-sur-Mer? Long after 
her father had left her, Miss Lovell stood pondering these things; the 
cigarettes still lying upon the window-sill, the ball, the white satin 
shoes, Mr. Durant himself, forgotten; and when suddenly a figure 
emerged into the light close before her, for a second or two she did not 
even recognise him. 

“ Miss Lovell, I am afraid I have startled you,” he remarked, as she 
drew instinctively away from the window, and half hid herself behind 
the curtain. 

“Ah, Mr. Durant! is it you? Well, for a moment I certainly 
did not know you. I was far away from Morteville—just then—day- 
dreaming, as I’ve a dreadful habit of doing.” And then she held out 
her hand—that little bit of a sunburnt hand, whose modelled propor- 
tions were already so graven upon Gerald’s memory—and gave it him. 

Affairs were progressing, thought Mr. Durant; the girl had never 
shaken hands with him before. The papa and mamma retire, and 
mademoiselle, surprised in a pretty pose in the moonlight, gave her 
hand to him, and returned his pressure heartily. Now was the time 
to begin serious love-making at once. 

Which conclusion shows that a Guardsman, weighted even with 
seven seasons’ experience, may make desperate mistakes occasionally 
about matters wherein his own vanity is concerned. 


CHAPTER V. 
A CIGAR BY MOONLIGHT, 


Arcute Lovett seated herself like a child upon the sill of the open 
window, leant forth her face full where Maloney, had she been there, 
could have seen it, and told Mr. Durant at once, and without any re- 
serve, that he might go on with his cigar while he talked to her. Mind 
it?—not a bit. Her father smoked all day and all night long. She had 
been brought up since she was a baby among people who smoked. 
Why Bettina, who looked upon a cigar as a capital crime once, had got 
actually to feel lonely without the smell of smoke now. 
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“ And who is Bettina?” asked Gerald, thinking that domestic confi- 
dences would be the kind of conversation most calculated to put the 
girl at her ease with him. 

“ Bettina is my father’s second wife,” answered Archie promptly— 
“Elizabeth, really; but he disliked the name so much, that a German 
friend thought of Bettina for him—and the most ill-used, long-suffering 
step-mother in the world. I was three when she came to us,—I am 
seventeen now; and during these fourteen years I have turned every 
hair of her head from black to white. Poor little Bettina!” 

“ Are you so very wicked, then, Miss Wilson?” Gerald asked; “I 
should not have thought so, I am sure.” 

“O, I was an awfully wicked child, I think,” answered Archie ; 
“and then I believe I really did take every disease under the sun— 
Bettina says so, at all events—also that I got into more accidents than 
any other child extant. Now, of course, it’s different. There are no 
more diseases, as she says, that I can take, and I am too careful and a 
great deal too fond of myself to get into accidents; so really a good 
deal of the poor little woman’s responsibility is taken away.” 

The balls had broken in Durant’s favour. He could open the first 
battery of flirtation in an easy orthodox fashion, and without the weari- 
some necessity of any more of those dreary family histories. 

“No other disorder that you can possibly take? I should hardly 
think that, Miss Wilson, at your age.” 

“ Well, of course, I don’t mean cholera or the plague” (“‘ You matter- 
of-fact young Briton!” interpolated Archie mentally), “but childish 
ailments—hooping-cough, measles, scarlet-fever, and all the rest of it. 
Do you understand now?” 

“And you don’t admit the possibility of any but bodily ailments, 
then? You don’t recognise the existence of mental sufferings ?—disap- 
pointed hopes, broken hearts—” 

“QO, I’ve much too good a digestion for any nervous affection of 
that kind,” she interrupted with a laugh. . “ Papa says I shall never 
know any thing about the usual griefs of civilised young women as long 
as my magnificent appetite and digestion remain to me.” 

If the fence was unconscious, it was none the less effective. Gerald 
saw that he was a great deal farther than he had thought from senti- 
meni still, and resolved for the present to follow rather than lead. 

“ Civilised young women! Don’t you consider yourself as belonging 
to civilisation, then ?” 

“Hardly, Mr. Durant; or only in the same sort of way that gipsics 
do. Now, look ;” she just touched his sleeve with her hand, and leant 
her face forward confidentially to his; “look here; as long as I can 
remember any thing, we’ve been living about in Italy, but never longer 
in any place than a year or so at a time. We have always been much 
too poor for any English people to want to know us, and my father’s 
friends every where have been artists—artists, and actors, and musi- 
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cians, and republicans, and all those sorts of men, you know. For the 
rest, we generally know our butcher and our baker—till our credit gets 
too bad for us to want to keep up the acquaintance—and occasionally 
the English parson, but not his wife or daughters, to bow to; some- 
times the doctor; and that’s about the extent of our dealings with the 
Philistines. I’ve never been to school; I haven’t an accomplishment 
belonging to me, except dancing (which I learnt by instinct, I suppose); 
and I’ve scarcely known an English child to speak to since I was born. 
Now, am I civilised or not ?” 

“Very,” answered Gerald laconically, and looking long at the re- 
fined high-bred face so close to him there, alone at this hour and by 
this light ; yet fenced round, divinely shielded, by its own unconscious- 
ness of evil as few faces had ever seemed to him in London ball-rooms. 
“You have been in Rome, of course, among all the other Italian cities ?” 
he remarked, as the girl returned his look with a thorough want of em- 
barrassment, that to him was more singularly embarrassing than any 
shyness would have been. 

“Yes, we actually lived in Rome for nearly two years once ; and we 
looked upon it as head-quarters, or home, all the time we were in Italy. 
It is home to papa, I think; or more home than any where else could 
ever be.” 

“The Roman artist-life suited him, I suppose ?” 

“Ah, no, Mr. Durant. His heart is in Rome—just that!” 

The colour ebbed up into Archie Lovell’s face; her breast heaved. 
“Mamma is buried there, you know,” she whispered, in a suddenly 
softened tone. ‘She was quite a girl when papa married her, and she 
died a year after their marriage. He has really never lifted up his head 
since. All his pictures and his poems—poor papa !—even I myself, are 
nothing compared to her and that one year they lived together. I used 
to feel miserably jealous, Mr. Durant, at the number of hours he would 
spend sitting beside her grave in Rome; and I hope I shall never go 
back there to be made jealous any more. All the years he has had me 
ought to be more to him than that one little year with her. And yet,” 
she added in a minute, and with another subtle change of voice, “I can 
understand it all. I should feel the same myself. Mamma was every 
thing to him.” 

Here, then, was the subject of love fairly brought upon the carpet 
—the girl’s own capacity, not for love only, but for passionate over- 
whelming love, openly acknowledged ; and still Gerald Durant felt that 
he was as remote from intimacy with her as though the Alps divided 
them. No woman, learned or unlearned, ever paved the way to facile 
flirtation by making such a declaration as this. The siege, if siege it 
were to be, must be a long one, ending possibly—already he estimated 
Archie truly enough to know this—not as his flirtations had ended 
hitherto, but in his own utter defeat and subjugation. If this girl’s 
changeful wooing voice had once got fairly round his heart,—if those 
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little hands once held him in absolute thrall, he knew himself, in some 
mad hour, to be quite capable of marrying her. And to marry any 
woman save theZone destined for him would be, in his fettered position, 
simply to throw life up of his own free will. Lucia Durant he must 
take for his wife, no matter whether other faces were fairer to his 
sight, other voices sweeter to his ear. 

Marry! Heaven, where was his imagination leading him? and 
what was this girl but a pretty precocious child, whom it was pleasant 
to play at love-making with here in the moonlight, possibly dance half 
the night with at the Morteville ball to-morrow, and then go away and 
forget? And he looked at her again, and saw that the child was pret- 
tier far than he had ever given her credit for, with her great blue eyes 
softening, half ‘in tears, and the full-cut mouth trembling: thought, 
feeling—yes, dormant passion even—stirring over all the flower-like 
childish face. 

“Your father is a happy man, Miss Archie, whatever else he has 
lost.” 

“Why, please ?” 

“ He has got you.” 

“He has; and a precious trouble and anxiety I have been to him,” 
she answered,’ going back abruptly to her usual manner. “ How in the 
world did you: know I was called Archie ?” 

“T—I—vwell, really I don’t know. Did you never tell me so your- 
self?” He could not for his life have brought his lips to say that 
Waters had spoken of her. 

“ Perhaps. I don’t remember. But however you heard it, once 
would be enough, I’m sure, to impress it on your mind. Did you ever 
hear such a name for a girl in your life before? ‘Archie! And it’s 
not a diminutive, not a pet name; I was christened it. Shall I tell 
you how? When I was five or six weeks old, my mother dead, and 
poor papa in his worst grief, some English ladies who lived in the house 
took it into their heads I ought to be christened, and teased him as to 
what my name was to be. He says he remembers he pushed a book of 
my mother’s across the table, and said ‘her name,’ and left them. It 
had been a gift of her brother’s, and had these words written in it: 
‘Pauline, from Archie.’ Well, of course I don’t know what these ex- 
cellent women thought, or how they managed it, but at all events they 
chose the most English of the two, and I was christened Archie instead 
of Pauline, as papa meant. Do you hate it ?” 

“On the contrary,” answered Gerald; “I like the name infinitely, 
because no woman I have known before has borne it.” 

“T am glad of that. I think sometimes my name alone would 
set people against me, even if I didn’t look so much like a boy, and 
smoke cigarettes, and—” ; 

‘Miss Wilson! you don’t mean to tell me you smoke — actually 
smoke? No, no. Impossible.” 
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“T assure youI do. Here are two cigarettes papa made for me 
just now. Are you shocked ?” 

“ Fearfully.” 

“ What! did you never see a young lady smoke in your life before ?” 
cried the girl, looking intensely amused. 

“Never,” answered Gerald, with the air of a Quaker. “I have 
lived among good, demure, quiet young ladies, I can assure you—young 
ladies who have never seen a cigar, save by accident, and don’t know 
the meaning of the word pipe.” 

“QO, dear, how good they must be, and not at all tiring to live 
with! Is it one of their portraits you wear in that locket, par hasard?” 
making this unexpected home-thrust with the thorough audacity of 
a child; “if it is, show it me. I should like to see how good, 
demure, quiet young ladies look who never saw a cigar, except by 
accident.” 

Without a word, Gerald disengaged the locket from his chain, and 
Archie seized hold of it and ran off eagerly to the lamp. A strong 
magnifier of Mr. Lovell’s was lying on the table; and after opening 
the locket and finding that it did contain a photograph, and a photo- 
graph of a girl’s face, Archie examined it through the glass with eager 
attention. For a moment something in the expression of the portrait 
repulsed her strongly; then her artistic eye discerned the accurate — 
statuesque proportions of the features, the classic cut of the small head, 
the soft moulding of the fair and stately neck; and finally, with a 
sinking of the heart utterly beyond her own power of analysation, she 
felt herself bound to acknowledge that this woman whose portrait 
Gerald Durant wore on his breast: was beautiful. 

All Archie’s foregone beliefs in herself seemed revolutionised at this 
moment. Accustomed to hear the open opinions of her father and his 
friends as to her looks, she had simply and gladly believed herself to be 
handsome—an hour ago had spoken with assurance of being the pret- 
tiest girl at the Morteville ball to-morrow. What did she seem in her 
own sight now? A wild gipsy child—a picturesque model perhaps, 
with bright tawny hair, a pair of blue eyes, and not another good 
feature in her face. Pretty? Why, this girl she was looking at was 
simply exquisitely faultless. The line of face a delicate oval; a small 
irreproachable nose ; a small irreproachable mouth; hair so fair as to 
look fair even in a photograph, brought down low and with mathema- 
tical accuracy upon the forehead; a slender throat, gracefully turned 
aside ; soft eyelids, modestly downcast (perhaps because Miss Durant 
thought it decorous for her eyes to evince no expression in a portrait 
taken for her cousin, perhaps because the photographer knew that their 
want of colour would tell if he attempted them upraised); every line 
exquisitely faultless, in short. 

But it was not the beauty of the features alone —not the irre- 
proachable nose and mouth, and Madonna-like downcast eyes; it was 
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the indefinable propriety —I search for and can find no other word 
—of the whole picture, even to the narrow bit of velvet, from which a 
black cross depended precisely in the centre of the slender throat, that 
struck Archie with such a sense of pain. She had herself been photo- 
graphed by half the artists in Italy, but always in wild unstudied 
attitude, with careless drapery, with hair unbound—as “ Undine,” as 
“ Graziella,” as a peasant child, a nymph, a contadina; but ever, as 
she felt now, with new and bitter shame, as a “ model.” This was how 
an English girl of her age and of her birth ought to look in a picture. 
This was what a man like Gerald Durant meant when he spoke of good, 
demure, quiet young ladies; and with a stiff, altered manner, that he 
was not slow to notice, she went back to the window and returned 
him his locket. 

“ Your friend is very beautiful, Mr. Durant. There is not a fault 
in her face, and I should stifle if I lived in the same house with her. 
I thank you for showing me her picture.” 

“Well, I suppose she és beautiful,” answered Gerald, refastening the 
likeness coolly to his chain ; “ beautiful as a statue, and as cold! I 
always fancy my cousin Lucia—did I tell you she was my cousin ?— 
must be like Rebecca. You have read Ivanhoe?” 

Yes, Archie had read Ivanhoe, and Paul and Virginia, and The 
Newcomes. They found them in some lodgings they had in Padua 
once ; and she remembered all about Rebecca very well. 

“The same kind of blonde, gentle, negative, unimpeachable woman,” 
went on Gerald, looking away from Archie as he spoke. “Don’t you 
remember feeling how much better poor Ivanhoe must have loved 
Rebecca in his heart ?” 

“T remember that Ivanhoe married Rowena,” answered Archie 
laconically. “It didn’t matter much to Rebecca, after that, which he 
loved.” 

And then there was a silence,—the first silence there had ever been 
yet between them ; broken at length by Miss Lovell trying to say some- 
thing cold and formal about its being past eleven, and how she had 
promised Bettina not to stay up late to-night. 

“ And I shall meet you at the ball to-morrow?” asked Gerald, 
throwing away the end of his cigar, and moving slightly nearer to his 
companion. i 

“The ball! O, Mr. Durant, will you really be there? I am so 
glad: I thought you were going away to-morrow morning.” And her 
face flushed all over with pleasure, like a child’s unexpectedly entranced 
by the advent of a new toy. 

“ Perhaps you will not be so glad to-morrow evening,” Mr. Durant 
remarked. “I rely upon your giving me a great many dances, Miss 
Wilson.” 

“T—give you dances? dance with you, do you mean? O, thank 
you!” Archie’s eyes sparkled anew with delight. ‘ Willy Montacute 
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and M. Gounod are the only other dancers I can really depend upon,” 
she added with her usual sincerity; “and I don’t want to sit out a 
single dance. I will dance with you as often as you ask me; and I'll 
make Bettina go early, so that you won’t be able to get engaged before 
you see me.” 

And she let her hand rest in his at parting, and leant her head out, 
smiling, to look after him in the moonlight, and gave him a last salu- 
tation, full of meaning and friendliness, as he stopped and looked back 
at her before turning out of the Rue d’Artois. 

“Poor little girl!” thought Gerald magnanimously, when, five mi- 
nutes later, he was standing smoking his last pipe outside the door of 
the hotel. ‘ Rouse her jealousy, give her vanity a chance of gratifying 
itself, and she would be a woman, and as disappointingly easy to win 
as all other women! As lucky for her as for the duration of my own 
fancy for her, perhaps, that I am going away so soon.” 

“Give him dances!” thought Miss Lovell, as she laid her head 
upon her pillow. ‘ Why, of course I will—every dance on the list if 
he chooses. I like him. When you see him close, his dress is cleaner 
than most men’s” (Archie had been brought up among foreign artists, 
remember). ‘ Not too much brains in his head perhaps, but a hand- 
some malerisch face,—and just the height for a partner. I must have 
those white shoes of old Joubert’s now. Mr. Durant shall never tell 
his cousin that he danced with a girl in France who wore black shoes 
and a white dress at a public ball. Fourteen francs! If the old wretch 
would only take off one, I’ve got five francs in my purse already, 
and perhaps Bettina—” And then Miss Lovell was asleep. 

If her vanity was touched, her heart up to the present moment was 
most entirely unscathed ; more unscathed than the Guardsman’s, if the 
truth must be told. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ROBERT DENNISON’S SECRET, 


“Maeerr Hat! Tell my nephew Gerald that I will no longer 
allow the mystery about this woman to rest. Tell him, also, that I 
desire to see him at once, and that this is the last opportunity of expla- 
nation he will be likely to have with me.” 

Maggie Hall. As Robert Dennison walked up and down the break- 
fast salle next morning, waiting for Gerald to appear, and with his 
uncle’s open letter in his hand, the name of Maggie Hall would force 
itself with horrible obstinacy upon his mind. Already he felt that this 
woman, whom six months ago he had loved with blind unreasoning 
passion, was a barrier in his path, a blot upon his name, an incubus 
upon his whole future life: and every time he thought of her thus, an 
unspoken curse rose in Mr. Dennison’s heart. Give this message to 
Gerald; go home, and with well-varnished face assure Gerald’s uncle 
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and affianced wife, as he had done before, that he hoped—nay, was sure 
—they did his cousin wrong,—that matters yet would not turn out so 
badly as they supposed; keep Gerald, if possible, apart from them still 
on his return to London,—ay, and how long could all this wretched 
farce continue to be acted out? Would any woman, would Maggie 
least of all, with her uneducated mind, her suspicious wilful temper, 
consent to be kept out of sight, alone, and with a blackened character 
for ever? In one of the bursts of passion that had become so frequent 
of late might she not any day proclaim to the world how low he, Mr. 
Robert Dennison, had stooped? Low in that he had made her, an 
ignorant peasant-girl, his wife ; doubly, trebly low in that he had not 
rescued Gerald from the first suspicion of the dishonour (for dishonour 
he had now begun to think it) that was indeed his own? 

Every man, I suppose, who ever did a bad deed has felt, on looking 
back to that deed, that he drifted into it originally by imperceptible 
currents ; that, however it might have been later, the first beginnings 
of the evil were wrought by influences beyond and out of himself. 
Robert Dennison felt this now. He was entangled in a labyrinth of 
present falsehood. His worldly prospects, his ambition, the things 
dearest to him in life, were in jeopardy; every thing as bad with him 
as it could be. And why—and how? Because a beautiful peasant-girl 
had been thrown across his path ; because this girl’s passionate regard 
for him had won, first his pity, afterwards his love, and then, in a 
moment of weakness, but of honour—this he never wearied of re- 
minding himself—he had made her his wife! Could he help it if 
scandalous country tongues had fastened upon a wrong man with whom 
to associate this girl’s disappearance ? Weighted as he was with the 
horrible reality, was it any very great guilt to allow his cousin to bear, 
for a few weeks or months, the imputation, only, of the mésalliance ? 
Could he help it if, in the mean time, Gerald’s own people should look 
coldly on him ?—#if Gerald’s prospects should really suffer a little 
through the imputation? Why, the fellow was sure to be ruined some 
day. He had been walking straight to ruin ever since he left school, 
years ago. A scandal more or less about such a man mattered nothing; 
while an imputation against a white immaculate repute like his, Robert 
Dennison’s, would be death. And if only a few short years could be 
lived through quietly—if Gerald were once fairly where fools and 
spendthrifts ought to be—might not he be taken into Sir John’s 
favour, come into Parliament, become his heir in the sight of the 
world ? Nay, with Maggie educated, and the first fresh scandal as to 
her lowly birth forgotten, might not even this wretched marriage of his 
be “ got over” ? 

He was deep in the speculation still, his eyes gloomily bent upon 
the floor as he paced mechanically up and down the room, when Gerald 
himself, débonnaire, merry, careless, the snatch of a French love-song 
on his lips, sauntered in at the door. And then Mr. Dennison, after 
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hastily putting his uncle’s letter out of sight, walked straightway up to 
his cousin’s side, and laying his hand heartily upon his shoulder, bade 
him good-day. He had always had a kind of elder-brother manner with 
Gerald, and this duty that he was going to perform now made it more 
than ever necessary for him to assume it. 

From this point on, the story will, I hope, tell itself, without further 
need of retrogression ; but, for clearness, I should here describe with 
more detail than I have done the exact worldly position in which these 
two men—Robert Dennison and Gerald Durant—stood to each other. 
They were first-cousins—Eleanor Dennison, Robert Dennison’s mother, 
having been a Miss Durant, and consequently equally near, as far as 
blood went, to old Sir John Durant, of Durant’s Court, the present 
head of the family, and the relation to whom both of the young men 
had been taught to look, for their advancement in the world. 

Equally near in blood, but, as Robert Dennison in bitterness of 
spirit was forced to confess, widely remote in their place within the old 
man’s heart. Married to a woman who suited him, rich, the possessor 
of health and all other prosperity, the death of his only son in infancy 
had been the one bitter drop in Sir John Durant’s cup. He had not 
felt the loss at the time more than other men feel such bereavements ; 
but every future year as it passed by, leaving him without prospect of 
another heir, made him feel how wide a blank that little baby’s death 
had, indeed, left in his life! At length, twelve years later, another 
child was born to him; and in his intense joy at the sight of the little 
face—come, as he said, to gladden his old age—the unwelcome fact that 
this second child was only a girl was almost forgotten. His favourite 
brother had in those intervening years married and died, leaving a 
motherless boy, who at the time of Lucia’s birth was five years of age, 
the inmate of Sir John Durant’s childless house, and as near his heart 
as any thing not actually belonging to himself could be. This boy was 
Gerald ; and long before Lucia could walk alone, her father had finally 
made up his mind as to the fitness of marrying her to her cousin. 

“Failing this boy, I will make Robert my heir,” he would say to 
his wife, and ignoring the possibility of his daughter's, not of the boy’s, 
death. “Yes; Robert should take the name of Durant, of course, and 
we would marry her to him. Any way, my children’s children shall 
bear the name of Durant, although Heaven has willed that our own son 
should be taken from us.” 

Instead of failing, Gerald grew up strong and hearty; and Lucia 
Durant, a poor, delicate, over-physicked little girl, struggled up also to 
maturity. It was just as settled a thing about their marriage still as 
it had been when one was two years of age and the other seven. Nota 
word of love had certainly ever passed between them. In the first place, 
probably, because they did not love each other; and in the second, 
because Lucia’s mother was not a woman to countenance love-making, 
however legitimate, within her walls. 
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“T never thought of such a thing until after I married your father,” 
was what Lady Durant would say to her daughter. ‘“ Demonstrations 
of feeling during engagement are, in my opinion, perfectly unnecessary. 
Any well-feeling woman must grow to like her husband after marriage.” 

And Lucia was quite of a nature to receive her mother’s opinions on 
the subject of love as final. She was to be Gerald’s wife when she was 
twenty-one ; Gerald was nicer than Robert ; and she was quite content 
that her papa had decided upon him. She was glad when Gerald was 
at the Court, but not broken-hearted in his absence ; and this was 
about as much feeling as Miss Durant had hitherto entertained in the 
matter. 

By hitherto I mean until within six months of the present time. 
Then occurred the disappearance of Maggie Hall, one of the dairy- 
servants at the home farm of Durant Court; and Gerald Durant, 
vaguely at first, but gradually with more and more frequency, was 
named about the county as having in some way been cognisant of her 
flight. The very suspicion was a horrible blow to the quiet family at 
the Court. Old Sir John had looked with leniency upon all Gerald’s 
shortcomings heretofore, seldom speaking of them even to his wife, and 
when he was forced to do so, using euphemisms which of necessity dis- 
armed Lady Durant’s indignation against her scapegrace nephew—no 
difficult matter, if truth must be told; for, in spite of all her skin-deep 
prudery, of all her theological orthodoxy, Lady Durant was a very 
woman in matters of affection, and held the prodigal son in her heart 
dearer immeasurably than Robert Dennison, with all his prudence and 
all his virtue. But here was no young man’s wildness, no thoughtless 
extravagance, no evil that a few hundreds or thousands of pounds could, 
as in all former instances, set right. If Gerald had done this thing that 
was imputed to him, the old man felt that now, indeed, were his gray 
hairs to be brought with sorrow to the grave. And bitter and hard 
words did he use as he enjoined his daughter to hold no communication, 
save as a friend, with her cousin; to banish from her breast the recol- 
lection that he had ever been her lover, until such time as he chose to 
prove his innocence before the world. 

And then Lucia Durant first began to feel, in spite of all the excel- 
lent education of nearly twenty-one years, that her heart did throb with 
some feelings of natural indecorous regard towards the man they had 
destined her to spend her life with. There was no passion, little out- 
ward energy in the girl’s temperament ; but she possessed the quiet sort 
of obstinacy not unfrequent in very gentle, very seemingly submissive 
women; and in those dull winter days, when the blow first fell, and 
while the old people mourned aloud, Lucia Durant used to sit, her eyes 
calmly bent over her embroidery, steadfastly resolving that now her 
cousin Gerald had fallen into ill repute she would hold by him till 
death. She never really believed him to have played any part in 
Maggie’s disappearance ; but, whatever she had believed, I fancy she 
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would still have pleaded for him with her father. Her world of men 
consisted solely of Robert Dennison and Gerald. One of these two she 
knew was to be master of herself and of her money. And in the deep- 
rooted, stifling repugnance that Robert’s superhuman virtues had ever 
inspired her with, she almost felt as though she could have forgiven 
any earthly sin in the prodigal Gerald. Children brought up on admi- 
rable but artificial systems, as Lucia Durant had been, not unfrequently 
break out into this kind of instinctive rebellion when the time for action 
comes. 

“And why don’t we suspect Robert?” the poor child had once 
mustered courage to say, when her father had been summing up, fear- 
fully hard, against his absent nephew. “ Robert was a great deal more 
attentive to Maggie Hall than Gerald. Robert went abroad too at 
that time. Robert can only give his word, as Gerald does, to prove his 
innocence.” 

“ But Robert is not a man to commit such an action,” answered her 
father testily. He would have given half he possessed to know at that 
moment that Maggie Hall was Robert’s wife. “ Robert may not have 
the soft manners that please foolish girls like you, Lucia. He does not 
read Tennyson in a murmuring voice, and quote Burke about the days 
of chivalry, and spend his life holding silk for young ladies to wind. 
But he is a plain upright man of honour; he is more, he is a man of 
the world, and possesses the ambition that makes a man true to himself 
and to his family. Robert Dennison throw away his prospects for the 
sake of a dairy-girl’s pretty face!” the old man had added, in a tone 
which expressed tolerably clearly what sort of affection he had for the 
plain upright man of honour who would risk neither his own prospects 
nor the fair name of his family. 

And Lucia was dutifully silent ; and, two days later, sent Gerald the 
photograph of herself that he now wore—and showed to other young 
ladies when requested—upon his watch-chain. 

“Tf she had loved me, she had certainly been less just,” he remarked 
lightly to Robert Dennison. “The most convincing proof you can 
possibly have of a woman’s indifference is, when she behaves to you 
with generosity.” The two young men were seated together at break- 
fast now; and Robert Dennison with little difficulty had brought the 
subject round to Gerald’s difficulties with the family at the Court. 
“Tmagine any girl really loving a man—do the scoundrels pretend to 
say this is Lafitte ?—really loving a man, and yet listening to reason, 
where another woman is in the case! Not that I am sorry. Poor 
little Lucia! the best thing for her, and for me too, is that she should 
not care for me overmuch.” 

“ But you still adhere to the old idea of making her your wife ?” 
asked Dennison, with a quick scrutiny of his cousin’s careless face. 

“ Adhere to the old idea! why, what are you talking of, Robert? 
Of course I adhere to it. How can I do any thing but marry Lucia? 
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Three thousand a-year (and Lucia herself, poor child!) will be pleasant 
adjuncts to the old place and the old name; neither of which could 
Mr. Gerald Durant keep up for one week, if he came into them without 
any other help than his own resources.” 

“ And you don’t look upon Sir John’s present temper as of conse- 
quence, then?” said Robert Dennison. “You feel quite as sure of his 
consent to the marriage now as you did a year ago, before all this took 
place ?” 

“Quite,” answered Gerald calmly. “If the old man had taken 
umbrage at any of the manifold sins of my youth, I might feel differ- 
ently ; but I don’t even trouble myself to think of a sin I have not 
committed. Heroines never finally disappear, except through trap-doors 
at the Adelphi, nowadays. I am as certain of Maggie Hall turning up 
and acquitting me with her own lips as I am of eating this piece of 
really excellent pie now.” And as he spoke, Gerald conveyed a goodly 
portion of the paié de foie gras in question into his mouth. 

“T’m glad you take it all so quietly,” remarked Dennison; with an 
uncomfortable smile. Was that last remark with respect to Maggie Hall 
a likely one to make him comfortable? “But still I must tell you, 
that if you were less indifferent in the matter, I think it might be better 
for you hereafter. I am an older man than you, Gerald; and this I 
will say, I think appearances are deucedly against you with regard to 
Maggie Hall.” 

Gerald laid down his knife and fork, and the blood rose up angrily 
into his fair thin-skinned temples. “Very well, Robert. You said 
something like this to me on the pier last night, and now I'll tell you 
what I think. I think appearances are deucedly against you with 
regard to Maggie Hall.” 

Robert Dennison laughed genially. Once brought into the territory 
of bold falsehood, and this man felt himself more at home than in the 
delicate border-ground that separates falsehood from truth. 

“ Appearances against me! Well, I like that. I certainly never 
expected to hear myself accused of a folly of this kind. Without pre- 
tending to transcendental virtue, eloping with a milk-maid is decidedly 
not one of the pleasant vices into which I should be likely to fall.” 

“No, I don’t think it is, under any ordinary circumstances,” an- 
swered Gerald laconically. “It is, I confess, one of the last things I 
should have accused you of; but unfortunately facts are stubborner 
things than theories. You said appearances were deucedly against me 
with regard to Maggie Hall, and I answered that I thought they were 
deucedly against you. I think so still, Robert ; indeed, if we are going 
to speak the truth to each other, I may as well tell you I thought so 
from the first. You know as well as I do that I never admired Maggie 
except as a man must admire every pretty woman, empress or milk- 
maid, that he comes across; and I know as well as you do that you 
admired her very differently. Admired! come, I may as well say the 
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word out—that you were as head-over-ears in love with Maggie Hall 
as she was with you. I can say nothing stronger.” 

“ Gerald, really—” 

“* Now, my dear fellow,” cried Gerald, resuming his knife and fork, 
and his anger vanishing, as all his emotions had a trick of doing, in a 
moment, “don’t let us spoil our breakfast by entering into any absurd 
discussion on the subject. You were in love with this young woman, 
and probably know pretty well where she is at this moment. I was not 
in love with her, and do not know where she is. Voila! There is no 
more merit on one side than on the other. The whole thing resolves 
itself into a simple question of taste. Only don’t let us go through the 
trouble of any useless mystifications when we are without an audience, 
as now.” 

“T think, when you talk in this airy way, you forget one slightly 
important point of which I spoke just now,” remarked Robert Dennison ; 
but he kept his eyes on his plate as he said this. “ Maggie Hall is 
reported to be married. Even, with your catholic ideas in all things, 
you must allow that to be accused of having married her is serious.” 

‘“‘ Serious to him whom it concerns,” answered Gerald, “but to me 
of most supreme unimportance. Maggie Hall is certain to turn up 
again ; if she is married, as report says, so much the better for the man 
who has the happiness of possessing her. Any way, I shall be clear. 
It’s no use arguing with me,”—he.went on, as Robert Dennison was 
about to speak,—“ I’m just as great a fatalist as ever, and just as much 
convinced of the utter folly of attempting to hinder or forward any 
event of one’s life. If I am to marry Lucia, I shall marry her. If I 
am to be disinherited, I shall be disinherited. The gods alone know 
which would be the happiest lot, but I can look forward equally cheer- 
fully to either.” 

And having now finished an admirable breakfast, Gerald Durant 
took out his cigar-case, and, retiring to an American lounging-chair 
beside the open window, prepared for his morning’s smoke. “ Don’t 
tell Lucia that I stopt to dance with a little girl at a Morteville ball,” 
he remarked, when the first few puffs of his regalia had borne away his 
thoughts again to Archie. “Great as my faith in Lucia is, I think that 
is a trial to which no woman’s constancy, no woman’s long-suffering, 
should be exposed.” 

Robert Dennison was still lingering over the breakfast-table—it 
was one of his “principles” never to smoke in the forenoon—and at 
this moment had taken out, unremarked by Gerald, and was reading 
again his uncle’s letter. 

“Tell Gerald that I will no longer allow the mystery about this 
woman to rest. Tell him also that I desire to see him at once, and 
that this is the last opportunity of explanation he will be likely to have 
with me.” 

Should he deliver that message of his uncle’s in its strict integrity, 
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Mr. Dennison pondered? Honour bade him deliver it, certainly. When 
he saw the old man next he would have to pledge his word that he had 
done so. But was it matter of certainty that it was politic to himself 
to play thus with the cards upon the table? He had hinted at the 
substance of his message, and Gerald had scoffed, in his usual fatalistic 
way, at its importance. Was there really need to do more? If Gerald 
heard the message itself, ten chances to one that, roused by its tone, he 
would obey Sir John’s wishes on the spur of the moment; and once 
face to face, in the present temper of both, Dennison knew enough of 
human nature to be sure that Gerald and Sir John Durant would be 
likely to come fatally near the truth in their suspicions. As his cousin 
seemed so happy running after this last fancy of his in Morteville, why 
hurry him away against his will? He confessed that he held it folly for 
any man to attempt to hinder or forward a single event of his life. 
Well, let him have the benefit of his own creed, and chase after butter- 
flies when every serious interest of his life was trembling in the balance. 
. He, Robert Dennison, had done his duty in hinting to him that he 
ought to be in England. Did Sir John actually bind him to show the 
message in black and white? and might not the delay even of a few 
more days possibly bring some good turn to himself, if in the mean 
time the guilt only remained safely lodged upon the shoulders where it 
already lay ? 

At this point of his meditation Robert Dennison returned the letter 
to his pocket, rose from the table, and came up to his cousin’s side. 
“ What were you saying about dancing at a ball, Gerald? You don’t 
mean to say, with the thermometer at eighty, that you are really going 
to a Morteville ball to-night ?” 

“T mean not only to go, but to dance like a student at Mabille.” 

* With the little girl you ran after in the moonlight last night ?” 

** With the little girl I ran after in the moonlight last night.” 

* Her name is—” 

“Her name is Wilson, Robert. Are you arranging in your mind 
how to break these dreadful tidings to Lucia ?” 

“JT was envying you your delightful freshness of heart, Gerald. 
After eight—nine years—whatever it is—of such a life as yours, to 
find zest still in pretty little flirtations with good young ladies of 
seventeen !” 

‘TJ don’t marry them, whatever else I do,” said Gerald lightly, but 
looking up full and suddenly into his cousin’s face. “ Robert, I’ve been 
thinking as well as you during the last five minutes, and I'll tell you 
the conclusion I’ve come to.” 

** About—about what?” cried Dennison, with an affectation of in- 
difference—“ about the cut of your next coat, or whether you will wear 
white gloves or lavender at the Morteville ball to-night ?” 

** No; about neither, my friend. I have been thinking about Maggie 
Hall; and that it would be a vast deal better for all of us, for me in 
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particular, that the truth should be spoken at once. Maggie is your 
wife.” 

Mr. Dennison’s dark face changed colour by the faintest shade; but 
neither his eyes nor mouth betrayed token of emotion or surprise. 

“We spoke of this just now, Gerald, and finished with the subject, 
I thought. Don’t reopen it, if you please.” 

And he took out his watch, and added something about the punctual 
starting of the steamer. 

“The steamer goes at eleven,” said Gerald. ‘ You have half-an- 
hour still, and what I have to say won’t take five minutes. Maggie is 
your wife, Robert. She wrote to me, a week after your marriage, and 
told me all.” 

“‘She—she never dared do it!” cried Dennison. “Show me the 
letter—she never dared write to you, and make such a statement,” he 
added quickly. 

“T can ‘not only show it you, but give it you,” said Gerald quietly. 
‘God knows I don’t want to be in possession of it, or any other evidence 
of your secret. As to daring,” he added, “I think she acted pretty 
much as most women would have done. You were taken suddenly ill 
in Paris, you may recollect; and knowing me better, or being less afraid 
of me than the rest of us, she wrote this letter. What would you have 
her do, Robert? Write and say that she was with you, but not your 
wife? Spartan generosity that; not to be expected from any woman in 
the present age of the world.” 

' “And you obeyed the summons?” asked Dennison ; but more to 
gain time than because he cared to hear the question answered. 

“No. Before I had time to start I got: another note—you shall 
have them both—telling me that you were better, and imploring me- 
never to tell you—poor child!—that she had written. Here they are, 
Robert ; and I can tell you I shall feel a great deal more comfortable 
when I have got rid of them, and of the secret too. Keeping things 
dark is not, and never has been, a forte of mine.” 

And taking a porte-monnaie from his breast-pocket, Gerald opened 
it and took out two little notes, which he handed over to his cousin. 

Yes; they were hers. No mistake about that cramped, uneducated: 
hand—those complicated, ill-worded sentences. . And the first of them 
was signed, large and distinct, “‘ Margaret Dennison.” It was the first 
time Robert had ever read that name—for in writing to himself she 
knew too well to sign it in full—and a flush of mingled anger and shame 
rose up over his dark face. 

“ Now, mind, I don’t want to know any thing more than you choose 
to tell in the matter,” cried Gerald. “The only thing I care about is, 
that I shouldn’t be incriminated too deep; and .perhaps the time has 
come when something ought to be said. You’re the man to say it, 
Robert. You must set-me right—but in any way you like—witi; Bir 
John and the rest of them.” 
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“ And—and you’ve never said a word about it before, then ?” ex- 
claimed Dennison, stung horribly by this generosity from a man whose 
frivolous nature he had always, both to himself and to others, pretended 
to despise. 

“Can you ask me? Of course I have not. Of course you are 
the first and only person to whom I should think of opening my lips 
about it. .I was awfully sorry, Robert—awfully sorry ; I don’t mind 
confessing it; for, after all, birth—however, there’s no good talking 
now. And when first'I heard that I was accused in the matter, I 
thought it might be all for the best to remain quiescent for a time— 
T mean until Sir John had at least accustomed himself to the idea of 
one of his nephews being Miss Hall’s husband. It really isn’t the 
same thing, after all,” he added, ignorant how cruel a blow his words 
inflicted upon Dennison ; “I mean as you were never meant to marry 
Lucia, or any thing, there is not half such a weight of guilt on your 
shoulders as there would have been on mine ; indeed, I don’t see what 
Sir John Durant or any other man has got to say at all on the subject 
of your marriage.” 

“ Assuming the marriage to be a fact,” said Dennison quietly ; but 
taking very good care to put the letters safely into his pocket as he 
spoke. 

“Assuming the marriage to be a fact!” repeated Gerald with 
emphasis. ‘You don’t mean to tell me I am wrong in that assump- 
tion ?” 

“T mean to thank you heartily for the way you have acted,” was 
Robert Dennison’s answer. ‘“ Whether Miss Hall’s statement had 
truth in it or not,” he half laughed, “is a question that the future will 
decide. You believed it; and you have behaved like the good gener- 
ous fellow you always were, Gerald, and I shall never forget it, come 
what may. For the rest, rely on my doing all that ought to be done 
—all that perhaps I ought to have done long ago—as far as you are 
concerned. You will not bear me any ill-will for having tacitly joined 
in your condemnation hitherto ?” 

“Til-will, Robert? Not I. I only know that you or any man 
must have been deucedly hard-placed before taking the trouble of try- 
ing to keep the thing secret at all.” 

“ And if—if I find that the only way to turn Sir John’s suspicions 
away from you is to compromise the girl herself, I may leave the mat- 
ter as it is for a few days more, then ?—till you return, at all events? 
You can understand, my dear Gerald, that—without for a moment 
admitting the truth of what these letters state—I may be in a position 
in which a single hasty step might do me an incalculable injury.” 

“T think, as I said before, Robert, that you are in a position 
where plain speaking would be the best for us all,” answered Gerald. 
“But on one point you may feel thoroughly at your ease: I give you 
my honour to say no word of all this to Sir John, under whatever 
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circumstances I may find myself, until you choose that it shall be 
known.” 

And then, considerably to the relief of both, a servant came in with 
Monsieur’s bill, and to announce that time was up; and a few minutes 
later the cousins had shaken hands and parted. Robert Dennison’s 
grasp was more affectionately tight than usual as he said good-bye; 
but his hand was as cold as death; his voice had not its usual sound 
as he expressed some commonplace hope that Gerald might still return 
in time for his dinner-party to-morrow. 

A month later Gerald Durant looked back to this parting, and 
remembered bitterly the cold touch and altered voice ; remembered too 
the set expression of Robert’s face when, a minute or two afterwards, 
he had watched him drive away from the hotel. 

A month later! What he did now was to congratulate himself 
heartily on being no longer bored by the possession of other people’s 
secrets. Robert was a scheming long-headed fellow, always worrying 
himself with some mystification or other for social ends, which to 
Gerald seemed simply valueless when attained. Possibly he was mar- 
ried to Maggie Hall; possibly not. Whichever way it was, there were 
evidently tedious schemes afoot for keeping every thing dark, and 
telling one set of people one thing and one another ; and he himself 
had made an excellent escape by giving up his secret, and so washing 
his hands of all further trouble or responsibility. 

‘* Si vous croyez que je vais dire 
Qui j’ose aimer, 
Je ne saurais, pour un empire, 
Vous la nommer.” 
There was a piano in the room; and the sweet vibrating melody of 
Fortunio’s song having suddenly come into his head, Gerald went over 
to the instrument, struck a chord or two, and on the spot forgot Mar- 
garet Hall and Robert Dennison, and every thing in the world belong- 
ing to them. He had an exquisitely musical voice; and when he 
finished the little ballad his handsome delicate features were all a-glow 
under the influence of that imaginary love of which he had been sing- 
ing. Then he lit another cigar, threw himself upon a sofa, and read 
the beginning and end of a new novel; then went back to the piano, 
and whistled through a couple of sets of waltzes of his own composi- 
tion, accompanying himself charmingly by ear, as his way was, without 
seeming to know what he was playing; finally remembered it was 
eleven o’clock, jumped up, seized his hat, and ran out just in time to 
meet Miss Wilson coming back from her morning’s walk on the sands. 

He was over head and ears in debt; was at variance with the rela- 
tion to whom he owed every thing and looked for every thing,—on the 
eve, for aught he knew, of ruin of all kinds; and he had just played 
the strongest card he possessed into the hands of an unscrupulous 
adversary. And a little French song could send the tears into his 
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eyes, and a novel amuse him, and looking into a pretty face make his 
pulse beat as pleasantly as ifno such thing as debt or falsehood or 
treachery existed in the world. 

Are such natures to be called wicked or weak, or only philosophical ? 
While Rome burnt, Nero distracted his thoughts with his violin. Per- 
haps when his turn for rehabilitation comes we shall be taught to see 


how blithe and gentle and débonnaire poor Nero really was, and make 
a hero of him. 


CuaprTer VII. 
THE LODGING IN CECIL STREET. 


At the window of a dingy lodging-house in one of the smaller 
streets leading from the Strand to the River a girl stood eagerly await- 
ing Robert Dennison on the day of his return from France. This girl 
was his wife. She was a strikingly-beautiful woman, with great velvet- 
brown eyes, a colourless skin, but fine of texture and pure as marble; 
jet-black hair, a throat upright and modelled like a statue’s, and lips 
and teeth that alone would have made any woman lovely. Her figure, 
moulded on a large scale, and possibly promising over-stoutness for the 
future, was perfect at present in its full, free, youthful symmetry ; and 
her hands—well, many a duchess has not really small and well-formed 
hands ; and time and cessation from work, and much wearing of gloves, 
might yet bring poor Maggie’s up to respectable mediocrity. Looking 
at her altogether as she was now—yes, even after she spoke; and you 
could detect the north-country burr upon her fresh well-pitched voice— 
she was a woman whose hand, with all its look of labour, a man might 
well take without shame and lead forward to the world as his wife. 
Beauty, youth, health, so perfect as in itself to be a loveliness, and as 
loyal a heart as ever beat within a woman’s breast,—these made up 
Maggie’s dower. And Robert Dennison put them in the balance 
against her one default of lowly birth, and cursed the hour in which 
he committed the exceeding, the irreparable mistake of having made 
her his wife. 

She was drest in a clear white dress, as he liked best to see her ; 
with plain bands of black velvet round her throat and wrists’; her hair 
drawn straight from her broad forehead, and gathered in one large knot 
low on the neck; a little bunch of country-flowers, the first extra- 
vagance she had committed during her husband’s absence, in her breast. 
Never had she looked more fair, more remote from vulgarity ; never 
had she thrown her arms around his neck with more delighted love 
than when, after hours of patient watching for him, Mr. Dennison at 
length arrived. 

“ Robert! ah, Robert! I’ve been so lonely without you ; and’you’ve 
never written to me, except that one line yesterday, for a week! What 
have you: been doing all this time away?” with the slight half-queru- 
lous tremorin‘her voice that when a man still loves a woman he 
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thinks so charming, and when he has ceased to love her, so intensely 
boring. 

“Well, I’ve been doing a good many things,” answered Mr. Den- 
nison, suffering her for a moment to pull his face down to her level 
and cover it with kisses; then breaking away and throwing himself 
into the only comfortable chair the room possessed,—a chair purchased 
expressly, in fact, for Mr. Dennison’s comfort,—* spending a few days 
with a friend of yours, Mrs. Dennison, for one.” 

“A friend of mine, Robert?” She was too excited by his coming 
to notice the fearfully-bad omen of his calling her “ Mrs. Dennison.” 
“La, now, who could that have been? Some one from home ?”’—the 
blood rushing up into her face at the thought. 

*“O yes, some one from home, in one sense ; however, we'll speak 
of that by and by. How have you been spending your time while I 
was away?” He scrutinised her closely. ‘“ You have taken to a very 
swell style of dress in my absence, at all events.” 

“Swell? Me swell in my dress! Why, it’s only one of my old 
grenadines done up and trimmed afresh. I have not had a single new 
dress this summer, and I’m wearing my black-velvet hat still, Sundays 
and all, Robert.” 

“ What a dreadful hardship! No wonder you wanted me to return. 
Why don’t you ask me, as you’re longing to do, Maggie, whether I have 
brought you a new bonnet, or what I have brought you from Paris ?” 

Before answering she came close to him, knelt herself on a stool at 
his feet, and leant her cheek fondly against his knee as she looked up 
in his face. Instinct told her now that her husband was in one of his 
bad days ; and, like a dog who reads punishment in his master’s eyes, 
she sought by caresses to turn aside the hand in whose power it lay to 
smite her. 

“Much I think of bonnets and fine clothes when you're not here, 
my darling. If you had seen how I’ve been the last fortnight, you 
wouldn’t have said my head was running on the like of them.” 

“Ah! And on ‘the like’ of what has your head been running, may 
I inquire ?” 

“On you, Robert, you,—and nothing else,—and wishing you back, 
and longing for the time when you'll not have to go away from me any 
more. O, my dear,” she broke out passionately, and catching one of 
his hands tight up against her heart, “if you knew how I hated this 
life I have to lead! Moving from lodging to lodging, as if I’d done 
some shame I didn’t want to have tracked ; and never speaking to a 
soul from week’s end to week’s end, and knowing what the people at 
home must think of me; and all when I ought to be at your side, Ro- 
bert, and known to your friends as your wife. I believe another month 
or two like this would drive me mad—indeedI do. I can’/ bear it.” 

In the early rose-coloured time of their marriage Dennison had 
hired a pretty little furnished house in St. John’s Wood for poor 
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Maggie. Then, as his love cooled, he began to remember expense, and 
moved her into a lodging at Kensington; then Mr. Dennison fancying, 
or saying he fancied, that some one had seen and recognised her at the 
window, into a smaller lodging; and so on—love cooling more and 
more—until she lived now in two rooms on the second-floor of one of 
the meanest houses in Cecil Street, Strand. 

“Tf you don’t like London lodgings, you should do as I’ve often 
wanted you—go into the country. It can’t be any particular pleasure 
to me, you know, to see you in such a place as this.” 

Something in his tone—something in the dead feel of the hand she 
cherished within her own—roused all the poor girl’s miserable, never- 
dying suspicions in a moment. 

“There now !” she cried. “A minute agoI longed for your coming, 
more than I longed for you when you were my lover, Robert ; and now 
I swear to God I only wish I was lying dead at your feet! It’s no 
pleasure for you to see me here! It will never be any pleasure to you 
to see me any where ; for you're tired of me; I know it all. Pm nota 
fine lady, with fine feelings like yours; but I know how a man, if he 
was a prince, ought to treat his wife, and you don’t treat me so. Why, 
here you've been. back all this time” (five minutes it was really), “ and 
you've not kissed me of your own will; you’ve not looked at me, hardly, 
yet. O Robert, Robert, love me again! I didn’t mean_to complain; I 
only want you to love me better and come and see me more.” 

And then she burst into tears; not silent’pearly tears, just staining 
her cheek, as you may read of some Lady Gwendoline in her silken 
boudoir, but good, honest, demonstrative tears, such as these unedu- 
cated women do shed when the passions of their kind call aloud for 
utterance. 

“OQ Lord!” groaned Dennison, taking his hand away from her, and 
putting it tight over his eyes—“ scenes and tears—scenes and tears— 
before I have been here ten minutes, as usual !” 

“You used to be so kind and good to me always when you came,” 
she sobbed. 

“And you used to be so cheerful and good-tempered,” retorted 
Dennison; “not always crying and making these everlasting com- 
plaints as you do now. There’s no good going on any longer with it 
at all, This kind of thing has been acted out millions of times by 
other men and women before us, and always with the same ‘results. 
Why should we be an exception? Mad passion for six weeks, cooling 
passion for a fortnight, general weariness on both sides, a little neglect 
on one, a great many reproaches on the other. There you have the 
story of the master-madness of most human beings’ lives.” 

Then Maggie rose from her place at her husband’s feet, and strug- 
gled hard to keep her tears back from her eyes. “ Robert,” she remarked, 
tolerably calmly, “it seems to me that talk like this might suit very 
well where a man had the power to get out of ‘ this kind of thing ; and 
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a girl would be a sorry fool indeed who would want to stay with him if 
she was free to go. But I am not free, you know; I am your wife. You 
seem to forget that a little, when you run on about being tired of me.” 

“No, by Heaven, I don’t forget it!” cried Dennison, with rising 
passion ; “I don’t forget it at all; and you’ve taken pretty good care 
other people sha’n’t be in a position to do so. My cousin, Mr. Gerald 
Durant, has told me all: how you sold me—betrayed me to my family 
in the first fortnight of my marriage. Not very likely that I should 
come here and be moved by your soft words and your deceitful kisses, 
when I had just been hearing such a sweet story as that.” 

She blenched to the colour of ashes. Her limbs seemed to tremble 
under her weight. “I—I never meant to do you a harm, Robert. 
You were ill; and I didn’t know who to go to in my fright, and so 
I wrote to Mr. Gerald, and 

But she stopped, sick with terror, at the new expression that she 
read upon her husband’s face. His black eyes were fixed upon her full ; 
the red light, that could at times illumine them, giving them a meaning 
such as they had never expressed to her before; his lips were set into 
what by courtesy may be termed a smile; and while he watched her he 
was keeping time gently upon the arm of the chair with the white 
jewelled fingers of his right hand. A sickening, a physical fear over- 
came her. She read she knew not what resolve upon that iron face; 
and felt about as much power in herself to resist him as a dove might 
feel with the kite’s talons already pressing upon her heart. 

. “It’s my only offence against you,” she stammered at length; “the 
first, and I swear to you the last.” 

“Of course,” said Dennison, with quiet meaning ; “every offence a 
woman like you commits is the last, until a new temptation comes. 
I’m quite aware of that, and also of how great, a reliance can be placed 
upon your oath, Maggie. Still, to prevent any thing so disagreeable 
happening again, I’ve been thinking over a fresh plan with regard to 
your future life. Before I married you, I remember you saying you 
had a fancy to go to America —” 

Robert !” 

“Hear me out, please; and do try not to get up any more scenes.” 
But he shifted away from the gaze of the large horror-struck eyes 
that were staring miserably at him from that white face. “I am not 
going to poison you, or shut you up in a madhouse; so you needn’t 
go in for any of the tears and shrieks of your favourite penny-Herald 
heroines. What I am going to propose will be for your happiness and 
mine. I know of some excellent people just going out to Canada, and 
willing to take you with them, for a couple of years or so. You would 
- lead a cheerful country life, instead of being moped up here in London 
lodgings; you should hear from me constantly ; you should never 
have a hand’s turn of work to do unless you chose it; and —” 

“T will not go.” 
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* Ah! I wish you would have the civility to hear me patiently till 
I have finished.” 

“T will not go. Why should I stand here and listen to more, of your 
insults ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders quietly. 

“ When you take to that sort of language you, of course, have the 
advantage of me, Maggie. Still it would be better, for your own sake, 
perhaps, if you would keep yourself a little more composed.” 

“T’m quite composed enough to know what you want, and what I 
mean to do.” 

* And that is —? I should really like to hear what your views for 
the future are.” 

“ Well, they vary, Robert, they vary. Sometimes, when the blackest 
times are on me, you know, I think I'll just walk away to the river and 
throw myself in, and be at rest.” 

“Indeed! That resolution, I am quite sure, passes away very 
quickly. Aprés? I beg your pardon—what next ?” 

“ Well, next, when I think how it would please you to be rid of 
me, and how then you would be able to work free, as you’d like to, at 
getting Mr. Gerald out of his uncle’s favour” (for a moment Mr. Denni- 
son’s fingers did not keep perfect time to that imaginary air he was 
playing), “then, I say, I think of quite a different way to act. You 
want to hear ?” ; 

He nodded assent, the red glow becoming more visible in his eyes. 

“Then I think I’ll just go straight down to the Court, and take my 
matrriage-lines out and show them, and ask them to be my friends. The 
ladies would, I’ll answer for it ; for they are too real ladies to feel that 
Ishamed them, as common rich people would. And so would Sir John, 
in time. He doesn’t love you enough to take your marriage to heart as 
he might have done if it had been Mr. Gerald.” 

If Maggie had known the world for fifty, instead of for one-and- 
twenty years, she could not have struck home with surer aim to the 
hard worldly heart of Robert Dennison than her simple peasant in- 
stincts had enabled her to do. Every word told. Her knowledge of his 
designs, scarcely whispered to his own conscience, against Gerald ; the 
term “common rich people” (Dennison’s father had been a manu- 
facturer); last, and sharpest, the bitter truth that Sir John would, with 
very little pain, get over Ais mésalliance—all stung him more acutely 
than any reproaches, however unjust, however passionate, of his wife’s 
had ever done before. 

“You had better have a care before you speak to me like this,” he 
exclaimed under his breath, as he always spoke when he was really 
moved. “For your coarse suspicions of myself I don’t care, except in 
as far as they remind me of my degradation in being married to a 
woman who could even admit them to her mind. For the rest, Maggie, 
take my advice; don’t you go to Durant’s Court without me.” 
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“I may do that, and worse, if you say any thing about sending me 
off to America again,” she answered sullenly, but with a piteous quiver 
of the lips. 

“May I inquire what you mean by ‘and worse’? It would be a 
pity for us in the least to misunderstand each other.” 

“JT mean that I may just walk straight to your chambers any 
day, and demand to stay there ;—you hear, Robert,—demand to stay 
there. I mean that I may go to a lawyer, and tell him all my case, 
and see whether I haven’t a right to live under your roof. Now you 
know all.” 

He watched her slowly and calmly while she said this; then he re- 
marked, without any further sign of passion in his voice, “ Yes; now I 
know all. I felt long ago that I had been an idiot for marrying a peasant 
woman with a handsome face like yours; but I credited you—on my soul 
I did, Maggie !—with loving me at least. Now I see you as you are, 
—the worst kind of woman, I believe, that lives. You acted virtue to 
make me marry you; you acted love as long as you thought love would 
pay. Now that you find yourself in poor lodgings, and with bonnets 
running short, you come out in your true colours; threaten me to go to 
law sooner than be robbed of a shilling that you think your own. As 
you rightly remark, now I know all.” 

She was an ignorant peasant woman; he was quite correct there. 
But in her peasant heart were truth and justice, and in her peasant 
brain was sharp, honest common-sense. And his injustice was too 
transparent to wound her. 

“You say all that, but you don’t mean it, Robert. My virtue, as 
you call it, was not play-acting—as I’m your wife, I wonder you like to 
think so ;—and my love wasn’t; and it is not money I want now. I 
want justice, and I'll have it.” 

“O, you will?” 

“Yes, I will! if not from you, from others. I swear that.” 

“Very well. Now listen to me, and to something else I’m going to 
swear.” He got up and stood close to her, looking steadily down into 
her face. “I am not a weak man, as you know; not at all likely to be 
turned from any thing I once make up my mind to do; and now I will 
tell you how I’m going to act about you. This proposal of going 
abroad you may or may not accept—” 

“JT will not accept it.” 

“Very well; then you will live elsewhere. That is a matter about 
which I can merely offer an opinion. You can, if you choose, stay here 
in London, or you can go into the country; and as long as you remain 
quiet, and act as I tell you to act, I shall come and see you constantly, 
and try to make your life as little lonely as I can.” 

The blood rushed to her foolish heart at the first approach to a kind 
word from his lips. Poor fellow! had she not been too hard upon him 
a minute ago? 
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“T’m no blackguard, Maggie; and in spite of your temper and re- 
proaches, I do remember—remember, is it ever away from my mind ?— 
that you are my wife. In a few years, possibly much sooner, I hope to 
have got on in my profession ; very likely, through my uncle’s interest, 
to be in Parliament—you see I tell you every thing openly and above- © 
board—and then, having educated yourself in the interval, my poor 
Maggie, we will acknowledge our marriage before the world. This, 
mind, is the future J look forward to, if you continue to obey me. Now 
for the other side. If you, directly or indirectly, make known our mar- 
riage to my uncle, I swear to you this: from that moment you will be 
my wife no longer, save in name. You may be acknowledged by my 
family; you may by law obtain the right of living under my roof—to- 
morrow, I’ve no doubt, if you set about it properly—and if you do, I 
swear—do you hear?—I swear that I will never take your hand in 
mine, never look upon you, except as a stranger, again while I live. 
Now we understand each other thoroughly I think, and the happiness 
or the misery of our lives is in your hands.” And Mr. Dennison took 
up his hat as if to go. 


For a minute she stood irresolute ; then she turned, faltered to him, 
and fell upon his breast. 

“Tl say nothing; I’ll never go near the Court, or near any of 
them; I’ll never wish to disobey you again, Robert. IfI see Mr. Gerald, 
and you tell me to, I’ll say that it was a falsehood I wrote about my 
marriage. Only never look at me as you did then. Never think the 
thought even of giving me up. O Robert, I’d bear any shame with 
you sooner than to be called your wife before men, and that you should 
look at me again as you did then !” 

He had hit upon the right way of managing her at last. Robert 
Dennison felt that, and prided himself on his skill in diagnosis, as he 
sat, with limbs outstretched, comfortably smoking in a coupé of the 
express train some hours later, on his road to Staffordshire. ‘The ques- 
tion was now, how to utilise his slave’s new subjugation to the utter- 
most? Was it quite impossible that, instead of hindering, she might 
be brought ‘to lend herself to the furtherance of his ambition? One 
thing was certain ; the letters she had written Gerald Durant lay in his, 
Robert Denison’s, desk. With his wife working for, not against him, 
what was to prove the marriage, even if Gerald, not a likely occurrence, 
should betray him to his uncle ? 

It was a soft summer evening, the first evening in August ; and as 
the train bore Robert Dennison through the rich harvest-tinted fields, 
he was sensible of great enjoyment in the delicious country air, the 
golden landscape, the excellent flavour of his first-rate havannah. No 
man of his stamp seems bad to himself while his plans look prosperous. 
Remorse, or what stands to such men for remorse, sets in with the first 
dark days of threatening discovery; and no discovery at all seemed im- 
pending now. Maggie had been suddenly brought, by a little kind 
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harshness, to a proper state of mind. Gerald Durant, in a fit of 
Quixotic generosity, had made over the game, for the present at least, 
into his own hands. What was there in either of these circumstances 
to disturb Mr. Robert Dennison’s conscience ? 

He enjoyed the fair evening landscape, the country air, the mo- 
tion even of the train, with a keener relish than he had enjoyed any 
thing for months; and his dark face looked handsomer than usual, so 
genial and well-pleased was the expression it wore, when, just in time 
to obey the first dressing-bell, he arrived at Durant’s Court. 











Che Streets of the World. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 


GLascow: THE TRONGATE AND BUCHANAN STREET. 


In many Theatres, situate in many Streets of the World, I have seen the 
opera of Lucia di Lammermoor performed. It is, as you know, a most 
sweet and pathetic work, and one that, like the immortal Barbiere, never 
tires. See it five hundred times, and on the five-hundred-and-first it 
will be as sweet and pathetic as ever. Poor Donizetti, that calm gaby 
of a maestro, who wore his hat so far at the back of his head,—he could 
say perhaps with the Spaniards, poor fellow, “ Ne tengo buen cabeza,”— 
and went melancholy-mad at last with his own mournfulness, excelled 
himself in those delicious melodies of the Lucia, which I have heard 
unhappy people say are at once a solace in misery and an additional 
incentive to indulgence in the luxury of woe. It is not the description 
of music which prompts you to go home and cut your throat; but a 
soft and melting kind of minstrelsy, evoking those frank and genuine 
tears which relieve (as the unhappy people say) the anguish of pent-up 
sorrow. It does one good sometimes to cry; but there are degrees in 
weeping, as in every thing else; and there is crying of the terrific, of 
the spiteful, and of the despairing order. 

If I am unhappy, I am not—fortunately or unfortunately, as the 
case may be—sentimental. Grief has the rather a tendency to make 
me swear than to make me snivel. You see that I am no longer inno- 
cent, and have lost my illusions, and the rest of it. But for all that, I 
am inordinately fond of the Zwcia. Taking your Theatres as you do 
your Streets of the World—as they come, haphazard—you shall not go 
far ere you find your fondness for this particular opera gratified. The 
repertory of the lyric drama abroad seems to the chance-tourist to he 
restricted to three works—J/ Trovatore, Roberto il Diavolo, and Lucia 
di Lammermoor. They never seem to play any thing else. Last week, 
it may be, they were giving Tannhduser; but the prima donna is off to 
Prague, and the stock Zrovatore has been revived. The Prophéte has 
been brought out with sumptuous accessories; but the manager is just 
bankrupt, and you must go to the other house and hear Roberto. 
“ Garcon, Bottega, Kellner, Tcheloock, Mozo, Muchacho,”—as you happen 
to be in France, Italy, Germany, Russia, Spain, or Mexico,—“ what is 
there at the Opera to-night ?” “ Monsieur, on donne La Lucie ;” “ Mein 
Herr, it is Robert der Teufel ;” “ Signore, his excellency would no doubt 
deign to occupy a sedita chiusa for the nine millionth representation of 
Ji Trovatore.” I have heard these operas in every European language ; 
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I may hear them, ere I die, in Turkish at Stamboul, and in Chinese at 
Pekin, to say nothing of some polygamical version performed at the 
Sanctified Theatre, Utah city, where a Mormon elder, one Edgar P. 
Ravenswood, shall cast himself into the great Salt Lake in despair at 
the infidelity of his seventy-seventh bride, who has been “sealed” to 
him, Lucy J. Ashton. 

Now I have said that I don’t go to the’ rendering of this delightful 
opera with any moral onion in my pocket-handkerchief. I can witness 
the insanity of Lucia (in a white bedgown and with her hair down) 
without whimpering ; and quite unmoved I can listen to the howling 
of Edgardo in the churchyard and hear him baying the moon, and 
disturbing the respectable ghosts in that inimitable “ Fra Poco.” I 
know Edgardo to be that mellifluous, pomatumed, conceited tenor with 
whom I ate maccaroni and played dominoes last night. Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, nevertheless, contains to me one inexhaustible source of spe- 
culation, which is delight. Who on earth first settled the ordonnance of 
the costumes in Lucia, as it is performed abroad? Who is responsible 
for the enactment of those astoundingly incongruous sumptuary laws ? 
I have seen Edgar in black velvet, black kid-gloves, and jack-boots of 
varnished leather ; “ Lord” Ashton in a Tyrian bloom cut-coat, a bro- 
caded waistcoat, ruffles, and a cocked-hat; and Hayston of Bucklaw in 
a green doublet, buff boots, a slouched hat and feathers, and a broad- 
bevelled belt, like Robin Hood; while Lucy herself has appeared in a 
Scotch bonnet with an eagle plume and a silver thistle, and a scarf of 
the Royal-Stuart tartan over a white moire dress. As for Bidebent, or 
Guse Gibbie, or Sawney Bean, or Looney MacTwolter, or by whatever 
other perversion of nomenclature the Presbyterian clergyman is called 
in the playbill by foreigners, he usually appears in the habit of John 
Knox preaching his eternal sermon from the window in the old town 
of Edinburgh. But mine eyes have beheld worse things than these. I 
have seen the tenor and the baritone and the basso profondo, and all the 
gentlemen ofthe chorus, im hilts. An army of Sir William Wallace’s, as 
they appear in the tobacconists’ wooden effigies, have affrighted time 
and again this horrified sense. Such ilts too; full-blown-cebbage pet- 
ticoats, terminating high above the knee, with sporrans, and dirks, and 
cairngorums, and amplicated plaids. Young ladies of the ballet also, 
officiating as pages, have tripped down to the footlights in the garb of 
old Gaul; and I doubt not that when Lwcia was performed at the San 
Carlo, in the days when the Neapolitan Bourbons ruled the roast, the 
police insisted, as usual, that the young ladies in kilts should, as a mea- 
sure of precaution, wear the green calzont. “ Verd antique” may they be 
called now, those bygone little breeches. 

Edgar of Ravenswood, “ Lord” Ashton, and Hayston of Bucklaw in 
full Highland fig, as though they had just deserted from the Came- 
ronians!. Bonnets and philibegs, targets and claymores, in a drama in 
which all°the performers are Lowlanders! Ah, it is all very well to 
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laugh at the foreigners! They can’t help it, perhaps. Talk to a 
Frenchman about Scotland, and he instantly flies into raptures about 
Fingal’s Cave and “le grand Ossian,” about Flora Macdonald and 
“Phospitalité des montagnards écossais.” “Valter Scott!” Why, all 
the personages in “ Sir Scott’s” dramas must needs wear the Highland 
garb. Ask the draughtsmen who illustrate the French translations of 
the Waverley Novels if such be not the case. They would dress Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie in a philibeg, and make the Laird of Dumbiedikes talk 
Gaelic. The French have a sufficient excuse, perchance. Until within 
a few years, the only Scotchman with whom they came publicly in 
actual contact was that gaunt wiry Highlander in the bonnet and plaid, 
who thrashed them so soundly,—from Quebec to Alexandria,’ from 
Talavera to Waterloo. 

Still, are we not, in our own self-complacency, somewhat too hard 
on the foreigners in matters Scottish? Have we Southron English- 
men—or “Saxon pock-puddings,” as our brethren beyond the Border 
genteelly call us—a really definite and sensible idea of what costume 
really is in Caledonia? Are not we apt to set up a kind of misty fetish 
in a kilt, and to imagine that it is habitually worn by the Scottish 
people, from the banks of the Tweed to the Orkneys? A photographer 
in Glasgow told me, the other day, that he had received a visit from 
two German savants, who had been recommended to him by a friend in 
Berlin. These two learned gentlemen were very anxious to sit for 
their portraits; but nothing would suit them but to be focussed in full 
Highland costume. “ An’ bra’ work I had, rinning aboot Glasgie to 
fin’ a set o’ kilts,” observed the photographer. These were High-Dutch 
professors, men in spectacles, who drank mawkish beer: foreigners— 
ignorant foreigners of course, nicht war, Mein Herr Podsnap, Regius 
Professor of Podsnappery in the University of Podsnapschadt ?—but are 
not we high and mighty critters from the south as absurd sometimes ? 
When old George the Gross went to Edinburgh, a thought flashed 
through the flabby mass beneath that curly brown wig to the effect that 
he could not pay a higher compliment to the Scottish nation than by 
appearing at Holyrood in the Highland dress. His tossing-off a glass 
of Glenlivet at Leith had tickled them; but he had tried that whisky- 
trick before at Dunleary—ever since called Kingstown, Mr. O’Podsnap 
—when he landed in Ireland. So he tried to tickle the Scottish lion 
still further with the tartan. You have seen Sir David Wilkie’s pic- 
ture of the monstrous crowned man, as he appeared, naked but not 
ashamed, simpering and swilling—he, the inventor of white-kid panta- 
loons—in a plaid petticoat and socks. His toadies,—the “ Blackwood” 
toadies and others, one of whom had the exquisite impudence to declare 
that even George’s handwriting was perfection, and that he wrote the 
best capital G that ever caligrapher copper-plated,—were of course in 
ecstasies at the shameful exhibition of a vain old man of sixty in the 
costume of a bagpiper. But the king’s conceit found a Nemesis which 
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he little expected. Through an open door at Holyrood he saw one 
morning his other self—a creature even fatter, more hideous, more 
grotesque than he—another elephantine thing in bonnet and plaid, 
philibeg and sporran. It was huge Sir William Curtis, biscuit-baker 
and banker, whose vaulting ambition of sycophantism had o’erleapt 
itself and fallen on the other side. Fancy old wheezy Lombard Street 
tricked out as young Lochinvar! I hope the fatuous king was hor- 
rified, and sickened, and ashamed, and cured. All this took place five- 
and-forty years since; but we are not free from the kilt fetish yet. It 
is difficult to drum into the English mind the fact that the Lowland 
Scotch never wore kilts, nor went about with bare legs, and that for 
centuries they looked on those who did as a savage, intractable, filthy, 
and felonious race, addicted, besides, to stealing cows, and smearing 
themselves with tar as a preventive against disagreeable cutaneous 
affections. The Highland dress, beautiful and picturesque as it is, the 
very Highlanders themselves admit to be an all but obsolete and aban- 
doned garb. Now and then a Scotch duke who fancies that he has 
good legs—one of the most pernicious fancies with which either man or 
woman can be afflicted—goes to a gathering or figures at a ball given 
to his tenantry in a kilt. He may keep a piper too, to swell his pride, 
and who costs him a round sum annually for Celtic millinery. Then 
the Highland regiments are still made to wear the old dress—all save 
the regiment which so shocked good Queen Adelaide, and have since 
paraded in plaid trousers—under the notion that the kilt keeps up their 
esprit de corps. The notion is not perhaps erroneous. A Zouave in a 
stick-up collar would very soon degenerate; and woe for the day when 
the captain of an English man-of-war shall lose his brace of bullion 
“swabs”! But, bar the occasional nobleman, and the pipers and the 
Highland regiments, and a sprinkling of game-keepers and gillies, whose 
appearance in semi-nude trim is supposed to add to the picturesqueness 
of deer-stalking and salmon-spearing, who wears a kilt nowadays in 
Scotland? Ask Sir Edwin Landseer; ask Mr. Alexander Smith. They 
will tell you. Few save English tourists. I have never been in the 
Highlands ; but I am informed that it is considered rather a fast and 
sensational thing with the English shoddy-patricians who hire the 
Tomabeg or the Benagroich shootings to parade their hunting-grounds 
in the fancy-dress-ball make-up of Fergus MacIvor. Their double- 
soled shoe is on another man’s land, and their designation is Buggins ; 
but they fancy their foot is on their native heath, and that their name 
is MacGregor. 

So we adhere to the kilt in the wooden idols outside the snuff-shop 
doors; and the young lady who dances the Highland fling at the Royal 
Haggis Music Hall wears a kilt over her tights—and it is perhaps a 
matter to thank Heaven upon that the young lady does wear something 
over them—and a masquerade at the Holborn Casino is not complete 
without a sprinkling of male and female 
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‘“‘ Milenders, 
Dressed up as Highlanders, 
Shiv’ring in kilts.” 
But the last place to look for a kilt is auld Scotia herself. 

With a Southron tongue hung in my mouth, and a Southron heart 
under my ribs, and the training, habits, and feeling of a Southron, I hon- 
estly confess that when I went to Scotland, for the first time in my life, 
in the month of October 1865, to spend there eight of the pleasantest 
days I ever passed in my life, I was not myself quite free from the 
influence of that kiltish fetish, on which perhaps I have somewhat too 
minutely dwelt. I felt it, of course, in a modified degree; but it was 
still there. I had battled against the notion; and from long experience 
of how complete—thanks to the modern dispensation of chimney-pot 
hats, French bonnets, black tail-coats, and crinoline skirts, with steam 
and illustrated newspapers to back them up—is the obliteration of 
variety of costume (in all save Mahometan countries, where the people 
still dress as they did in the days of Abraham and Isaac, and in China, 
where the memory of man runneth not to the contrary of humm 
beings having dressed themselves like other human beings) ;—thanks 
to the knowledge that the power of Le Follet was universal, and that 
evening-dress for gentlemen was evening-dress all the world over, I did 
not expect to find myself met at the Border by a deputation of the 
“Cameron men,” or, coming by Athol in company with a “lad with 
@ philibeg,” to meet a “chiel” in his “bonnet and white cockade,” who 
was “leaving his mountains to follow Prince Charlie.” And it would 
have very much surprised me if the civil guard on the Caledonian Rail- 
way, who, in answer to my inquiries, at about 6 A.M., informed me that 
I was in Scotland, had added in a stage-whisper, and pointing to a 
group of railway porters in threadbare velveteen, that those were Clan 
Alpine’s warriors true, and that, chieftain, he was Roderick Dhu. No- 
thing of the kind took place; yet I could not refrain from craning 
my head out of the carriage-window, in the gray dawn, and feeling 
rather disappointed that Scotland looked so very much like England. 
As the morning grew maturer, and the humans began to show, I did 
not find much to strengthen me in the conviction that I had arrived in 
what is to the Cockney Southron a foreign country. We passed station 
after station, and I found a general absence of brick and a prevalence 
of stone in the wayside architecture; but stone stations and stone walls 
where we have hedges are not peculiar, I apprehend, to Scotland. They 
are common in Yorkshire and North Lancashire and Cheshire, and 
more common still in Ireland. There was plenty of moorland and 
plenty of mist, and a good many sheep, and any number of crows; but 
none of these things had an exclusively Scottish appearance. “ Dear 
me,” I thought ; “if I am to be the chiel amang them taking notes, 
and who, faith, will print them, I should very much like to know where 
to discover any thing which, when found, can be made a note of.” 
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Coals! Yes, there were plenty of coals to be seen; pit-mouths 
with skeleton engines and grimy-looking shanties clustered round them, 
and a considerable layer of coal-dust, it would seem, on most of the 
surrounding vegetation ; but I didn’t come to Scotland to see coal- 
districts. Ihave seen as many as I could wish for in Northumberland 
and Durham, in Belgium and in Pennsylvania, in which last state all 
that is not “ile” seems to be coal. Not so much as a man in a plaid, 
Not so much as a woman ina mutch. Not so much as a lonely shep- 
herd by a hill-side conning “ the big ha’ Bible, ance his father’s pride.” 
The only shepherd I saw was smoking a short pipe. Not any body 
kissing any body else “coming through the rye.” There is a bridge; 
but no Tam o’ Shanter is being pursued across it by a young lady clad 
in a “cutty sark.” Nobody “paidling i’? the burn” or “pu’ing the 
gowans fine.” Nobody taking a “richt gude willie waucht.” Can this 
be the land of Burns ? 

But “a man’s a man for a’ that ;” and Scotland is Scotland still, 
for all that she fails, at the first blush, to look very Scottish to the 
greedy eyes of a Cockney. The old country stands where she did, and 
is not at all ashamed to know herself. 

Glasgow : a cab—very like a London cab—is hailed. A porter— 
very like a Euston-Square porter—piles the luggage on the roof, and is 
not above accepting a trifling gratuity. Why should he be above it? 
why should there be such savage prohibitions on the part of railway 
companies against the acceptance of gratuities by their servants? I 
go, we will say, to an hotel, and I pay for my bed and my meals a price 
about two hundred per cent more than that accommodation and that 
sustenance are worth in the market. Over the two hundred per cent 
I am mulct in eighteen pence a-day, which are supposed, but which do 
not, go into the pockets of the slovenly waiter and the sulky chamber- 
maid who bring me my mutton-chop and make my bed. And if, 
when I go away, having duly met the charges for “attendance” 
in the bill, I neglect further to fee the slovenly waiter and the sulky 
chambermaid, they will turn up their expressive noses at me; they will 
probably curse me for a shabby fellow when I am gone; and they will 
assuredly be utterly neglectful of me if I come in their way again. 
Now, fees to railway-porters are entirely optional, and to the very last 
moment your fardel-carrier does not know whether you intend to 
give him any thing or not. . And, willy-nilly, he must carry your 
trunks. He sees so many thousand persons in the course of a week 
that it is monstrous to suppose that he will specially recognise you the 
next time you drive up to the station, or specially neglect you for not 
having fee’d him on a former occasion. He is, as a rule, scandalously 
ill-paid by the company. The shilling you pop into his hand may just 
turn the scale of doubt as to whether his wife and children will have a 
piece of meat over their pudding next Sunday; and the sensible porter 
knows perfectly well from what kind of travellers he may expect shill- 
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ings. The affluent and the good-natured—the terms are not always 
synonymous—pay for the poor and the crusty. The porter labours for 
all; takes the average, and strikes a balance. Finally, this stalwart 
man in velveteen absolutely and visibly does something. Not perfunc- 
tory are his ministrations. His is no lip-service. You see his strong 
muscles swell. You hear, as it were, his strong joints creak. You see 
him sweat. He lifts a couple of hundredweight as easily as you, poor 
enervated Sybarite, could lift a brace of pheasants or a baby. He 
fetches your cab. He holds your bag. He rescues the lady’s dress 
from being shut-in the door or muddied by the wheel. And he gives 
you a good-humoured grin and a cheery “Thank ye, sir,” at parting, 
which is a kind of God-speed. Never mind what the donkeys say about 
“public grounds.” What are the public grounds to you? You have 
about as much property in them as you have in Wimbledon Common. 
Do you fee the civil and willing porter who does you a service. It 
won’t do any body any appreciable harm, and it will do him and 
you an appreciable amount of good. 

And behold me now landed in the commercial ometin of Cale- 
donia, and the third city in the United Kingdom in point of wealth, 
population, and manufacturing and trading importance. I am in a 
comfortable private hotel at one of the angles of George Square (George’s 
Hotel, or the George, I forget which—Mr. John Dron proprietor), and I 
have all the world of Glasgow before me, where to choose a Street of the 
World. My studies, it is true, undergo a trifling interruption from two 
causes : first, I have some public business on hand, and every alternate 
night have to put in an appearance, in the black swallow-tail and 
starched-collar of universal civilisation, before some two thousand of 
the citizens of Glasgow ; and then I am lucky enough to be caught up 
by a hospitable Glasgow gentleman, and am carried away to a beautiful 
country-house six miles out of town, where for five days or so, sur- 
rounded by pictures and statuary and books and flowers, and the best 
of all good company, I am apt to fancy that I am in Southern Italy 
rather than in Lanarkshire and the basin of the Clyde. By the way, és 
Glasgow in Lanarkshire and the Clyde basin? Am I right—or any 
other man ? as Mr. Unsworth, prince of stump-orators, says, and as any 
king or emperor or stump-philosopher might say, if he had only the 
honesty and the modesty to admit that he did not know much about 
any thing. 

But I come back to Glasgow, and under the guidance of two friends 
—a new one and an old one, but both Glaswegians—I tramp about the 
commercial metropolis in the hope of lighting on my Street of the 
World. The journey is sufficiently toilsome, for the streets of Glasgow 
are of the longest, the straightest, and the most crowded in street occa- 
sion ; but it is not wearisome. At every corner there is something to 
arrest the attention, to interest and to amuse. But ere I fix upon my 
Street I must go back for a moment to the George Hotel in George 
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Square, and note one little particularity about which I have something 
personal to say. I had a companion with me during my:journey to 
Scotland—a companion with whom I had seen Niagara and Boston and 
New York, and steamed up the beautiful waters of the St. Lawrence, 
and gazed upon the great Victoria Bridge at Montreal and the bubbling 
waters of the Lachini Rapids and the diamond-flashing roofs of Quebec 
—the very best companion that coarse, brutal, selfish man can have 
under any circumstances. There are faces, you know, that seem, like 
the Queen’s on the postage-stamp, never to grow older—faces that light 
up the murky old Vauxhall of your mind with thrice “ fifty thousand 
additional lamps.” Said the proprietor of this face—said Mrs. Pen to 
the subscriber, when I had come off the tramp and in to lunch one 
afternoon, “ Good’ gracious me! I’ve been two hours looking out at 
this window, and I never saw so many people with bare feet in the 
whole course of my life !” 

I tried half an hour at the window, and I was certainly amazed at 
the number of persons, mostly young women and children, who crossed 
George Square, destitute of either shoes or stockings. The most curious 
part of the thing was this, that whereas in England and on the Con- 
tinent bare feet are ordinarily looked upon as an unmistakable sign of 
extreme poverty, if not of actual destitution, the majority of the bare- 
footed lassies we saw were otherwise decently and comfortably clad. 
Petticoats of warm stuff, shawls of bright hues worth not less than a 
pound or five-and-twenty shillings apiece, little nattinesses in the shape 
of cuffs and collars, well-parted hair, and even earrings and brooches 
were not uncommon ; but there were the bare legs and feet, not by 
scores but by hundreds, as though all the naughty girls and some of 
the naughty boys in Glasgow were in training to go through a course 
of penitential perambulations over red-hot ploughshares. I was told 
afterwards that throughout Scotland it was the practice to send chil- 
dren, though even of decent parents, to school without shoes or stock- 
ings ; but that in Glasgow especially the young women and girls work- 
ing in the factories and dyeing and printing works habitually went 
barefooted on work-days, but that on the Sabbath they came out in 
well-gartered hosen and well-laced-up Balmoral boots—ay, and with. 
varnished tips and military heels too. I could not, however, help being 
struck with. the plenitude of the ra-nu-pieds element in a city where 
at every step you meet with signs and tokens of colossal wealth. It 
is the first, and indeed the most salient Scottish characteristic which 
strikes a stranger fresh from London, where the rabble of the gutters. 
wear indeed the raggedest of boots and the holiest of stockings, but are 
very rarely indeed barefooted. I happened, that week, to be writing a 
letter full of “ Echoes” to a newspaper in London, and I touched inci- 
dentally on the fact of the female population of Glasgow being much 
addicted to going about without shoes or stockings. Will you believe: 
that the editor of some Glasgow newspaper was, the next week, malig- 
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nant or asinine enough to give insertion to a letter in which some 
spiteful Tomnoddy made a violent attack upon me, as having libelled 
Glasgow and ungratefully requited the hospitality I had received there 
—the old selfish, conceited, baseless, senseless taunt—by alluding to 
the barefootedness of the Glasgow lassies ?—a fact which is as clear as 
the sun at noonday,,.and which to ignore would make of a traveller a 
blind leader of the blind. As well might I be censured for saying that 
there are prickly-pears in Mexico, grasshoppers in Algeria, mosquitoes 
in Cuba, or spittoons in the United States. I have been censured for 
saying about as much as this; and this is the kind of thing which 
every honest traveller must expect. 
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Gustave Dore. 





Ir is always matter of congratulation when pleasures of the intellect 
and taste are extended from the exclusive possession of the few to the 
enjoyment of the many; and it is more emphatically so when such an 
extension is effected by individual liberality and enterprise. In this 
country the enjoyment of Gustave Doré’s genius, though widely spread 
in his own, had been hitherto confined to the circle of those who 
habitually follow the course of French art and literature, in whose 
number the English public cannot, in even a limited sense, be included ; 
and among the largest and most welcome operations in the publishing 
world are to be named those undertaken by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin, which make this famous artist known as well ia England as in 
France. The enterprise is a serious one; and the simple statement by 
the publishers of the expense it has involved seems very alarming to 
those who are unacquainted with the mysteries of “business ;” but 
there is every reason to expect that the success of the undertaking will 
equal its merits. It would be difficult indeed to exaggerate the value 
and beauty of these books, such as a few years ago no money could 
have purchased, because they did not exist, now brought within reach 
of every one in a condition to buy books at all, and opening up a whole 
world of meaning and association by the combination of the genius of 
art with the genius of literature. With such aids, the cause of educa- 
tion and cultivation must make rapid strides; acquaintance with the 
great and beautiful in art will become easy and familiar. 

Though Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin have placed the greatest 
of Gustave Doré’s productions within our reach, they represetit only a 
small portion of the work which this extraordinary artist, of obscure 
provincial origin, and at the present time not quite thirty-three years 
old, has done. His industry is amazing and indefatigable. In 1862 
the number of his drawings had reached forty-four thousand, and it 
was not pretended that the list was exhaustive. It is more than likely 
that in due time the publishers who have done, and are doing, so much 
for the public will enable them to enjoy all that is really valuable and 
in any way consonant to English taste within this vast range of pro- 
duction; which since that date has been extended by thousands of 
drawings, and notably by the illustrations of the Bible, a work which 
will not be completed for many years. For the present we have sources 
of delight not easily exhausted in Dante and Cervantes, illustrated—it 
may be said interpreted—by Gustave Doré. Though the former is the 
grander work, it is doubtful whether the fascination of horror which it 
produces, the amazing amalgamation of the mind of the artist with the 
mind of the poet, are so full of charm as is the fantastic, pathetic, won- 
derful drawings which bring before us with even greater reality than the 
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immortal story and our own fancies combined the harmless, troubled 
life of that guileless gentleman, the crazy knight of La Mancha. 

The versatility, the intensity, the many-sidedness of M. Doré’s 
genius are represented perfectly by three works already published, the 
third being the venerable friend of a century of childhood, the adven- 
tures of the renowned and redoubtable Baron Munchausen. All his 
works are representative; and in these we find Tragedy, in its most 
appalling and unrelieved form; Comedy, with the touch of sadness 
underlying it, which Cervantes so well understood; and broad unmiti- 

-gated Farce, in which the least leaven of reasonableness would destroy 
the laughter. He is a poet, with all the fire and fervour of the imagi- 
native faculty; therefore his hand interprets, as his mind has interpene- 
trated, Dante’s mind. He is a keen and lofty thinker, and therefore 
he seizes the pathos and the humour, the sense and the satire, the 
realism and the allegory of Cervantes’ wonderful conception, and so 
shows them forth that even the most devoted admirers and students of 
Don Quixote will feel, as they turn over the pages, that they had missed 
many points, had failed to perceive many meanings, until Doré made 
himself the interpreter of the Don. If we had only the Inferno, we 
should be able, indeed, to estimate the force, the variety, and the in- 
tensity of the artist’s genius in one of its grandest developments. If 
we had only the Don Quizole, we should learn how great and subtle is 
that genius in another direction. Having both, we learn what Gustave 
Doré is. 

The artist’s great knowledge, his many technical excellences, the 
bold and original methods which he has introduced into his art; the 
invention ‘which characterises his work, and sets the stamp of genius 
upon it, as contradistinguished from the elaborate accuracy which is 
merely careful copyism; even his faults, his shortcomings in perspec- 
tive, his disregard of geology, and his wilfully careless drawing afford 
matter for criticism of the closest kind. It is not, however, with these 
that we have to do, but rather to dwell on his extraordinary power, 
versatility, and fertility, and to trace their indices through the three 
volumes (one, the Don Quixote, as yet incomplete) already in the hands 
of the public. The Jnferno presents the highest and darkest side of 
M. Doré’s vast imagination. He seizes upon scenes of horror and 
suffering with avidity, and fills all the visionary terrors of the poem 
with crowded and ferocious life. The devilish, the despairing, the 
fierce, the cruel, are rampant in these terrible drawings, in which he 
drags us pitilessly on through the circles of doom, with rapid relentless 
tread, and seems to revel, with the fiends he shows us, in pain, hatred, 
and scorn. These things are no dream, but a vision actually seen by 
the spirit of the great medizeval poet, and now as truly visible to the 
artist, to the coarse, cruel, grim, solemn, and sublime instincts of whose 
genius they have appealed with a power which has found a mighty 
answer. ‘The two figures, sustained in their relation of teacher and 
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learner, guide and follower, from the first to the last so expressive 
in their individuality as heathen shade and Christian mortal, journey 
through landscapes, whose correctness geological and perspective is not 
to be maintained, but which are (as surely they ought to be, rather 
than technically correct, being the landscapes of hell, not of earth) full 
of grandeur, desolation, ruggedness, and a wild weird despair. If the 
crowding figures of the damned, in all their endless variety of torment, 
whose ceaseless movement is one of their most remarkable and horrible 
characteristics, could be expunged from the scene, the landscape would 
be hellish still, full of dread gloom and silence. 

_M. Doré marks the transition in the landscape from the natural 
portion of Dante’s vision to the supernatural, by a distinction which 
ought to have protected the latter from the severe criticism which it has 
received on technical grounds. The selva oscura in which the poet 

strays, haggard, frightened, bewildered, gathering=his robe round him, 
' and shivering with the sense of loneliness and darkness, is indeed a dim 
wood; but the foliage is full, the ground gently undulates, the luxuriant 
brushwood and parasites lend it a sombre richness; it is a real wood; 
living creatures may rustle through its tangle, and birds sing upon its 
boughs, but the mystic beasts confront him in a stony wilderness and 
by a horrible ravine, where the light barely penetrates, and gaunt leaf- 
less trees detach themselves grimly from the sheer rock. 

Under the guidance of his revered conductor, the poet, in whose atti- 
tude and expression timidity and a deep bewildered sadness are always 
noticeable, passes through drear’and ghostly landscapes to the gate of 
hell. Here the artist rises at once to the sublime; and we recognise the 
skill and taste which heighten the effect, by the interpolation between 
the preceding drawing and that which illustrates the famous inscription 
—“Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’ entrate”—of a placid starlit scene. 
From a gentle grassy eminence Virgil and Dante look upon the heavens 
in the diamond-studded robe of night. Perfectly still and beautiful is 
the scene, which they are not to behold again until they shall have 
exhausted all the unimaginable horrors of hell. Then we turn to the 
cavern’s mouth, deep down below the shelving road, between the dread- 
ful precipices, beyond whose peaks lie the fair hills and the calm 
heavens, and the world they are leaving, where Hope always lingers. 
From this moment all is indeed infernal; and every touch, every 
thought, every image, is a material rendering of “the worm that 
dieth not, and the fire that is not quenched.” Incurious, solemn, impas- 

‘ sive, noble, Virgil guides the mortal from circle to circle, and all the 
ghastly, ferocious, bloodthirsty of the medizval hell display themselves 
as we can hardly believe even Dante saw them in that vision of despair 
and eternal physical suffering. The gloomy calm of the shades—un- 
hoping, unfearing, the “ set gray life” of immortality, as the heathen 
anticipated it—breaks the descent from the outer earth to the kingdom 
of torment, which, once reached, thrills our nerves with repugnance and 
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pain, while it commands the warmest admiration of the genius which 
realised it. Wherever in these frightful scenes the active infliction of 
pain by demons is represented, M. Doré exhibits his grotesque power in 
amazing strength. Devouring misery is depicted on the features of the 
fiends; wretched, though permitted their congenial occupation of inven- 
tive cruelty; but their limbs, their movements are grotesque. Minos, 
the moody, miserable, naked, crowned judge of hell, while he sentences 
the crowd of shivering wretches, convulsed with paroxysms of helpless 
terror, twists the tail of the enormous serpent coiled around his body 
into a fantastic whip. ‘This is the first instance of the grotesque, wholly 
devoid of humour, and indescribably impressive, which combines with 
the terrible in these drawings. 

There is no falling-off in the appalling strength with which the 
artist pursues his task, but there isa great difference in the feelings 
with which we study its several stages: the rush of the lost souls in the 
sweep of the whirlwind, carrying them on for ever and ever; the beau- 
tiful agonising episode of Francesca da Rimini and her lover—the fair, 
despairing woman, with limbs drawn up with pain, driven on in the 
fixed eternal embrace of the lover, damned for and with her; the count- 
less multitudes which fill the caverns of the merciless wind. Hell is 
indeed populous, according to Dante and Doré. Even the writhing 
wretches in the everlasting rain, who tear their hair and rend each 
other’s flesh and rail out their bootless spite and wrath, are, if fearful, 
endurable to look upon, because there is something more than physical 
agony in the pictures. The meaning of their punishment, it is true, 
only intensifies its woe; nevertheless these scenes are more bearable 
than the torments of the fiery sea, from which Dante shrieks appalled 
—of the hideous burning tombs, and the dreadful mutilations, into 
whose every ghastly detail the artist enters with a minuteness far sur- 
passing that of the poet. From some of these pictures one is absolutely 
forced to turn away in horror; and surely that is the truest testimony 
to their power; for it proves that the artist has succeeded in the por- 
traiture of supreme and preternatural suffering, so that nature shrinks 
from its contemplation. The fierceness and intensity with which M. 
Doré conceives the horrible, and the love of vigorous movement which 
inspires his pencil, are shown with great effect in the several drawings 
of the Harpies and the Centaurs. The latter are dashing down a steep 
precipice, discharging their arrows; and with the rush, the headlong 
speed, is a wonderful combination of brute and human strength and 
ferocity. The galloping limbs are full of the motive as well as of 
the muscular action of their speed; and the one figure, arrested for the 
moment to discharge a backward bolt, is instinct with the pride of a 
man turning to defy an enemy, while the hoofs paw the air with the 
impatience of a horse checked in full career. 

The former requires close and careful study, in order that the power 
which inspires and the ingenuity of the horrible which pervades it may 
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be duly appreciated. The “brute harpies ”—hideous feathered crea- 
tures, with the wings and talons of birds of prey and the haggard head 
and shrivelled pendent breasts of very old women, with the evil look of 
vile passions and full of eager cruelty—tear the branches, which are 
limbs, of the trees, which are tortured living souls. It is impossible 
to describe—it takes a long time thoroughly to comprehend—the inten- 
sity, the agony, and the variety of these pictures—the attitudes of tor- 
ment in which the trees, which are still trees, though the human 
anguish twists and writhes about in every contortion of their gnarled 
and knotted forms, are rooted in the earth; the hideous faces which 
grin ghastly from the bark; the wounds in the rent timber, which is 
torn flesh, and from whence issue “blood and words.” ‘The stiffened 
motionless torture in these awful frames, whose first illusive, fantastic 
vagueness is replaced by frightful distinctness and expression, is even 
more dreadful than the tumultuous movements of pain in the writhing 
masses which precede its portraiture. 

The famous imagination of the laureate of hell might be satisfied, if 
not astounded, at the horrible life which his compeer of the pencil has 
thrown into the chase of Nimrod, as he comes crashing through the 
living trees, spreading agony around the flight, which he urges forward, 
through an eternity of panting terror, from the ravening fangs of the 
pursuing hell-hounds. Through all the horrors of the lower circles— 
across the sea of ice, where the artist represents the torments of unima- 
ginable cold, and the gloom of the mist upon the surface, through which 
the figures of Virgil and Dante move, tall and spectral, with power 
which would be amazing had not wonder been exhausted—through the 
successive stages of Count Ugolino’s hideous history—surely the most 
terrific fact that ever fed a poet’s fancy—we follow the wanderers until 
they emerge from the blackness of darkness into the light of the stars; 
and we feel that only through this wondrous pencil have we reached the 
height or sounded the depth of the fierce, coarse, Titanic conception of 
the Florentine. 

The faculty which art-critics call the “landscape instinct” is recog- 
nised at the first glance when we turn, with a sense of relief, to the Don 
Quixote; though M. Doré has been somewhat severely handled, on techni- 
cal grounds, concerning his landscapes in this great work. Only artists 
and art-critics will find fault with him; the public, though recognising 
the “ pity ’tis” that so great a genius should be satisfied with any thing 
short of technical perfection, will entertain a lively faith that M. Doré 
will attain even to that in time, and not suffer their enjoyment to be 
troubled by dubious perspective and erroneous “lightning.” The man’s 
mind is what they are exploring ; and how rich it is! Who will ever 
think of Don Quixote for the future, except as Doré shows him to us? 
He has taken his portrait: this is no fancy sketch, but a close and 
faithful likeness of the man, as Cervantes saw him. It is so wonder- 
fully true also in its changeableness. It is grotesque, of course, or it 
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would not be like; but how skilfully, according to circumstances, its 
grotesqueness is increased or lessened, and how much more pathetic 
than grotesque it always is! Sometimes it is older than at others, some- 
times handsomer, now more sane, anon more distraught—showing how 
the artist has studied and thought out every phase of that life which, 
under its perfect mask of comedy, hides the pathetic story of utter soli- 
tude, of total absence of appreciation, a life apart from its age, alone in 
its fancied joys and its real sorrows. The craze in the gentle, tender- 
hearted, brave, and generous gentleman, which would have been perfect 
security a little earlier in the world’s history, which exposes him to the 
ridicule of the coarse, and the fraud of the dishonest, never becomes 
contemptible in Doré’s hands; just as it never ceases to be pathetic, 
even when its results are most ludicrous, in those of Cervantes. 

Dreaming in his study, as we see him first, the sorrowful expression 
of mental disease upon his features, how noble is the vision floating 
round him!—a vision of wrongs redressed by bravery and self-devotion, 
a vision of a life of purity and sacrifice. The phantoms clinging to 
him are slaves emancipated and women rescued from dishonour ; the 
slain creatures are foul beasts, typical of fouler human passions. 

The fantastic, luxuriant richness of the scene ; the hurry, the confu- 
sion, and the movement, are marvellous; and two incidents, so thoroughly 
characteristic of Doré that they would reveal his hand at once, strike us 
in particular. They are, the fierce head of a slain giant, fastened by the 
hair to the tasselled cord of the window-curtain, and two minute objects 
in the foreground, which at the first glance are mice playing about in 
presence of the absorbed Don, but, regarded more closely, are armed 
and helmed knights riding at each other at full tilt. Look at the Don, 
as he furbishes up the poor armour, in his poor court-yard, surrounded 
by his gaunt dogs and the wretched Rosinante, unconscious of the perils 
and labours awaiting her, while hens perch on his corslet, and curiously 
investigate his greaves. Rosinante is hardly less a portrait than the 
knight himself; and his likeness is likewise subject to variety. He is in 
much better condition on some occasions than on others; sometimes he 
‘seems to share his master’s fiery impulses, and anor he creeps along, 
wretched and despondent ; he perks up wonderfully under the influence 
of the occasional repose and casual kind treatment which he partakes 
in common with the Don, and is, according to Doré, as interesting a 
beast as Dapple, which he certainly is not according to Cervantes. 
The scene of the watching of the armour is so much more pathetic than 
grotesque that, though the helmet, cuirass, greaves, &c. form an absurd 
group, we cannot laugh at it, being withheld by the solemn absorption 
in fancied dignity and duty of the upright figure, and the inspired 
insanity of the worn face. We wince when we see the brave feeble 
gentleman “thrashed like a wheatsheaf” by the brutal Biscayan; and 
again, absurd as are the circumstances and the situation, we cannot 
smile as he lies prone, regarded with frightened curiosity by his horse, 
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, on the solitary hill-side, among the bristling thistles, pouring out his 


plaint to Dulcinea del Tobosa, in her distant palatial home. Can any 
one fail to feel glad when he succeeds in persuading Sancho to accom- 
pany him, discoursing to him learnedly and excitedly, with his arm 
round his neck, in the midst of the farm-animals and the gaping chil- 
dren? His next sally, as senseless and adventurous, will be less piti- 
ful; this sturdy fellow, with his stolid strength and strangely-mingled 
shrewdness and credulity, being there to take some care of him. We 
are prepared to find Sancho’s a perfect portrait; and perfect it is, in 
the clownish strength of the figure, the thick good-humoured hues of 
the face, in the fidelity and self-interest, the ignorance and the natural 
wisdom of the expression. Then, how exquisite the little drawing at 
the end of the chapter, where a figure, only the legs and arms visible, in 
ragged clothes, sweeps away with a broom a splendid crowd of knights 
and ladies, warriors, esquires, and caparisoned steeds—the rubbish phan- 
toms of a madman’s brain ! 

From the appearance of Sancho on the stage of the Don’s adven- 
tures the droll and pathetic tread legitimately side by side. We see 
how Sancho, “who was altogether for a good town,” lies on his face 
on the ground, and sleeps doggedly, while his master leans sorrowfully 
and uncomfortably against a tree, believing as often as he passed the 
night in the open fields he confirmed his title to knighthood by a new 
act of possession. We see him, intent on his bread and garlic, in the 
midst of the picturesque forest-scene with the goatherds, and consider- 
ing only how he shall induce his master to forego elocution and betake 
him to his bed. How dreary and dusty, how sunbrowned and hope- 
lessly long, is the hill up which Sancho sturdily labours, dragging Dap- 
ple after him! And the Don, laden with his armour, trudges patiently 
by Rosinante’s side. How ridge after ridge of hills rises beyond them, 
and the plains are dim in the droughty distance! With what meek 
dignity and gentleness does the knight tend his esquire in his by 
no means elegant or picturesque illness, and how grotesquely true is 
Sancho’s coarse straining face! 

Perhaps the best, the most droll in effect and original in design, 
of all the illustrations to the Don Quixote as yet published, is the scene 
of Sancho’s tossing in the blanket. The Don, shut out of the court- 
yard, the scene of Sancho’s trouble, forces Rosinante against the wall, 
and, standing in his stirrups, utters. his vain protests with vehement 
rage and agitation. The operators are completely hidden by the wall, 
and Sancho’s squat heavy form is flying in the air in a fashion as 
ungainly as it is ludicrous. The approach to the fulling-mills is a fine 
specimen of the artist’s power in blank, dreary, stony scenery ; and the 
fright of Rosinante and Dapple is admirably conveyed. It is, however, 
remarkable that the smaller woodcuts in this book are more distinctly 
characteristic of M. Doré’s genius than the large. The tremendous 
adventure of Mambrino’s helmet is a case in point. Few of the large 
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drawings are equal in effect to this little woodcut, in which we see 
three figures through the driving rain: the tranquil barber, pursuing 
his business-like way, helmed with his brass basin to save his hat ; the 
doughty knight, with shield extended, charging the unsuspicious tra- 
veller at the full speed of Rosinante’s shambling trot; and Sancho, 
come with Dapple to a dead stop upon the road, and waiting to see 
what is to happen next. Sancho’s figure and attitude are wonderfully 
expressive. His back is turned to us, and there he sits upon Dapple ; 
the ass conveying the impression, peculiar to its race, of being contented 
to stand still to all eternity—a monument of resigned, not impatient, 
curiosity ; the relaxed muscles and abandonment of all effort, and the 
telescopic appearance of his back, as if the upper portion were subsiding 
into the lower, containing a world of expression. In the release of 
the galley-slaves we have a fine example of the artist’s power of depict- 
ing ferocity and crime in the human countenance; and the majestic 
benignity of the deliverer is truly grand. 

When the travellers are wearily breasting by night the steep ascent 
of the Sierra Morena, the landscape is of predominant interest ; the 
figures are but expressive accidents. How grand and dreary it is 
beneath the struggling moon and the drifting clouds! We look anxi- 
ously at the figures, too, labouring onward to the rocks, beneath which 
they are to rest; for when Sancho wakes to-morrow morning Dapple will 
be gone, and the loss of his “best comfort” will be thus lamented : 
“O dear child, born and bred under my roof, my children’s playfellow, 
the comfort of my wife, the envy of my neighbours, the ease of my 
burden, the staff of my life, and, in a word, half my maintenance—for, 
with six-and-twenty maravedis earned daily by thee, I made shift to 
keep my family.” Was ever so lamentable a loss, until the author of 
“Auld Robin Gray” capped the climax of rustic misfortunes with the 
theft of the “coo”? 

In the next drawing we have the unparalleled treachery of Gines in 
the stealing of Dapple, and the fauz air of mystery and grotesque atti- 
tude of the sleepers, combined admirably with the real stillness and 
beauty of the night-scene. In the heart of a rocky pass, almost as 
terrible as the paths of the Inferno, strewn with masses of stone and 
encumbered with huge tufts of cactus, the Don reads the love-sonnet to 
Phyllis aloud to Sancho, who, still pondering on his grief, hazards a 
guess that the rhyming gentleman “had mayhap lost a filly-foal ;” and 
once more the artist makes the pathetic preponderate over the ludi- 
crous ; for the absurdity of the scene, the exaltation and fervour of the 
Don, the stolid stupidity of Sancho, are less perceptible than the lone- 
liness of such a severance in companionship. 

In one instance the artist’s taste is open to dispute and censure. 
It is when he illustrates the passage in which the freaks of Don 
Quixote’s madness among the mountains are related. He ought not 
to have selected this passage, admirable indeed in Cervantes’ hands, as 
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marking the narrow boundary between the pathetically alienated and 
the absolutely foolish condition of mind, but too subtle in its distinction 
for the decisive touch of the pencil. The very deferential tenderness, 
the compassionate respect which the representations of the crazy knight 
are designed to produce, so effectually that this drawing shocks us, 
ought to have restrained his hand. We shrink from seeing Don Quixote 
attired in his shirt only, standing on his hands, head downwards, on the 
jutting point of a rock, and kicking his legs about in the air. We 
resent this as an indecency, an impertinence, and recognise in it the 
mercilessness, the utter want of tenderness, which are as character- 
istic of the artist as his grandeur and originality. We do not miss 
them in the Jnferno—they would be out of place there ; but in all his 
other works this mercilessness, this want of tenderness make themselves 
felt. M. Doré has no pity; folly inspires him with scorn, meanness 
tickles his fancy; he studies evil, suffering, and poverty, with atten- 
tion, which loses no detail, but in which there is no kindness, no sym- 
pathy, and no resentment. He is full of passion, but it is fierce and 
sensual; the abstract, except in the terrible, has no power to inflame 
him ; and the attitude of his mind is, for the most part, contemptuous. 
Not much less unpleasant, but somewhat redeemed by its drollery, is 
the scene of Sancho’s return from his pretended mission to Dulcinea, 
when he finds the Don, still upon the jutting point of-rock, “in his 
shirt, lean, pale, starved, sighing for his lady.” A select circle of ravens 
gravely regard his fantastic figure with patient, hungry expectation. 
Anon he resumes all his dignity; and as Dorothea approaches, he 
stands with folded arms before his piled armour, with upheld head and 
absorbed gaze, every inch a knight in earnest. How handsome, how 
gravely courteous, how gallant a cavalier, despite his worn apparel and 
his sorry steed, is that,who courteously entreats the lady “of her great- 
ness to tell him which way he must go to do her service;” and how 
proud and spiritual is the erect gaunt figure coming over the crest of 
the hill, in advance of the party, journeying towards the “kingdom of 
Micomicon!” 

What a headlong, hurried battle-scene is this, where Don Diego 
Garcia defends the bridge against a great army, whose multitudinous 
ranks pour down the hill, and where horses and men, and severed heads 
and lopped limbs, tumble over the precipice into the boiling rapids 
beneath, from the might of the death-dealing sword ! 

What an attentive, wondering, amused audience is that,—amused 
less by his tales than by his single-hearted intense belief and glowing 
enthusiasm,—to whom Don Quixote tells the history of his beloved 
knights! What a tremendous sea-fight we have here to illustrate the 
“ Captive’s Tale,” by stately Spanish admirals, with high carved decks 
and marvellous figure-heads! and what a fantastic, half-fascinating, half- 
loathsome picture of the five giants, whom “Telixinarte cut off by the 
middle,” and whose divided bodies are in wondrous attitudes of torment! 
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A series of Oriental scenes illustrate Leon’s story ; and in all the woe, 
the weariness, the hopelessness of slavery are depicted with intense force, 
and the slumbrous heat, the white blind exterior of the architecture of 
the East, are faithfully produced, together with the gorgeousness of the 
interior and the luxurious shade. The cunning device of Don Quixote’s 
enchantment, with which we come for the present to a close, belongs to 
the region of pure burlesque ; and the artist revels in that aspect of his 
genius, throughout these scenes, to his heart’s content. There is one 
notable exception, a brilliant example of his power. It is Don Quixote 
in the cage. No one but a fool could laugh at that picture; and yet all 
the circumstances are ludicrous. Grotesque masks, grinning faces, mock 
the prisoner through the stout wooden bars. He is arrayed in his 
shirt and old leathern jerkin, his limbs covered with straw. What 
suffering is in the handsome hollow face; what humiliation, what out- 
raged pride, what mournful mental trouble in the large fixed eye; what 
pitiful helpless grief in the single heavy tear rolling down the rigid 
cheek! We hate these people who are doing him good against his 
will, and are angry that they dare to use his sacred weakness as an 
instrument. 

The adventures of Baron Munchausen have little attraction in 
themselves now for any but children, and even in their affections 
have been frequently and successfully rivalled. The real marvels of 
travel have accumulated so rapidly, and its supposed impossibilities 
have been proved so possible, that the book has lost its delicate sea- 
soning as a satire, and retains only the strong flavour of caricature. 
The piquancy of a squib fired off against Frederic the Great is as 
dead as the sting of scandal about Queen Elizabeth, or the humour 
of the Big-endian controversy. But as broad farce, as exaggeration in 
the wildest forms, the mendacious memoirs the Baron afford a 
splendid field for the exhibition of some of the many sides of M. Doré’s 
genius. Mr. Teignmouth Shore—to whom we are indebted for the 
present charming compilation of the Baron’s adventures, which in- 
cludes not only those known to ancient fame, but several for which 
M. Théophile Gautier is responsible—gives us the history of the book 
in an introduction which lends it a serious biographical value, and 
invests the text with a learned interest in lieu of the satirical and 
local which it has lost by the lapse of time. 

M. Doré has done his work in this instance with as much vigour 
and whole-heartedness as in the others. In the utterly unreasonable, 
impossible, boyish fun of these ridiculous stories he revels as truly, for 
the moment, as in the terrible gloom of Dante and the subtle pathos 
and wit of Cervantes. The well-clad Baron shivers along under the 
snow-flakes in the grim realism of Russian cold, and the wolf gallops 
after the sledge with quite a frightful pertinacity. The grotesqueness 
of the faces and attitudes in these drawings is extraordinary, and their 
variety is as remarkable. In two instances M. Doré departs from his 
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text. The first is that of the black fox flogged out of its valuable skin 
by the remorseless Baron. The animal, wonderfully drawn in its flayed 
and tortured state, jumps out of the jaws of its hide, not through the 
cross-cut made by the sword expressly as a means of exit for the crea- 
ture. The other instance is that of the king’s state-coachman, of 
whom the Baron says that the arms of England were very artistically 
cut in his beard, but whom M. Doré represents as a rotund personage, 
with a double-chin perfectly close-shaven. The submarine scenes are 
perfectly wonderful in the fertility of fantastic imagination. They 
display the Oriental for their sensuousness and luxury ; and the artist 
has seized his opportunity to gratify his love for the horrible by repre- 
senting the famine-stricken subjects of the king of the island greedily 
quarrelling over the skeleton of a horse. The figures in this drawing 
are truly ghastly in their realisation of the ugliness and the agony of 
starvation ; and there are pictures in the Jnferno which it would be 
easier to forget than this little sketch, so full is it of human suffering 
and degradation. 

Among the latest records of the progress of art in France, an 
account of M. Doré’s actual and projected work is to be found. Two 
folios of his Bible are published, and their reproduction in English 
commences with this year. These folios are studded with two hundred 
and twenty-eight drawings. The art-critics differ widely as to their 
merits and defects; but the English public will judge for themselves ; 
and very pleasant it is to know that they will not have to wait long. 

The same writer informs us that the indefatigable artist, far from 
reposing for a moment on his early-gathered laurels, is, while working 
on the Old Testament, sketching illustrations of the Gospels, finishing 
a series for La Fontaine, preparing a series for Milton and Shakespeare, 
for Montague, and Plutarch’s Lives; and projecting the illustrating 
of Homer, Herodotus, Virgil, Ovid, Tasso, Ariosto, and the leading 
Spanish and German poets. Remembering what he has done, learn- 
ing what he intends to do, and bearing in mind that it is also his 
fixed determination to be a great artist in colour some day; feeling 
how he has enriched our treasury of thought, association, and enjoy- 
ment; acknowledging the gems with which he has decorated the 
shrines of our familiar worship withal, shall we not say to Gustave 
Doré, “May you live a thousand years !” oa 

















Drussels Grave and Gay. 


THE property-room of a large theatre, a few hours before boxing-night, 
and with every hand in it struggling to have effects ready for the panto- 
mime,—such was the kind of establishment where I spent my first hours 
in Brussels. _ It was crowded with busy workers, who were pale and worn 
from night-work, and who were looking forward eagerly to to-morrow 
_ to relieve them of the constant strain upon their powers and to repay 
them by the success which would certainly crown their efforts. That 
peculiar amalgamation of smell wherein glue and paint, varnish and 
new wood, mingle amicably together, and the gold-leaf, tinfoil, and 
sham ornaments lying about in great profusion, all strengthened the 
belief that we were in a theatrical workshop. A piece of wood like a 
deformed rolling-pin with a bulbous head, what seemed to be a large 
fancy pudding with a raised crust, and a gaudy mass of crimson velvet 
and ermine lying loosely over a carpenter’s bench with shavings clinging 
to its border, were the first things I saw, after my eyes had become ac- 
customed to the flaring gas. For though it was broad daylight outside, 
this closed-in hall or shed was brilliantly lit up; and the carpenters, 
painters, modellers, gilders, sempstresses, and their assistants, nimbly 
plied their fingers in the flare of many jets. A second glance at the 
rolling-pin, and half of it was turned into gold; another look at the 
pudding, and its interstices and raised work were rapidly forming them- 
selves into such a coronet as we see on pantomimic giants. In another 
half-hour I mentally apologised for my mistake; for, glittering with gold- 
leaf and sparkling in the gas, I saw in that pudding and rolling-pin a 
large crown and sceptre for to-morrow’s show. The crimson velvet and 
ermine were stitched together to resemble the robes of royalty, and the 
three shams were placed athwart another sham, upon which two men 
and a boy were rapidly gluing cloth and gold and gaudy ornaments. 
The scene-painters were dextrously converting wooden platters into 
gorgeous escutcheons, and the patches of plain deal gradually blazed 
forth in all the glories of heraldic colouring. The arms of the nine 
provinces of Belgium, with an extra allowance for Brabant as the princi- 
pal one, were, I learnt, to be the results of their labours. 

Black cloth in massive folds ; wooden vases painted to imitate metal, 
behind which incense was to be burned as if from tripods ; mouldings gilt 
and plain; huge wreaths and bouquets of golden flowers and leaves, such 
as only grow in transformation-scenes; heavy gold fringe; heavier festoons 
of gold lace; more blocks and shapes of rough wood, which were after- 
wards to evolve into things of beauty; shiny, shell-like trifles, appar- 
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ently of jet; and a heap of black-and-white-silk shoulder-ribbons, were 
the things most prominent, as we were conducted slowly rogpd the 
room. This was so far occupied by the one huge object upoh which 
all attention was concentrated, and on behalf of which so much and 
such diverse work was being performed, that the remainder of the spa- 
cious chamber made a crowded passage, in which workmen, visitors, 
and the medley I have mentioned, mingled heterogeneously and with 
much apparent confusion. The house had been built for it; no fit 
chamber in Brussels being large enough for its mightiness. Reaching 
to the roof of the wooden shed, and with the different handicraftsmen 
busily at work on its huge sides, stood THE Car. 

For it was the state-hearse used at the funeral of the late King of 
the Belgians we had come to see; and all the garish preparation and 
theatrical adornment were meant to solace the people for his loss It is 
impossible to convey the affectionate admiration every one evinced for 
this monster bit of stage-work. The leading workmen and artists 
patted it tenderly when expatiating on its beauties; and throughout our 
stay the reverential attention the car received strongly suggested idol- 
worship, or some new sect among the followers of Juggernaut, who only 
drew the line at immolation under the wheels. Had we ever seen such 
a car? Could England produce such a beauty in five days? What 
would be the effect of a sight of it upon the people of London? What 
were the Duke of Wellington’s and Lord Palmerston’s funeral-cars like 
respectively? What did they each cost, and how should we estimate 
the priceless value of this? Such were the questions rapidly put to us, 
as, with respectful attention and craned necks, we walked slowly round 
the gigantic shell. For, despite its air of solidity, the vast mass tot- 
tered tremulously when touched; and on stooping underneath the fringe 
at its foot, and looking up, at the request of our enthusiastic conductor, 
we saw that it was so hollow and fragile that we asked how much the 
coffin it was built to support would be likely to weigh. More than an 
English ton! How, then, will it be raised to the bier at the summit of 
the car, and how will this frail structure support its weight? “0, you 
don’t understand. The bier is only supposed to hold the body ; that”— 
and the diminished interest in the subject talked of was very apparent 
in the speaker’s changed tone and manner—“ we shove in here between 
the wheels, so that it will steady the entire affair. Ah, yes; the bier is 
beautiful; and it will touch their hearts to see the crown and sceptre 
and the cloak upon it, as it is driven slowly through the streets to-mor- 
row. No one will suspect that the King is down here, a few inches from 
the ground; and this heavy gold fringe will hide him nicely.” The 
practical views here expressed turned out to be correct. Quietly resting 
in a sort of boot, and undoubtedly acting as ballast to his own funeral- 
car, the mortal remains of Leopold, king of the Belgians, were conveyed 
through thousands upon thousands of upturned faces, the rapt interest 


of which was concentrated on the property-bier high in the air, and not 
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one of whom thought of gazing upon the portion of the car where it 
really lay. ; 

Leaving the vast work-shed, after having condoled with an artist 
on the substitution of gold-leaf for white tinfoil—a change which had 
been insisted upon by the present king in obedience to an old law, 
which gives to dead monarchs the inestimable privilege of being 
mourned in black and gold instead of black and silver—and stumbling 
over the men and women and children gazing eagerly through the 
chinks in the door, we proceeded to the palace. More theatricals here. 
Speaking from a necessarily limited experience, I venture to say that 
the back-doors of palaces are as like the stage-doors of theatres as the 
court-yards and vestibules are like that disappointing fairyland—behind 
the scenes. The door-keepers eye you with suspicious malevolence, 
until satisfied that you have a right to admission; and once within the 
magic portals, you are allowed to wander to and fro, and to develop 
your purposelessness amid a crowd of self-contained and busy rank 
and file. At Brussels there is a little white house in one corner of the 
first yard at the back of the palace, which is as shabby and insolvent- 
looking an establishment as a misanthrope could wish to see. What it 
is for, and why it was built, are both problems for a thoughtful mind. 
Isolated, and surrounded by unhealthy-looking trees, it might be a 
police-station in a thinly-populated country, or the farm-house ofa 
London tea-garden, where curds and whey are sold in the daytime, 
and where blinking shabbiness is condoned each evening by a burst of 
fireworks and the glare of illuminated transparencies. Whatever may 
be its normal uses, its purlieus were used as conversation-places on the 
day preceding the funeral. Gorgeously-attired equerries, grooms of 
the chambers, and other palace functionaries, hung about the classic 
groves of this shabby little house, as if its common every-day surround- 
ings were a relief to the solemn monotony of the palace. Behind its 
trees they smoked, and expectorated, and chatted, always on the coming 
pageant, and never, in my hearing, without special and frequent refer- 
ence to the car. Through the deserted quadrangles, in which the only 
sign of life was an occasional glimpse of a blue or red uniform at the 
windows looking down on them ; and after many windings and doublings 
we join the crowd of sight-seers, who are pressing decorously, but with 
an all-pervading air of suppressed joviality, into the room where the 
dead man is lying in state. The hands are gloved, and the body decked 
out in uniform and ribbons. The only part visible is the face, and this 
does not look like that of a corpse, for it bears none of the sanctifying 
placidity of death ; and the solemn halo which purifies and irradiates 
the commonest features is altogether wanting. The cheeks are pink 
and blooming, the skin glossy and unwrinkled, the expression hard 
as that of a ship’s figure-head. The newspapers accounted for this by 
saying that the poor old King’s face was rouged and enamelled before 
it was exhibited, and its expression altered by the stuffing and disin- 
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fecting fluids crammed into the mouth and head. It would have been 
scarcely more artificial to have had a lay-figure made, and it is certain 
the substitution might have been effected without suspicion. The 
darkened rooms we walked through to reach the couch, the blaze of 
light thrown artistically upon it, the barriers guarded. by soldiers on 
duty, to prevent curious spectators coming too near the body, and the 
momentary glance each person got as they filed by in rapid succession, 
would have all favoured the illusion ; and I venture to say that not one 
out of the thousands of daily visitors would have been able to detect the 
difference between a dead king from the Baker-street exhibition and a 
dead king from the palace at Laeken. The chatter of the bereaved 
populace, the delighted exclamations at the beauty of the sight, and the 
ecstasy with which the details of wig and orders, of epaulettes and uni- 
form, were dwelt upon, all went to prove the ease with which the sub- 
terfuge might have been made ; and I descended the stairs with a throng 
of gossiping blouses and mob-caps, speculating upon the ease with 
which the sham bier of the car might have been matched by a sham 
corpse in the palace. 

All that night the giant hearse lay heavily on the soul of Brus- 
sels, and we achieved quite a social reputation at the dable-@héte by 
the information we gave concerning its appearance. Belgians arriv- 
ing from the provinces made it their first care to glean particulars 
respecting it; and the number of horses it would require, its size, 
colour, and magnificence, were all subjects upon which the popular 
curiosity was inexhaustible. The people who let windows for to- 
morrow’s show laid no stress upon the rest of the procession, or threw 
in kings, princes, ambassadors, soldiers, and civic dignitaries, as sub- 
ordinate trifles, well enough in their place, but not to be named in the 
same breath with the great sight of the day. So the next morning, in 
the palace and without its gates, it was still the car. Waiting in a 
room where the Senators, or members of the Upper Parliamentary 
Chamber, were to assemble, we were first peeped at by door-keepers 
and footmen, who afterwards made the car and the time of its expected 
arrival the plea of talk. If any one cares to know what the state- 
rooms of a palace look like on the morning of the funeral of their late 
master, I can tell him that they are frowsy, close, and uncomfortable, 
and by no means too clean. The front-windows were closed and draped, 
and the side ones so dull and dirty as to give a subdued tone and dust- 
mottled aspect to the glittering helmets and bright uniforms assembled 
in the Place beyond, much as if they were the handiwork of an incom- 
petent old master. Much gossip and whispering from the mourners, 
who arrive in small detachments, each man in uniform and decorations, 
and ail sidling to the front-windows before they have been many minutes 
in the room. For by stooping beneath the heavy curtains, and gazing 
through the chink in the closed shutters, the Place in front of the 
palace is seen. Here mounted soldiers were guarding a vast open 
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space, up which the car would come. Soon a faint and sickly smell per- 
meates the room, and the shuffling noise on the balcony outside is found 
to proceed from the men and boys feeding the incense jars. These 
labourers were literally in half-mourning ; for as only the upper part 
of their bodies could be seen from the street below, their legs being 
hidden by the closed-in balustrades, a black jacket and crape-covered 
cap sufficed to symbolise their grief, while their legs ran to and fro, as 
we saw from the window, in the familiar fustian of their work-a-day life. 
The incense was burnt behind flat bits of wood, painted to resemble 
vases, and the general effect was that of theatrical fireworks in the day- 
time. Let me here note the singular optical delusions to which some 
of the people said to have been in the palace were exposed. One eye- 
witness described the procession of the king, queen, and family through 
the rooms to the one where the dead body lay, and was much affected by 
the manifest emotion of her majesty. Another had the good fortune— 
dwelt upon with much modest self-congratulation—to be partaking of a 
slight refection with one of the palace servants, when two good-looking 
fair young men lounged into the room. These were the Prince of 
Wales, accompanied by his brother Prince Alfred in naval uniform. 
The happy contrast of the blue-and-gold of one brother with the scarlet- 
and-gold of the other, and the interesting circumstance of Prince Alfred 
“looking much stouter than in his portraits,” were dwelt upon with 
delicacy and tact, and the British reader made happy by an estimate of 
the number of pounds avoirdupois the second son of the Queen had 
increased in weight since the spell-bound writer beheld him last. As 
the Queen of the Belgians and her children not only were not in the 
palace, but were not even in Brussels on the day of the funeral, and as 
Prince Alfred was cruising in the Mediterranean at the time, I can only 
suppose that inhaling the fumes of incense has the effect of hashish- 
smoking, and thus account for some of the highly imaginative details 
I have read since my return. 

When the different rooms were full of gorgeously -apparelled 
mourners, and when the King and his party of guests had passed 
through them into the brilliantly lit-up chamber where the coffin lay, 
the masters of the ceremonies arranged the procession. Here, again, the 
scene strikingly resembled a stage-pageant. Old gentlemen in scarlet 
gowns; old gentlemen wigged, capped, and ribboned; old gentlemen 
with that inexpressive vacuity of visage familiar to all who know the - 
banner-bearers, military rank-and-file, priests, Romans, and countrymen, 
of our large theatres; ranged solemnly in couples, and marching as if 
their lives depended on their keeping step, passed slowly by ; and when 
they had all reached the street, the service was over, and the procession 
started on its way. There were plenty of evidences of respect and sorrow 
both in palace and city; and it was impossible to mingle or converse with 
the people of Brussels without feeling that the dead man was sincerely 
and generally mourned. Still, the excitement of sight-seeing is so op- 
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posed to the indulgence of grief that I was not surprised to find the great 
Car still hold its own triumphantly as an object of popular sentiment. 
It looked wonderfully gaudy now. Perhaps from the windows the mass 
of variegated colour, the gold plasters, tinfoil, bismuth, and vermilion 
blended together in something like harmony; but from the street it 
looked an unwieldy mass of gorgeous incongruity, reminding one more 
of a pantomime than a funeral. The sham tripods smoked away round 
the mock bier, until one of them caught fire, when they were put out ; 
the vast mass shook and quivered as if the heavy coffin in the boot 
were scarcely enough to steady it; and so, stopping every few minutes, 
as if for admiration, but really not to overtake the first part of the pro- 
cession, the three miles to the burial-place were got over, and the poor 
clay, on which so much frippery, gaudiness, pomp, and display had been 
bestowed, was left at Laeken to be bowed to, grimaced at, dressed for, 
and preached over, no more. 

It was pleasant in the senate-chamber next day to recognise the 
same supers playing a different part. From my perch of observation 
I could see the pall-bearers, amateur mutes, and semi-professional 
mourners of yesterday troop joyously in, and could hear their congra- 
tulations and comments to each other. They were essentially noisy ; 
and when an old gentleman in a wig, who had walked as pall-bearer on 
the preceding day, and who then wore a shabby brown paletot over his 
gorgeous uniform as an appropriate funeral garb—when this old gentle- 
man seated himself, as president, at a table opposite the throne, he 
threw up his hands wildly, as if to pray for quiet. The supers whis- 
pered to each other, and were still for perhaps five seconds. Then, 
more arrivals, more congratulations, more noise, until the president 
seizes a small bell and rings it vigorously, when the whole assembly is 
again momentarily hushed. Chaff about medals and ribbons, curiosity 
as to the foreign guests who were to come through the curtain to the 
right with the Queen, and to stand as if for inspection in a railed-off 
space, and compliments on each other’s good looks, and the auspicious 
nature of the coming ceremony, seemed to make up the chat, which 
was wonderfully like that of less exalted and less highly decorated 
every-day people. Yet that red gown yonder denotes a cardinal of the 
church; those robes of violet and green silk clothe dignitaries scarcely 
less exalted ; and each of the gay uniforms represents some distinguished 
service in the fields of diplomacy or of war. A second and more criti- 
cal inspection of the faces around, and the stock theatrical expression, 
the conventional immobility of the super, is seen to have given way to 
intelligent interest and pleased excitement. My mission is to observe 
the signs of public feeling, and to draw inferences from the gaiety I 
see. It is the political future of Belgium we seek to estimate; and 
upon the events of the next few days, and the demeanour of the people, 
many thinkers will augur well or ill for the cause of constitutional free- 
dom. Some wiseacres had declared, before I left England, that the real 
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wish of the majority ef Belgians was that their country should be ab- 
sorbed in one of the powerful states, her neighbours; and the problem 
I wished to solve was how far this belief was founded on fact. What- 
ever view I might have entertained before arriving in Brussels, I could 
not, without abrogating all claim to intelligence, have had a doubt after 
the first few hours of my stay there. The loyalty was fervent and 
honest, and the zealous determination to give no foreign sympathiser 
an opportunity of laying hands on their dear Belgium so unanimous 
as to make one doubt whether “ the French party,” or “the Prussian 
party,” or the “extreme Ultramontane party,” were realities after all. 
From the moment of the King’s appearance in the senate-chamber to the 
conclusion of his speech the utmost enthusiasm prevailed. Two of the 
most eminent ecclesiastics were to be seen clutching each other’s gowns 
when the cheering was at its height, as if to prevent themselves join- 
ing in a hilarity rather too turbulent for men of their cloth; the older 
members of the chambers, who, as one of them remarked to me, “ had 
seen the christening of the Belgian kingdom, and had now lived to be 
present at its confirmation,” shouted and waved their hands like boys; 
but it was with moistened eyes, and a serious grateful look, as if the 
prayers and aspirations of the King found a true echo in their hearts. 

There was a fine assembly of royal Teutons in the state-pew with 
the Queen; and next to our own popular young Prince and his bluff 
relative the Duke, the presence of the stalwart husband of the Princess- 
royal was the most suggestive. If Prince Frederic William had ever 
leant to the policy and statecraft of his father’s most prominent ad- 
viser, and if he had been taught to expect averted looks and tepid 
loyalty in Belgium,.he must have been mightily astonished at the sight 
before him. Anyhow, the affectionate regard for the reigning family, - 
the touching interest in the Queen and her children, the enthusiastic 
attachment to a sovereign reigning by the free will of the people whose 
representatives were before us,—made up a wholesome lesson for 
princes and commoners. Visions of another capital, where the appear- 
ance of the monarch is the signal for quiet and gloom; where an ar- 
bitrary and tyrannical policy is raising its own Nemesis, and where a 
change of dynasty even might perhaps be borne with patience and 
resignation, arose, as we saw the heir of abortive absolutism smiling 
congratulations to the heir of constitutional moderation and sagacious 
foresight. 

Gaiety every where in Brussels that day and night; gaiety in the 
shops, the streets, the hotels, the cafés, the theatres. Business was a 
delusion, and the prosaic routine of life a broad farce. Every body 
shook hands when they met, as if they’d just come into a legacy; 
and the looks of the King, his elocution, tact, and common-sense, 
were the theme of every tongue. I went to one of the theatres 
that night, Sunday though it was, and found it crammed. The piece 
was a burlesque spectacle, with excellent scenery and appointments, 
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and in which a bevy of thick-ankled, coarsely-built wenches friskly 
gambolled in the scantiest of attire. A very wooden-looking deer, like 
the shabby stuffed animals put fatuously forward as decoys in third- 
rate fur-shops, was drawn across the stage by a most palpable rope; a 
shot was fired; there was,some shrieking ; and the scene, after an 
interval for refreshments, was transferred to the bottom of the sea. 
Here the king of the fishes held his court, and an immense number of 
comical creatures, made up as lobsters, haddocks, cod, whiting, and 
what not, formed in procession, and made their reverences to their finny 
king. The analogy was not very apparent; but it tickled the fancy 
of the house. Each time a bow was proffered, or any sign of reverence 
implied, the cheering was vehement; and when a lobster-in-waiting, 
with three red-herrings as decorations dangling on his breast, mutely 
swore to fealty by executing a complicated fandango, and nipping a 
feeble codfish in his claws, the delight was irrepressible. There was 
nothing new in the piece. It had run for more than a hundred nights, 
and probably every one present had seen and laughed at it before; but 
the real King had assumed his throne that morning, and the general 
hilarity wanted but slight excuse to effervesce. 

So in the casino up that monster Passage, where the footfalls are 
unceasing and the reek of tobacco permanent. Full to the ceiling, and 
with citizens placidly quaffing beer from huge glass-vessels on its stairs 
and in its stuffy bar, allusions to “ /e Rov” were interpolated into the 
stale old songs, and the event of the morning was the staple subject of 
the night. So in all the other places of amusement we visited experi- 
mentally ; and long after our tour was over, I could hear from my snug 
bedroom in the Hétel de l'Europe sounds of convivial revelry from 
every one of the many streets leading to the Place Royale. 

The solemn Ze Dewm in the ancient cathedral of St. Gudule next 
day brought out the uniforms and vestments again. Crosiers, mitres, 
bayonets, bearskins, decorations, drums, missals, organs, cheers, singing, 
wands of office, trumpets, fiddles, filled every portion of the aisles and 
choir, and converted the grand edifice into something between a volun- 
teer drill-room and a scene from Le Prophéte. Still the same feeling, 
the same personal affection, the same constitutional loyalty, from the 
cardinal archbishop to the humblest neophyte, from the decorated sol- 
dier or envoy to the ornamental beadles and bandmasters. And I left 
Brussels the following morning with the conviction that so long as 
the king, Leopold II., pursues the policy indicated in his inaugural 
speech, Belgium will be true to herself, and laugh to scorn the ill- 
omened hints of the sympathisers who feel for her as a certain northern 
potentate once felt for a certain “sick man.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
DISMAY, 


Mrs. Luptow and Til had concluded the meal which is so generally 
advanced to a position of unnatural importance in a household devoid 
of the masculine element en permanence; and, the tea-things having 
been removed, the old lady, according to the established order, was 
provided with a book, over which she was expected to fall comfortably 
asleep. But she did not adhere to the rule of her harmless and placid 
life on this particular occasion. The “cross” was there—no doubt about 
it; and it was no longer indefinite in its nature, but very real, and be- 
ginning to be very heavy. Under the pressure of its weight Geoffrey’s 
mother was growing indifferent to, even unobservant of, the small 
worries which had formerly occupied her mind, and furnished the sub- 
ject-matter of her pardonable little querulousnesses and complaints: a 
grievance in no way connected with the tradespeople, and uninfluenced 
by the “greatest plagues in life,’"—which no reduction of duties in- 
volving cheap groceries, and no sumptuary laws restraining servant- 
gal-ism within limits of propriety in respect of curls and crinoline, had 
any power to assuage,—had taken possession of her now, and she fidgeted 
and fxmed no longer, but was haunted by apprehension and sorely 
troubled. 

A somewhat forced liveliness on Til’s part, and a marked avoidance 
of the subject of Geoffrey, of whom, as he had just left them, it would 
have been natural that the mother and daughter should talk, bore 
witness to the embarrassment she felt, and increased Mrs. Ludlow’s 
depression. She sat in her accustomed arm-chair, but her head drooped 
forward and her fingers tapped the arms in an absent manner, which 
showed her preoccupation of mind. Til at length took her needlework, 
and sat down opposite her mother, in a silence which was interrupted 
after a considerable interval by the arrival of Charley Potts, who had not 
altogether ceased to offer clumsy and violently-improbable explanations 
of his visits, though such were rapidly coming to be unnecessary. 

On the present occasion Charley floundered through the prelimi- 
naries with more than his usual impulsive awkwardness, and there 
was that in his manner which caused Til (a quick observer, and espe- 
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cially so in his case) to divine that he had something particular to 
say to her. If she were right in her conjecture, it was clear that the 
opportunity must be waited for,—until the nap, in which Mrs. Ludlow 
invariably indulged in the evening, should have set in. The sooner 
the conversation settled into sequence, the sooner this desirable event 
might be expected to take place; so Til talked vigorously, and Charley 
seconded her efforts. Mrs. Ludlow said little, until, just as Charley 
began to think the nap was certainly coming, she asked him abruptly 
if he had seen Geoffrey lately. Miss Til happened to be looking at 
Charley as the question was put to him, and saw in a moment that the 
matter he had come to speak to her about concerned her brother. 

“No, ma’am,” said Charley; “none of us have seen Geoff lately. 
- Bowker and I have planned a state visit to him; he’s as hard to get at 
as a swell in the Government with things to give away—what do you 
call it?—patronage; but we’re not going to stand it. We can’t do with- 
out Geoff. By the by, how’s the youngster, ma’am ?” 

“The child is very well, I believe,” said Mrs. Ludlow, with a shake 
of the head, which Charley Potts had learned to recognise in connection 
with the “cross,” but which he saw with regret on the present occasion. 
“Tm afraid they’ve heard something,” he thought. “ But,” continued 
the old lady querulously, “I see little of him, or of Geoffrey either. 
Things are changed; I suppose it’s all right, but it’s not easy for a 
mother to see it; and I don’t think any mother would like to be a mere 
visitor at her own son’s house,—not that I’m even much of that now, 
Mr. Potts; for I’m sure it’s a month or more since ever I have darkened 
the doors of Elm Lodge,—and I shouldn’t so much mind it, I hope, if 
it was for Geoffrey’s good; but I can’t think it’s that—” Here the old . 
lady’s voice gave way, and she left off with a kind of sob, which went 
to Charley’s soft heart and filled him with inexpressible confusion. Til 
was also much taken aback, though she saw at once that her mother 
had been glad of the opportunity of saying her little say, under the 
influence of the mortification she had felt at Geoffrey’s silence on the 
subject of her future visits to Elm Lodge. He had, as we have seen, 
made himself as delightful as possible in every other respect; but he 
had been strictly reticent about Margaret, and he had not invited his 
mother and sister to his house. She had been longing to say all this 
to Til; and now she had got it out, in the presence of a third party, 
who would “see fair” between her justifiable annoyance and Til’s un- 
reasonable defence of her brother. Til covered Charley’s embarrassment 
by saying promptly, in a tone of extreme satisfaction, 

“Geoffrey was here to-day; he paid us quite a long visit.” 

“ Did he ?” said Charley; “and is he all right ?” 

“O yes,” said Til, “he is very well; and he told us all about his 
pictures ; and, do you know, he’s going to put baby and the nurse into 
a corner group, among the people on the Esplanade,—only he must 
wait till baby’s back is stronger, and his neck leaves off waggling, so as 
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to paint him properly, sitting up nice and straight in nurse’s arms.” 
And then Miss Til ran on with a great deal of desultory talk, concern- 
ing Geoffrey, and his description of the presents, and what he had said 
about Lord Caterham and Annie Maurice. Charley listened to her 
with more seriousness than he usually displayed; and Mrs. Ludlow 
sighed and shook her head at intervals, until, as the conversation set- 
tled into a dialogue, she gradually dropped asleep. Then Til’s manner 
changed, and she lowered her voice, and asked Charley anxiously if he 
had come to tell her any bad news. 

“Tf you have,” she said, “and that it can be kept from mamma, tell 
it at once, and let me keep it from her.” 

With much true delicacy and deep sympathy, Charley then related 
to Til the scene which had taken place between himself, Bowker, 
and Stompff,—and told her that Bowker had talked the matter over 
with him, and they had agreed that it was not acting fairly by Geof- 
frey to allow him to remain in ignorance of the floating rumours, 
injurious to his wife’s character, which were rife among their friends. 
How Stompff had heard of Margaret’s having fainted in Lord Cater- 
ham’s room, Charley could not tell; that he had heard it, and had 
heard a mysterious cause assigned to it, he knew. That he could 
have known any thing about an incident apparently so trivial proved 
that the talk had become tolerably general, and was tending to the 
injury of Geoffrey, not only in his self-respect and in his feelings, 
but in his prospects. Charley was much more alarmed and uneasy, 
and much more grieved for Geoffrey, than even Bowker; for he 
had reason to fear that no supposition derogatory to Margaret’s ante- 
_ cedents could surpass the reality. He alone knew where and how the 
acquaintance between Geoffrey and Margaret had begun, and he was 
therefore prepared to estimate the calamity of such a marriage cor- 
rectly. He did not exactly know what he had intended to say to 
Matilda Ludlow; he had come to the house with a vague idea that 
something ought to be done ;—that Til ought to speak to her sister-in- 
law,—a notion which in itself proved Charley Potts to be any thing but 
& wise man,—ought to point out to her that her indifference to her 
husband was at once ungrateful to him and short-sighted to her own 
interest ; and that people, notably his employer, were talking about it. 
Charley Potts was not exactly an adept in reading character, and the 
real Margaret was a being such as he could neither have understood 
nor believed in; therefore the crudity, wildness, and inapplicability of 
this scheme were to be excused. 

A very few words on his part served to open the susceptible heart of 
Miss Til, especially as they had spoken on the subject, though generally, 
before ; and they were soon deep in the exchange of mutual confidences. 
Til cried quietly, so as not to wake her mother; and it distressed 
Charley very keenly to see her tears and to hear her declare that her 
sister-in-law had not the slightest regard for her opinion ; that, though 
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perfectly civil to her, Margaret had met all her attempts at sisterly 
intimacy with most forbidding coldness; and that she felt sure any 
attempt to put their relation on a more familiar footing would be 
useless. 

“She must have been very badly brought up, I am sure,” said Til. 
“We don’t know any thing about her family; but I am sure she never 
learned what the duties of a wife and mother are.” 

Charley looked admiringly at Til as she sadly uttered this remark, 
and his mind was divided between a vision of Til realising in the most 
perfect manner the highest ideal of conjugal and maternal duty, and 
speculation upon what might have been the polite fiction presented by 
Geoffrey to his mother and sister as an authentic history of Margaret’s 
parentage and antecedents. 

“ Did Geoffrey seem cheerful and happy to-day ?” he asked, escaping 
off the dangerous ground of questions which he could have answered 
only too completely. 

“Well,” replied Til, “I can’t say he did. He talked and laughed, 
and all that; but I could see that he was uneasy and unhappy. How 
much happier he was when we were all together, in the days which seem 
80 far off now!” 

At this point the conversation became decidedly sentimental ; for 
Charley, while carefully maintaining that true happiness was only to be 
found in the married state, was equally careful to state his opinion that 
separation from Til must involve a perfectly incomparable condition 
of misery; and altogether matters were evidently reaching a climax. 
Matilda Ludlow was an unaffected honest girl; she knew perfectly 
well that Charley loved her, and she had no particular objection to his 
selecting this particular occasion on which to tell her so. But Til and 
Charley were not to part that evening in the character of affianced 
lovers; for, in one of those significant pauses which precede important 
words, cab-wheels rolled rapidly up to the little gate, hurried footsteps 
ran along the flagged path, and a loud knock and ring at the door 
impatiently demanded attention. 

Mrs. Ludlow awoke with a violent start; Charley and Til looked at 
each other. The door was opened, and a moment later the cook from 
Elm Lodge was in the room, and had replied to Charley’s hurried 
question by the statement that her master was very ill, and she had 
been sent to fetch Miss Ludlow. 

“Very ill! has any accident happened?” They all questioned the 
woman, who showed much feeling—all his dependents loved Geoffrey— 
and the confusion was so great, that it was some minutes before they 
succeeded in learning what actually had happened. That Geoffrey had 
returned home as usual; had gone to the nursery, and played with the 
child and talked to the nurse as usual ; had gone to his painting-room; 
and had not again been seen by the servants, until the housemaid had 
found him lying on the hearth-rug an hour before, when they had sent 
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for Dr. Brandram, and that gentleman had despatched the cook to bring 
Miss Ludlow. 

“ Did Mrs. Ludlow tell you to come?” asked Til. 

To this the woman replied that her mistress was not at home. She 
had been out the greater part of the day, had returned later than 
Mr. Ludlow, and had kept the cab waiting for an hour; then she had 
gone away again, and had not returned when the cook had been sent 
on her errand. Charley Potts exchanged looks of undisguised alarm 
with Til at this portion of the woman’s narrative, and, seeing that 
reserve would now be wholly misplaced, he questioned her closely con- 
cerning Mrs. Ludlow. She had nothing to tell, however, beyond that 
the housemaid had said her master and mistress had been together in 
the dining-room, and, surprised that dinner had not been ordered up, 
she had gone thither; but hearing her mistress speaking “rather 
strangely,” she had not knocked at the door. The servants had won- 
dered at the delay, she said, not understanding why their master should 
go without his dinner because Mrs. Ludlow was not at home, and had 
at length found him as she described. 

“ Did Mrs. Ludlow often go out in this way ?” asked Mr. Potts. 

“ No, sir, never,” said the woman. “I never knew my mistress leave 
my master alone before, sir; and I am afraid something has took place 
between them.” 

The distress and bewilderment of the little party were extreme. 
Manifestly there was but one thing to be done; Til must obey the 
doctor’s summons, and repair immediately to her brother’s house. He 
was very ill indeed, the cook said, and quite “ off his head ;” he.did not 
talk much, but what he did say was all nonsense; and Dr. Brandram 
had said it was the beginning of brain-fever. Charley and Til were both 
surprised at the firmness and collectedness manifested by Mrs. Ludlow 
under this unexpected trial. She-was very pale and she trembled very 
much, but she was quite calm and quiet when she told Til that she 
must put up such articles of clothing as she would require for a few 
days, as it was her intention to go to her son and to remain with 
him. 

“JT am the fittest person, my dear,” said the old lady. “If it be 
only illness that ails him, I know more about it than you do; if it is 
sorrow also, and sorrow of the kind I suspect, I am fitter to hear it and 
act in it than you.” 

It was finally agreed that they should both go to Geoffrey’s house, 
and that Til should return home in the morning; for even in this crisis 
Mrs. Ludlow could not quite forget her household gods, and to contem- 
plate them bereft at once of her own care and that of Til would have 
been too grievous; so they started—the three women in the cab, and 
Charley Potts on the box, very silent, very gloomy, and not even in his 
inmost thoughts approaching the subject of a pipe. 

It was past ten when Geoffrey Ludlow’s mother and sister reached 
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the house which had seen such terrible events since they had visited it 
last. Already the dreary neglected air which settles over every room in 
a dwelling invaded by serious illness, except the one which is the scene 
of suffering, had come upon it. Four hours earlier all was bright and 
cheerful, well cared for and orderly ; now, though the disarray was not 
material, it was most expressive. Mrs. Geoffrey Ludlow had not re- 
turned ; the doctor had gone away, but was coming back as soon as 
possible, having left one of the servants by Geoffrey’s bedside, with 
orders to apply wet linen to his temples without intermission. Geoffrey 
was quiet now—almost insensible, they thought. Mrs. Ludlow and Til 
went to the sick-room at once, and Charley Potts turned disconsolately 
into the dining-room, where the cloth was still laid, and the chairs 
stood about in disorder—one, which Geoffrey had knocked down, lay 
unheeded on the ground. Charley picked it up, sat down upon it, and 
leaned his elbows disconsolately on the table. 

“ Tt’s all up, I’m afraid,” said he to himself; “ and she’s off with the 
other fellow, whoever he is. Well, well, it will either kill Geoff outright 
or break his heart for the rest of his life. At all events, there couldn’t 
have’ been much good in her if she didn’t like Til.” 

After some time Dr. Brandram arrived, and Charley heard him ask 
the servant whether Mrs. Ludlow had returned, and heard her reply 
that her mistress was still absent, but Mrs. Ludlow and her daughter 
had come, and were in her master’s room. The doctor went upstairs 
immediately, and Charley still waited in the parlour, determined to 
waylay him as he came down. 

Geoffrey was dangerously ill, there was no doubt of that, though his 
mother’s terror magnified danger into hopelessness, and refused to be 
comforted by Dr. Brandram’s assurance that no living man could tell 
for certain how things would be. She met the doctor’s inquiry about 
Margaret with quiet reserve : she did not expect her daughter-in-law’s 
return that evening, she said; but she and Miss Ludlow were prepared 
to remain. It was very essential that they should do so, Dr. Brandram 
assured her ; and on the following day he would procure a professional 
nurse. Then he made a final examination of his patient, gave the 
ladies their instructions, observed with satisfaction the absence of fuss, 
and the quiet self-subduing alacrity of Til, and went downstairs, shaking 
his head and wondering, to be pounced upon in the little hall by the 
impulsive Charley, who drew him into the dining-room, and poured out 
a torrent of questions. Dr. Brandram was disposed to be a little re- 
served at first, but unbent when Charley assured him that he and 
Geoffrey were the most intimate friends—“ Brothers, almost,” said Mr. 
Potts, in a conscious tone, which did not strike the doctor. Then he 
told his anxious interlocutor that Geoffrey was suffering from brain- 
fever, which he supposed to be the result of a violent shock, but of 
what kind he could form no idea; and then he said something, in a 
hesitating sort of way, about “domestic affairs.” 
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“Tt is altogether on the mind, then,” said Charley. “In that case, 
no one can explain any thing but himself.” 

“ Precisely so,” said Dr. Brandram ; “and it may, it most probably 
will, be a considerable time before he will be able to give us any expla- 
nation of any thing, and before it would be safe to ask him for any. 
In the mean time,—but no doubt Mrs. Ludlow will return, and—” 

“T don’t think she will do any thing of the kind,” said Charley Potts, 
in a decisive tone; “and, in fact, doctor, I think it would be well to 
say as little as possible about her.” 

Dr. Brandram looked at Mr. Potts with an expression intended to be 
knowing, but which was in reality only puzzled, and assuring him of 
his inviolable discretion, departed. Charley remained at Elm Lodge 
until after midnight, and then, finding that he could be of no service 
to the watchers, sorrowfully wended his way back to town on foot. 

Wearily dragged on the days in the sick man’s room, where he lay 
racked and tormented by fever, and vaguely oppressed in mind. His 
mother and sister tended him with unwearied assiduity, and Dr. Bran- 
dram called in further medical advice. Geoffrey’s life hung in the 
balance for many days—days during which the terror his mother and 
Til experienced are not to be told. The desolate air of the house 
deepened ; the sitting-rooms were quite deserted now. All the bright 
pretty furniture which Geoff had bought for the delectation of his 
bride, all the little articles of use and ornament peculiarly associated 
with Margaret, were dust-covered, and had a ghostly seeming. Charley 
Potts—who passed a great deal of his time moping about Elm Lodge, 
too thankful to be permitted on the premises, and occasionally to catch 
a glimpse of Til’s figure, as she glided noiselessly from the sick-room to 
the lower regions in search of some of the innumerable things which 
are always being wanted in illness and are never near at hand—occa- 
sionally strolled into the painting-room, and lifting the cover which had 
been thrown over it, looked sadly at “The Esplanade at Brighton,” and 
wondered whether dear old Geoff would ever paint baby’s portrait among 
that group in the left-hand corner. 

The only member of the household who pursued his usual course of 
existence was this same baby. Unconscious alike of the flight of his 
mother and the illness, nigh unto death, of his father, the child throve 
apace, and sometimes the sound of his cooing, crowing voice, coming 
through the open doors into the room where his grandmother sat and 
looked into the wan haunted face of her son, caused her unspeakable 
pangs of sorrow and compassion. The child “took to” Til wonder- 
fully; and it is impossible to tell the admiration with which the soul of 
Charley Potts. was filled, as he saw the motherly ways of the young 
lady towards the little fellow, happily unconscious that he did not 
possess a mother’s love. 

Of Margaret nothing was heard. Mrs. Ludlow and Til were utterly 
confounded by the mystery which surrounded them. She made no 
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sign from the time she left the house. Their ignorance of the circum- 
stances of her departure was so complete, that they could not tell 
whether to expect her to do so or not. Her dresses and ornaments were 
all undisturbed in the drawers in the room where poor Geoffrey lay, 
and they did not know whether to remove them or not. She had said 
to Geoffrey, “Whatever I actually require I will send for ;” but they 
did not know this, and she never had sent. The centre of the little 
system—the chief person in the household—the idolised wife—she had 
disappeared as utterly as if her existence had been only a dream. The 
only person who could throw any light on the mystery was, perhaps, 
dying—at all events, incapable of recollection, thought, or speech. It 
“got about” in the neighbourhood that Mr. Ludlow was dangerously 
ill, and that his mother and sister were with him, but his beautiful 
wife was not; whereat the neighbourhood, feeling profoundly puzzled, 
merely looked unutterably wise, and had always thought there was 
something odd in that quarter. Then the neighbourhood called to 
inquire and to condole, and was very pointed in its hopes that Mrs. 
Geoffrey Ludlow was “bearing up well,” and very much astonished to 
receive for answer, “ Thank you, ma’am; but missis is not at home.” 
Mrs. Ludlow knew nothing of all this, and Til, who did know, cared 
nothing ; but it annoyed Charley Potts, who heard and saw a good deal 
from his post of vantage in the dining-room window, and who relieved 
his feelings by swearing under his breath, and making depreciatory 
comments upon the personal appearance of the ladies as they ap- 
proached the house, with their faces duly arranged to the sympathetic 
pattern. 

It chanced that, on one occasion, when Geoffrey had been about 
ten days ill, Til came down into the dining-room to speak to the 
faithful Charley, carrying the baby on one arm, and in her other 
hand a bundle of letters. Charley took the child from her, as a 
matter of course; and the youthful autocrat graciously sanctioning 
the arrangement, the two began to talk eagerly of Geoffrey. Til 
was looking very pale and weary, and Charley was much moved by 
her appearance. 

“T tell you what it is,” he said, “you'll kill yourself, whether 
Geoffrey lives or dies.” He spoke in a tone suggestive of feeling him- 
self personally injured, and Til was not too far gone to blush and smile 
faintly as she perceived it. 

“O no, I sha’n’t,” she said. “ I’m going to lie down all this after- 
noon in the night-nursery. Mamma is asleep now, and Geoffrey is 
quite quiet, though the nurse says she sees no change for the better, no 
real change of any kind indeed. And so I came down to ask you what 
you think I had better do about these letters.” She laid them on the 
table as she spoke. “I don’t think they are business letters, because 


you have taken care to let all Geoffrey’s professional friends know, 
haven’t you, Charley?” 
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Charley thrilled; she had dropped unconsciously, in the intimacy of 
a common sorrow, into calling him by his Christian name, but the 
pleasure it gave him had by no means worn off yet. 

“Yes,” he said; “and you have no notion what a state they are 
all in about dear old Geoff. I assure you they all envy me immensely, 
because I can be of some little use to you. They don’t come here, you 
know, because that would be no use—only making a row with the door- 
bell, and taking up the servants’ time; but every day they come down 
to my place, or write me notes, or scribble their names on the door, 
with fat notes of interrogation after them, if I’m not at home. That 
means, ‘How’s dear old Geoff? send word at once.’ Why, there’s 
Stompff—I told you he was a beast, didn’t 1? Well, he’s not halfa 
beast, I assure you; he is in such a way about Geoff; and, upon my 
word, I don’t think it’s all because he is worth no end of money to him, 
—I don’t indeed. He is mercenary, of course, but not always and not 
altogether; and he really quite got over me yesterday by the way he 
talked of Geoffrey, and wanted to know if there was any thing in the 
world he could do. Any thing in the world, according to Stompff, 
meant any thing in the way of money, I suppose ; an advance upon the 
‘Esplanade,’ or something of that sort.” 

“Yes, I suppose it did,” said Til; “but we don’t want money. 
Mamma has plenty to go on with until—” here her lip quivered,— 
“until Geoffrey can understand and explain things. It’s very kind 
of Mr. Stompff, however, and I’m glad he’s not quite a beast,” said the 
young lady simply. “ But, Charley, about these letters; what should 
I do?” 

At this point the baby objected to be any longer unnoticed, and 
was transferred to Til, who walked up and down the room with the 
injured innocent, while Charley turned over the letters, and looked at 
their superscriptions. 

“You are sure there is no letter from his wife among these ?” said 
Charley. 

“OQ no!” replied Til; “I know Margaret’s hand well; and I have 
examined all the letters carefully every day. There has never been one 
from her.” , 

“ Here are two with the same monogram, and the West-end district 
mark; I think they must be from Miss Maurice. If these letters can 
be made out to mean any thing, they are A.M. And see, one is plain, 
and one has a deep black edge.” 

Til hurried up to the table. “I hope Lord Caterham is not dead,” 
she said; “I have heard Geoffrey speak of him with great regard; and 
only the day he was taken ill, he said he feared the poor fellow was 
going fast.” 

“TI think we had better break the seal and see,” said Charley ; 
“Geoff would not like any neglect in that quarter.” 

He broke the seal as he spoke, and read the melancholy note which 
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Annie had written to Geoffrey when Arthur died, and which had never 
received an answer. 

Charley Potts and Til were much shocked and affected at the intel- 
ligence which the note contained. 

“T haven’t cared about the papers since Geoff has been ill, or I 
suppose I should have seen the announcement of Lord Caterham’s 
death, though I don’t particularly care for reading about the swells at 
auy time,” said Charley. ‘“ But how nicely she writes to Geoffrey, 
poor girl! I am sure she will be shocked to hear of his illness, and you 
must write to her,—h’m,—Til. What do you say to writing, and letting 
me take your letter to-morrow myself? Then she can ask me any 
questions she likes, and you need not enter into any painful expla- 
nations.” 

Til was eminently grateful for this suggestion, which she knew was 
dictated by the sincerest and most disinterested wish to spare her; for 
to Charley the idea of approaching the grandeur of St. Barnabas Square, 
and the powdered pomposity of the lordly flunkeys, was, as she well 
knew, wholly detestable. So it was arranged that Charley should 
fulfil this mission early on the following day, before he presented him- 
self at Elm Lodge. The baby was sent upstairs, Til wrote her note, 
and Charley departed very reluctantly, stipulating that Til should at 
once fulfil her promise of lying down in the nursery. 

When, on the ensuing morning, Miss Maurice’s maid reached Elm: 
Lodge, the servants communicated to her the startling intelligence, 
which she roused Annie from her sleep to impart to her, without any 
reference to Mrs. Ludlow and Til, who were not aware for some time- 
that Miss Maurice had sent to make inquiries. On his arrival at St. 
Barnabas Square, Charley Potts was immediately admitted to Annie’s 
presence, and the result of the interview was that she arrived at Elm 
Lodge escorted by that gentleman, whose embarrassment under the 
distinguished circumstances was extreme, before noon. She knew from 
Charley’s report that it would be quite in vain to take Caterham’s letter 
with her; that it must be long ere it should meet the eyes for which it 
was written, if ever it were to do so, and it remained, still undisturbed, 
in her charge. So Annie Maurice shared the sorrow and the fear of 
Geoffrey's mother and sister, and discussed the mystery that sur- 
rounded the calamities which had befallen them, perfectly unconscious 
that within reach of her own hand lay the key to the enigma. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A CLUE. 


WnritTEN by a dying hand, the letter addressed by Lord Caterham 
to Geoffrey Ludlow was read when the doctors would scarcely have 
pronounced its recipient out of the jaws of death. Gaunt, wan, hectic; 
with great bistre-rings round his big eyes, now more prominent than 
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ever; with his shapely white hands now almost transparent in their 
thinness; with his bushy beard dashed here and there with gray 
patches; and with O such a sense of weariness and weakness,—old 
Geoff, stretched supine on his bed, demanded news of Margaret. They 
had none to give him: told him so—at first gently, then reiterated it 
plainly ; but he would not believe it. They must know something of 
her movements ; some one must have been there to tell him where she 
was; something must have been heard of her. To all these questions 
negative answers. Then, as his brain cleared and his strength in- 
creased—for, except under both of these conditions, such a question 
would not have occurred to him—he asked whether, during his illness, 
there had been no communication from Lord Beauport’s house. A 
mystery there—a desire to leave it over, until Miss Maurice’s next call, 
which happened the next day, when Caterham’s letter, intact, was 
handed to him. 

That letter lay on a chair by Geoffrey’s bedside the whole of that 
afternoon. To clutch it, to look at it, to hold it, with its seal yet un- 
broken, before his eyes, he had employed such relics of strength as 
remained to him; but he dared not open it. He felt that he could 
give no explanation of his feelings; but he felt that if he broke that 
seal, and read what was contained in that letter, all his recent tortures 
would return with tenfold virulence: the mocking demons that had 
sat on his bed and sneered at him; the fiery serpents that had un- 
coiled themselves between him and the easel on which stood the picture 
which urgent necessity compelled him to work at; the pale fair form, 
misty and uncertain generally, yet sometimes with Margaret’s hair and 
eyes, that so constantly floated across his vision, and as constantly 
eluded his outstretched arms,—all these phantasms of his fevered brain 
would return again. And yet, in it, in that sheet of paper lying so 
temptingly near to his pillow, there was news of her! He had but to 
stretch out his hand, and he should learn how far, at least, her story 
was known to the relatives of him who —— The thought in itself 
was too much; and Geoffrey swooned off. When he recovered, his first 
thought was of the letter; his first look to assure himself that it had 
not been removed. No, there it lay! He could resist the temptation 
no longer ; and, raising himself on his elbow, he opened and read it. 

The effect of the perusal of that letter on Geoffrey Ludlow none 
knew but himself. The doctors found him “not quite so well” for the 
succeeding day or two, and thought that his “tone” was scarcely so 
good as they had been led to anticipate ; certain it was that he made no 
effort to rouse himself, and that, save occasionally when spoken to by 
Til, he remained silent and preoccupied. On the third day he asked 
Til to write to Bowker, and beg him to come to him at once. Within 
twenty-four hours that worthy presented himself at Elm Lodge. 

After a few words with Til downstairs, Mr. Bowker was shown up to 
Geoffrey’s room, the door of which Til opened, and, when Mr. Bowker 
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had entered, shut it behind him. The noise of the closing door roused 
Geoffrey, and he turned in his bed, and, looking up, revealed such a 
worn and haggard face, that old Bowker stopped involuntarily, and drew 
along breath, as he gazed on the miserable appearance of his friend. 
There must have been something comical in the rueful expression of 
Bowker’s face, for old Geoff smiled feebly, as he said, 

“Come in, William ; come in, old friend! I’ve had a hard bout of 
it, old fellow, since you saw me ; but there’s no danger now—no in- 
fection, I mean, or any thing of that kind.” 

Geoff spoke haphazard; but what he had said was the best thing to 
restore Mr. Bowker to himself. 

“Your William’s fever-proof,” he growled out in reply, “and don’t 
fear any nonsense of that kind ; and if he did, it’s not that would keep 
him away from a friend’s bedside. I should have been here—that is, 
if you’d have let me ; and, oddly enough, though I’m such a rough old 
brute in general, I’m handy and quiet in times of sickness,—at least so 
I’ve been told ;” and here Bowker stifled a great sigh. “ But the first I 
heard of your illness was from your sister’s letter, which I only got this 
morning.” 

“Give me your hand, William; I know that fast enough. But 
I didn’t need any additional nursing. Til and the old lady—God bless 
them !—have pulled me through splendidly, and But I’m beyond 
nursing now, William ; what I want is ” and Geoff’s voice failed 
him, and he stopped. 


Old Bowker eyed him with tear-blurred vision for a moment, and 
then said, “ What you want is——” 

“ Don’t mind me just now, William ; I’m horribly weak, and girlish, 
and trembling, but I shall get to it in time. What I want is, some 
man, some friend, to whom I can talk openly and unreservedly,—whose 
advice and aid I can seek, in such wretchedness as, I trust, but few 
have experienced.” 

It was a good thing that Geoffrey’s strength had in some degree re- 
turned, for Bowker clutched his hand in an iron grip, as in a dull low 
voice he said, “ Do you remember my telling you the story of my life? 
Why did I tell you that ? Not for sympathy, but for example. I saw 
the rock on to which you were drifting, and hoped to keep you clear. 
I exposed the sadness of my life to you when the game was played out, 
and there was no possibility of redemption. I can’t tell what strait 
you may be in; but if I can help you out of it, there is no mortal thing 
I will not do to aid you.” 

As well as he could Geoff returned the pressure ; then, after a 


moment’s pause, said, “ You know, of course, that my wife has left me?” 
Bowker bowed in acquiescence. 


“You know the circumstances ?” 
“T know nothing, Geoff, beyond the mere fact. Whatever talk there 
may be among such of the boys as I drop in upon now and then, if it 
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turned upon you and your affairs, save in the matter of praising your 
art, it would be certain to be hushed as soon as I stepped in amongst 
them. They know our intimacy, and they are by far too good fellows 
to say any thing that would pain me. So that beyond the mere fact 
which you just stated, 1 know nothing.” 

Then in a low weak voice, occasionally growing full and powerful 
under excitement, and subsiding again into its faint tones, Geoffrey 
Ludlow told to William Bowker the whole history of his married life, 
beginning with his finding Margaret on the door-step, and ending by 
placing in his friend’s hands the posthumous letter of Lord Caterham. 
Throughout old Bowker listened with rapt attention to the story, and 
when he came back from the window, to which he had stepped for the 
perusal of the letter, Geoffrey noticed that there were big tears rolling 
down his cheeks. He was silent for a minute or two after he had laid 
the letter on Geoffrey’s bed ; when he spoke he said, “ We're a dull lot, 
the whole race of us ; and that’s the truth. We pore over our own two- 
penny sorrows, and think that the whole army of martyrs could not 
show such a specimen as ourselves. Why, Geoff, dear old man, what 
was my punishment to yours! What was—but, however, I need not 
talk of that. You want my services—say how.” 

“T want your advice first, William. I want to know how to—how 
to find my wife—for, O, to me she is my wife; how to find Margaret. 
You'll blame me probably, and tell me that I am mad—that I ought to 
cast her off altogether, and to —— But I cannot do that, William ; 
I cannot do that; for I love her—O my God, how I love her still!” 
And Geoffrey Ludlow hid his face in his arms, and wept like a child. 

“T sha’n’t blame you, Geoff, nor tell you any thing of the kind,” 
said old Bowker, in a deep low voice. “I should have been very much 
surprised if ——- However, that’s neither here nor there. What we 
want is to find her now. You say there’s not been the slightest clue to 
her since she left this house ?” 

“ Not the slightest.” 

“She has not sent for any thing—clothes, or any thing ?” 

“ For nothing, as I understand.” 

“She has not sent,—you see, one must understand these things, 
Geoff; all our actions will be guided by them,—she has not sent to ask 
about the child ?” 

Geoff shuddered for an instant, then said, ‘She has not.” 

“That simplifies our plans,” said Bowker. “It is plain now that 
we have only one chance of discovering her whereabouts.” 

“ And that is—” 

“ Through Blackett the detective, the man mentioned in Lord Ca- 
terham’s letter. He must be a sharp fellow; for through the sheer 
pursuance of his trade, and without the smallest help, he must have 
been close upon her trail, even up to the night when you met her and 
withdrew her from the range of his search. If he could learn so much 
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unaided, he will doubtless be able to strike again upon her track 
with the information we can give him.” 

“There’s no chance of this man—this Captain Brakespere, having 
—I mean—now he’s back, you know—having taken means to hide 
her somewhere—where—one couldn’t find her, you know?” said Geof- 
frey, hesitatingly. 

“Tf your William knows any thing of the world,” replied Bowker, 
“there’s no chance of Captain Thingummy having taken the least 
trouble about her. However, I’ll go down to Scotland Yard and see 
what is to be made of our friend Inspector Blackett. God bless you, 
old boy! You know if she is to be found, I’ll do it.” 


They are accustomed to odd visitors in Scotland Yard; but the 
police-constables congregated in the little stone hall stared the next 
day when Mr. Bowker pushed open the swing-door, and calmly planting 
himself among them, ejaculated “ Blackett.” Looking at his beard, 
his singular garb, and listening to his deep voice, the sergeant to whom 
he was referred at first thought he was a member of some foreign 
branch of the force; then glancing at the general wildness of his de- 
meanour, had a notion that he was one of the self-accused criminals 
who are so constantly forcing themselves into the grasp of justice, and 
who are so impatient of release; and finally, comprehending what he 
wanted, sent him, under convoy of a constable, through various long corri- 
dors, into a cocoa-nut-matted room, furnished with a long green-baize- 
covered table, on which were spread a few sheets of blotting-paper, and 
a leaden inkstand, and the walls of which were adorned with a printed 
tablet detailing the disposition of the various divisions of the police- 
force, and the situation of the fire-escapes in the metropolis, and a fly- 
blown Stationers’ Almanac. Left to himself, Mr. Bowker had scarcely 
taken stock of these various articles, when the door opened, and Mr. 
Inspector Blackett, edging his portly person through the very small 
aperture which he had allowed himself for ingress, entered the room, 
and closed the door stealthily behind him. 

“Servant, sir,” said he, with a respectful bow, and a glance at 
Bowker, which took in the baldness of his head, the thickness of his 
beard, the slovenliness of his apparel, and the very shape of his boots, 
—‘servant, sir. You asked for me ?” 

“T did, Mr. Blackett. I’ve come to ask your advice and assistance 
in a rather delicate matter, in which you’ve already been engaged— 
Lord Caterham’s inquiry.” 

“O, beg pardon, sir. Quite right. Friend of his lordship’s may I 
ask, sir ?” 

“Lord Caterham is dead, Mr.—” 

“Quite right, sir; all right, sir. Right to be cautious in these 
matters ; don’t know who you are, sir. If you had not known that 
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fact, must have ordered you out, sir. Impostor, of course. All on the 
square, Mr.—beg pardon ; didn’t mention your name, sir.” 

“My name is Bowker. To a friend of mine, too ill now to follow 
the matter himself, Lord Caterham on his deathbed wrote a letter, de- 
tailing the circumstances under which he had employed you in tracing 
a young woman. That friend has himself been very ill, or he would 
have pursued this matter sooner. He now sends me to ask whether 
you have any news ?” 

“Beg pardon, sir; can’t be too cautious in this matter. What 
may be the name of that friend ?” 

“ Ludlow—Mr. Geoffrey Ludlow.” 

“ Right you are, sir! Know the name well; have seen Mr. Ludlow 
at his lordship’s; a pleasant gentleman too, sir, though not giving me 
the idea of one to take much interest in such a business as this. How- 
ever, I see we’re all square on that point, sir; and I’ll report to you as 
exactly as I would to my lord, if he’d been alive,—feeling, of course, that 
a gentleman’s a gentleman, and that an officer’s trouble will be remu- 
nerated—” 

“You need not doubt that, Mr. Blackett.” 

“TI don’t doubt it, sir; more especially when you hear what I have 
got to tell. It’s been a wearing business, Mr. Bowker, and that I 
don’t deny: there have been many cases which I have tumbled-to 
quicker, and have been able to lay my finger upon parties quicker ; but 
this has been a long chase; and though other members of the force has 
chaffed me, as it were, wanting to know when I shall be free for any 
thing else, and that sort of thing, there’s been that excitement in it 
that I’ve never regretted the time bestowed, and felt sure I should hit 


it at last. My ideas has not been wrong in that partic’ler, Mr. Bowker; 
I have hit it at last!” 


“The devil you have!” 


“T have indeed, sir; and hit it, as has cur’ously happened in my 
best cases, by a fluke. It was by the merest fluke that I was at Rad- 
ley’s Hotel in Southampton and nobbled Mr. Sampson Hepworth, the 
absconding banker of Lombard Street, after Daniel Forester and all the 
city-men had been after him for six weeks. It was all a fluke that I was 
eatin’ a Bath-bun at Swindon, when the clerk that did them Post-office 
robberies tried to pass one of the notes to the refreshment gal. It was 
all a fluke that I was turning out of Grafton Street, after a chat with 
the porter of the Westminster Club,—which is an old officer of the 
G’s and a pal of mine,—into Bond Street, when I saw a lady that I’d 


swear to, if description’s any use, though I never see her before, 
comin’ out of Long’s Hotel.” 


“ A lady!—Long’s Hotel!” 

“ A lady a-comin’ out of Long’s Hotel. A lady with—not to put 
too fine a point upon it—red hair and fine eyes and a good figure; the 
very moral of the description I got at Tenby and them other places. I 
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twigged all this before she got her veil down; and I said to myself, 
‘ Blackett, that’s your bird, for a hundred pound.’ ” 

“ And were you right? Was it—” 

“Wait a minute, sir: let’s take the things in the order in which 
they naturally present themselves. She hailed a cab and jumped in, all 
of a tremble like, as I could see. I hailed another—hansom mine was; 
and I give the driver the office, which he tumbled-to at once—most of 
the West-enders knows me; and we follows the other until he turned 
up a little street in Nottin’ Ill, and I, marking where she got out, 
stopped at the end of it. When she’d got inside, I walked up and took 
stock of the house, which was a little milliner’s and stay-shop. It was 
cur’ous, wasn’t it, sir,” said Mr. Blackett, with a grave professional 
smile, “that my good lady should want a little job in the millinery line 
done for her just then, and that she should look round into that very 
shop that evening, and get friendly with the missis, which was a com- 
municative kind of woman, and should pay her a trifle in advance, and 
should get altogether so thick as to be asked in to take a cup of tea in 
the back-parlour, and get a-talking about the lodger? Once in, I'll 
back my old lady against any ferret that was ever showed at Jemmy 
Welsh’s. She hadn’t had one cup of tea before she knowed all about 
the lodger; how she was the real lady, but dull and lonesome like ; how 
she’d sit cryin’ and mopin’ all day; how she’d no visitors and no letters; 
and how her name was Lambert, and her linen all marked M. L. She’d 
only been there a day or two then, and as she’d scarcely any luggage, 
the milliner was doubtful about her money. My good lady came back 
that night, and told me all this, and I was certain our bird was caged. 
So I put one of our men regular to sweep a crossin’ during the day-- 
time, and I communicated with the sergeant of the division to keep the. 
house looked after at night. But, Lor’ bless you, she’s no intention 
of goin’ away. Couldn’t manage it, I think, if she had; for my missis, 
who’s been up several times since, says the milliner says her lodger’s in 
a queer way, she thinks.” 

“ How do you mean in a queer way ?” interrupted Bowker; “ill ?’” 

“ Well, not exactly ill, I think, sir. I can’t say exactly how, for the- 
milliner’s rather a stupid woman ; and it wouldn’t do for my missis— 
though she’d find it out in a minute—to see the lady. As far as I can 
make out, it’s a kind of fits, and she seems to have had ’em pretty bad 
—off her head for hours at a time, you know. It’s rather cornered 
me, that has, as I don’t exactly know how to act in the case; and I 
went round to the Square to tell his lordship, and then found out what 
had happened. I was thinking of askin’ to see the Hearl—” 

“The what, Mr. Blackett ?” 

“The Hearl—Hearl Beauport, his lordship’s father. But now 
you’ve come, sir, you’ll know what to do, and what orders to give me.” 

“Yes, quite right,” said Bowker, after a moment’s consideration. 
“You must not see Lord Beauport; he’s in a sad state of mind still, 
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and any further worry might be dangerous. You’ve done admirably, 
Mr. Blackett,—admirably indeed; and your reward shall be proportion- 
ate, you may take my word for that; but I think it will be best to leave 
matters as they are until—at all events, until I have spoken to my 
friend. The name was Lambert, I think you said; and what was the 
address ?” 

“ No. 102 Thomson Street, just beyond Nottin’~Ill Gate; milliner’s 
shop, name of Chapman. Beg your pardon, sir, but this is a pretty 
case, and one as has been neatly worked up; you won’t let it be spoilt 
by any amatoors ?” 

“ Eh ?—by what? I don’t think I understand you.” 

“You won’t let any one go makin’ inquiries on their own hook? 
So many of our best cases is spoilt by amatoors shovin’ their oars in.” 

“You may depend on that, Mr. Blackett ; the whole credit of the 
discovery is justly due to you, and you shall have it. Now good day to 
you; I shall find you here, I suppose, when next I want you?” 

Mr. Blackett bowed, and conducted his visitor through the hollow- 
sounding corridors, and bade him a respectful farewell at the door. 
Then, when William Bowker was alone, he stopped, and shook his 
head sorrowfully, muttering, “ A bad job, a bad job! God help you, 
Geoff, my poor fellow! there’s more trouble in store for you—more 
trouble in store !” 


CuHapTer VIII. 
TRACKED, 


THE news which Mr. William Bowker had heard from Inspector 
Blackett troubled its recipient considerably, and it was not until he had 
thought it over deeply and consumed a large quantity of tobacco in the 
process, that he arrived at any settled determination as to what was the 
right course to be pursued by him. His first idea was to make Geoffrey 
Ludlow acquainted with the whole story, and let him act as he thought 
best; but a little subsequent reflection changed his opinion on this 
point. Geoff was very weak in health, certainly in no fit state to leave 
his bed; and yet if he heard that Margaret was found, that her address 
was known, above all that she was ill, Bowker knew him well enough 
to be aware that nothing would prevent him at once setting out to see 
her, and probably to use every effort to induce her to return with him. 
Such a course would be bad in every way, but in the last respect it 
Would be fatal. For one certain reason Bowker had almost hoped that 
nothing more might ever be heard of the wretched woman who had 
fallen like a curse upon his friend’s life. He knew Geoffrey Ludlow 
root and branch, knew how thoroughly weak he was, and felt certain 
that, no matter how grievous the injury which Margaret had done him, 
he had but to see her again—to see her more especially in sickness 
and misfortune—to take her back to his heart and to his hearth, and 
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defy the counsel of his friends and the opinion of the world. That 
would never do. Geoff had been sufficiently dragged down by this un- 
fortunate infatuation; but he had a future which should be independent 
of her, undimmed by any tarnish accruing to him from those wondrous 
misspent days. So old Bowker firmly believed; and to accomplish that 
end he determined that none of Inspector Blackett’s news should find 
its way to Geoffrey’s ears, at all events until he, Bowker, had personally 
made himself acquainted with the state of affairs. 

It must have been an impulse of the strongest friendship and love 
for Geoff that induced William Bowker to undertake this duty; for it 
was one which inspired him with aversion, not to say horror. At first 
he had some thoughts of asking Charley Potts to do it; but then he 
bethought him that Charley, headstrong, earnest, and impulsive as he 
was, was scarcely the man to be intrusted with such a delicate mission. 
And he remembered, moreover, that Charley was now to a great extent 
lié with Geoff’s family, that he had been present at Geoff’s first meet- 
ing with Margaret, that he had always spoken against her, and that 
now, imbued as he was likely to be with some of the strong feelings of 
old Mrs, Ludlow, he would be certain to make a mess of the mission, 
and, without the least intention of being offensive, would hurt some one’s 
feelings in an unmistakable and unpardonable manner. No; he must 
go himself, horribly painful as it would be to him. His had been a 
set gray life for who should say how many years; he had not been 
mixed up with any woman’s follies or griefs in ever so slight a degree, 
he had heard no woman’s voice in plaintive appeal or earnest confes- 
sion, he had seen no woman’s tears or hung upon no woman’s smile, 
since—since when? Since the days spent with her. Ah, how the 
remembrance shut out the present and opened up the long, long vistas 
of the past! He was no longer the bald-headed, grizzle-bearded, stout 
elderly man; he was young Bowker, from whom so much was expected; 
and instead of the common tavern-parlour in which he was seated, with 
its beer-stained tables and its tobacco-reek, he marked the long dusty 
roads of Andalusia, the tinkling bells of the mules, the cheery shouts 
of the sunburnt arrieros, the hard-earned pull at the bola, and the 
loved presence ever by his side! 

When his musings were put to flight by the entrance of the waiter, 
he paid his score, and summoning up his resolution he went out into 
the noisy street, and mounting the first omnibus was borne away to 
his destination. He found the place indicated to him by Blackett—a 
small but clean and decent street—and soon arrived at Mrs. Chapman’s 
house. There, at the door, he stopped, undecided what to do. He had 
not thought of any excuse for demanding an interview with Mrs. Chap- 
man’s lodger, and, on turning the subject over in his mind, he could 
not imagine any at all likely to be readily received. See Margaret he 
must ; and to do that, he thought he must take her unprepared and on 
a sudden; if he sent up his name, he would certainly be refused admit- 
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tance. His personal appearance was far too Bohemian in its charac- 
ter to enable him to pass himself off as her lawyer, or any friend of her 
family ; his only hope was to put a bold front on it, to mentien her 
name, and to walk straight on to her room, leaving it to chance to 
favour his efforts. 

He entered the shop—a dull dismal little place, with a pair of stays 
lying helplessly in the window, and a staring black-eyed torso of a 
female doll, for cap-making purposes, insanely smiling on the counter. 
Such a heavy footfall as Mr. Bowker’s was seldom heard in those vestal 
halls; such a grizzly-bearded face as Mr. Bowker’s was seldom seen in 
such close proximity to the cap-making dummy ; and little Miss Chap- 
man the milliner came out “all in a tremble,” as she afterwards ex- 
pressed it, from her inner sanctum, which was about as big and as tepid 
as a warm-bath, and in a quavering voice demanded the intruder’s busi- 
ness. She was a mild-eyed, flaxen-haired, quiet, frightened little woman, 
and old Bowker’s heart softened towards her, as he said, “ You have a 
friend of mine lodging with you, ma’am, I think—Mrs. Lambert ?” 

“O, dear; then, if you’re a friend of Mrs. Lambert’s, you’re wel- 
come here, I can assure you, sir!” and the little woman looked more 
frightened than ever, and held up her hands half in fear, half in relief. 

“ Ah, she’s been ill, I hear,” said Bowker, wishing to have it under- 
stood that he was thoroughly en rapport with the lodger. 

“ Tll1!—I’m thankful you’ve come, sir !—no one, unless they saw her, 
would credit how ill she is—I mean, to be up and about, and all that. 
She’s better to-day, and clearer; but what she have been these few days 
past, mortal tongue can’t tell—all delirium-like, and full of fancies, and 
talking of things which set Hannah—the girl who does for me—and 
me nearly out of our wits with fright. So much s0, that six-and-six- 
pence a-week is—well, never mind, poor thing ; it’s worse for her than 
for us; but I’m glad, at any rate, some friend has come to see her.” 

*“T’ll go and do so at once, Miss Chapman,” said Bowker. “I know 
my way; the door straight opposite to the front of the stairs, isn’t it? 
Thank you; I’ll find it ;’ and with the last words yet on his tongue, 
Mr. Bowker had passed round the little counter, by the little milliner, 
and was making the narrow staircase creak again with his heavy 
weight. 

He opened the door opposite to him, after having knocked and re- 
ceived no answer, and peered cautiously in. The daylight was fading, 
and the blind of the window was half down, and Bowker’s eyesight was 
none of the best now, so that he took some little time before he per- 
ceived the outline of a figure stretched in the white dimity-covered 
easy-chair by the little Pembroke table in the middle of the room. 
Although some noise had been made by the opening of the door, the 
figure had not moved; it never stirred when Bowker gave a little pre- 
monitory cough to notify his advent; it remained in exactly the same 
position, without stirring hand or foot, when Bowker said, “A friend 
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has come to see you, Mrs.—Lambert.” Then a dim undefined sense of 
terror came upon William Bowker, and he closed the door silently be- 
hind him, and advanced into the room. Immediately he became aware 
of a faint sickly smell, a cloying, percolating odour, which seemed to fill 
the place ; but he had little time to think of this, for immediately be- 
fore him lay the form of Margaret, her eyes closed, her features rigid, 
her long red hair falling in all its wild luxuriance over her shoulders. 
At first William thought she was dead; but, stooping close over her, 
he marked her slow, laboured breathing, and noticed that from time 
to time her hands were unclenched, and then closed again as tightly as 
ever. He took a little water from a tumbler on the table and sprinkled 
it on her face, and laid his finger on her pulse, and after a minute or 
two. she opened her eyes, closing them again immediately, but after a 
time opening them again, and fixing them on Bowker’s face with a long 
wistful gaze. 

“ Are you one of them also?” she asked, in a deep hushed voice. 
“ How many more to sit and gibber and point at me; or worse than all, 
to sit mutely staring at me with pitiless unforgiving eyes! How many 
more? You are the latest. I have never seen you before.” 

“O yes you have,” said Bowker quietly, with her hand in his, and 
his eyes steadfastly fixed on hers—“O yes you have: you recollect me, 
my dear Mrs. Ludlow.” 

He laid special stress on the name, and as he uttered the words, 
Margaret started, a new light flashed into her beautiful eyes, and she 
regarded him attentively. 


“What was that you said?” she asked; “ what name did you call 
me?” 

“What name! Why, your own, of course; what else should I call 
you, my dear Mrs. Ludlow ?” 

She started again at the repetition, then her eyes fell, and she said 
dreamily, 

“ But that is not my name—that is not my name.” 

Bowker waited for a moment, and then said, 

“You might as well pretend to have forgotten me and our talk at 
Elm Lodge that day that I came up to see Geoffrey.” 

“Elm Lodge! Geoffrey!—ah, good God, now I remember all!” 
said Margaret, in a kind of scream, raising herself in the chair, and 
wringing Bowker’s hand. 


“ Hush, my dear madam; don’t excite yourself; I thought you would 
remember all; you—” 

“You are Mr. Bowker!” said Margaret, pressing her hand to her 
head ; “ Mr. Bowker, whose story Geoff told me: Geoff! ah, poor, good 
Geoff! ah, dear, good Geoff! But why are you here? he hasn’t sent 
you? Geoffrey has not sent you ?” 

“ Geoffrey does not know I am here. He has been very ill; too ill to 
be told of all that has been going on; too ill to understand it, if he had 
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been told. I heard by accident that you were living here, and that you 
had been ill; and I came to see if I could be of any service to you.” 

While he had been speaking, Margaret had sat with her head tightly 
clasped between her hands. When he finished, she looked up with a 
slightly dazed expression, and said, with an evident attempt at con- 
trolling her voice, “I see all now ; you must pardon me, Mr. Bowker, for 
any incoherence or strangeness you may have noticed in my manner; but 
I have been very ill, and I feel sure that at times my mind wanders a 
little. I am better now. I was quite myself when you mentioned about 
your having heard of my illness, and offering me service; and I thank 
you very sincerely for your kindness.” 

Old William looked at her for a minute, and then said, 

“Tam a plain-spoken man, Mrs. Ludlow—for you are Mrs. Ludlow 
to me—as I daresay you may have heard, if you have not noticed it 
yourself; and I tell you plainly that it is out of no kindness to you that 
I am here now, but only out of love for my dear old friend.” 

“T can understand that,” said Margaret; “ and only respect you the 
more for it; and now you are here, Mr. Bowker, I shall be very glad to 
say a few words to you,—the last I shall ever say regarding that portion 
of my life which was passed in—at—You know what I would say; you 
have heard the story of the commencement of my acquaintance with 
Geoffrey Ludlow?” 

Bowker bowed in acquiescence. 

“You know how I left him—why I am here ?” 

Then William Bowker—the memory of all his friend’s trouble and 
misery and crushed hopes and wasted life rising up strongly within him 
—-set his face hard, and said, between his clenched teeth, “ I know your 
history from two sources. Yesterday, Geoffrey Ludlow, scarce able to 
raise himself in his bed, so weak was he from the illness which your 
conduct brought upon him, told me, as well as he could, of his first meet- 
ing with you, his strange courtship, his marriage,—at which I was 
present,—of his hopes and fears, and all the intricacies of his married 
life; of the manner in which, finally, you revealed the history of your 
previous life, and parted from him. Supplementing this story, he gave me 
to read a letter from Lord Caterham, the brother of the man you call 
your husband. This man, Captain Brakespere, flying from the country, 
had written to his brother, informing him that he had left behind him 
a woman who was called his mistress, but who was in reality his wife. 
To find this woman Lord Caterham made his care. He set the detec- 
tives to work, and had her tracked from place to place; continually 
getting news of, but never finding her. While he lived, Lord Caterham 
never slackened from the pursuit; finding his end approaching—” 

“His end approaching !—the end of his life, do you mean ?” 

“He is dead. But before he died, he delegated the duty of pursuit, 
of all men in the world, to Geoffrey Ludlow,—to Geoffrey Ludlow, who, 
in his blind ignorance, had stumbled upon the very woman a year before, 
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had saved her from a miserable death, and, all unknowingly, had fondly 
imagined he had made her his loving wife.” 

“Ah, my God, this is too much! And Geoffrey Ludlow knows 
all this ?” 

“From Geoffrey Ludlow’s lips I heard it not twenty-four hours 
since.” 

Margaret uttered a deep groan and buried her face in her hands. 
When she raised her head her eyes were tear-blurred, and her voice faltered 
as she said, “I acknowledge my sin, and—so far as Geoffrey Ludlow is 
concerned—I deeply, earnestly repent my conduct. It was prompted 
by despair; it ended in desperation. Have those who condemned me— 
and I know naturally enough I am condemned by all his friends—have 
those who condemned me ever known the pangs of starvation, the grim 
tortures of houselessness in the streets? Have they ever known what it 
is to have the iron of want and penury eating into their souls, and then 
to be offered a comfortable home and an honest man’s love? If they 
have, I doubt very much whether they would have refused it. I do not 
say this to excuse myself. Ihave done Geoffrey Ludlow deadly wrong; 
but when I listened to his proffered protestations, I gave him time for 
reflection; when I said ‘ Yes’ to his repeated vows, I thought that the 
dead past had buried its dead, and that no ghost from it would arise to 
trouble the future. I vowed to myself that I would be true to that 
man who had so befriended me; and I was true to him. The life I 
led was inexpressibly irksome and painful to me; the dead solemn mono- 
tony of it goaded me almost to madness at times ; but I bore it—bore it 
all out of gratitude to him—would have borne it till now if he had not 
come back to lure me to destruction. I do not say I did my duty; I 
am naturally undomestic and unfitted for household management ; but — 
I brought no slur on Geoffrey Ludlow’s name in thought or deed 
until that man returned. I have seen him, Mr. Bowker; I have spoken 
to him, and he spurned me from him; and yet I love him as I loved him 
years ago. He need only raise his finger, and I would fly to him and 
fawn upon him, and be grateful if he but smiled upon me in return. 
They cannot understand this—they cannot understand my disregard of 
the respectabilities by flinging away the position and the name and the 
repute, and all that which they had fitted to me, and which clung to 
me, ah, so irritatingly; but if all I have heard be true, you can under- 
stand it, Mr. Bowker,—you can.—Is Geoffrey out of danger?” 

The sudden change in the tone of her voice, as she uttered the last 
sentence, struck on Bowker’s ear, and looking up, he noticed a strange 
light in her eyes. 

“Geoffrey is out of danger,” he replied; “ but he is still very weak, 
and requires the greatest care.” 

“ And requires the greatest care!” she repeated. “Well, he'll get 
it, I suppose; but not from me. And to think that I shall never see 
him again! Poor Geoffrey! poor, good Geoffrey! How good he was, 
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and how grave!—with those large earnest eyes of his, and his great 
head, and rough curling brown hair, and—the cruel cold, the pitiless 
rain, the cruel, cruel cold!” As she said these words, she crept back 
shivering into her chair, and wrapped her dress round her. William 
Bowker bent down and gazed at her steadily; but after an instant 
she averted her face, and hid it in the chair. Bowker took her hand, 
and it fell passively into his own; he noticed that it was burning. 

“This will not do, Mrs. Ludlow!” he exclaimed ; “you have over- 
excited yourself lately. You want rest and looking after—you must—” 
he stopped ; for she had turned her head to him again and was rocking 
herself backwards and forwards in her chair, weeping meanwhile as 
though her heart would break. The sight was too much for William to 
bear unaided, and he opened the door and called Mrs. Chapman. 

“ Ah, sir,” said the good little woman when she entered the room ; 
“she’s off again, I see. I knew she was, for I heard that awful sobbing 
as I was coming up the stairs. O, that awful sobbing that I’ve laid 
awake night after night listening to, and that never seemed to stop till 
daylight, when she was fairly wore out. But that’s nothing, sir, com- 
pared to the talk when she’s beside herself. Then she’d go on and 
sa — 

va Yes, yes, no doubt, Mrs. Chapman,” interrupted Bowker, who 
did not particularly wish to be further distressed by the narration of 
Margaret’s sadness; “ but this faintness, these weeping fits, are quite 
enough to demand the instant attention of a medical man. If you'll 
kindly look to her now, I’ll go off and fetch a doctor; and if there’s a 
nurse required—as I’ve little doubt there will be—you won’t mind me 
intruding further upon you? No: I knew you'd say so. Mrs. Lam- 
bert’s friends will ever be grateful to you; and here’s something just to 
carry you on, you know, Mrs. Chapman—rent and money paid on her 
account, and that sort of thing.” The something was two sovereigns, 
which had lain in a lucifer-match box used by Mr. Bowker as his bank, 
and kept by him in his only locked drawer for six weeks past, and - 


which had been put aside for the purchase of a “tweed wrapper” for 
winter wear. 


Deliberating within himself to what physician of eminence he should 
apply, and grievously hampered by the fact that he was unable to pay 
any fee in advance, Bowker suddenly bethought him of Dr. Rollit, whose 
great love of art and its professors led him, “ in the fallow leisure of his 
life,” to constitute himself a kind of honorary physician to the brother- 
hood of the brush. To him Bowker hastened, and, without divulging 
Margaret’s identity, explained the case, and implored the doctor to see 
her at once. The doctor hesitated for a moment, for he was at his 
easel and in a knot. He had “got something that would not come 
right,” and he scarcely seemed inclined to move until he had conquered 
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his difficulty; but after explaining the urgency of the case, old Bowker 
took the palette and sheaf of brushes from the physician’s hand and 
said, “I think we can help each other at this moment, doctor; go you 
and see the patient, and leave me to deal with this difficulty. You'll 
find me here when you come back, and you shall then look at your 
canvas.” 

But when Dr. Rollit, after a couple of hours’ absence, returned, he 
did not look at his picture—at least on his first entry. He looked so 
grave and earnest that William Bowker, moving towards him to ask 
the result of his visit, was frightened, and stopped. 

‘“‘ What is the matter?” he asked; “ you seem—” 

“T’m a little taken aback—that’s all, old friend,” said the doctor; 
“you did not prepare me to find in my patient an old acquaintance— 
you did not know it, perhaps ?” 

“ By Jove! I remember now: Charley Potts said—What an old ass 
I am!” 

“T was called in by Potts and Ludlow, or rather called out of a 
gathering of the Titians, to attend Mrs. Lambert, as the landlady called 
her, nearly two years ago. She is not much altered—outwardly—since 
I left her convalescent.” 

“ You lay a stress on ‘ outwardly’—what is the inner difference?” 

“Simply that her health is gone, my good fellow; her whole con- 
stitution utterly shattered ; her life not worth a week’s purchase.” 

“ Surely you’re wrong, doctor. Up to within the last few weeks her 
health has been excellent.” 

“My dear William Bowker, I, as an amateur, meddle with your pro- 
fessional work; but what I do is on the surface, and the mistakes I 
make are so glaring, that they are recognisable instantly. You might 
meddle, as an amateur, with mine, and go pottering on until you'd 
killed half a parish, without any body suspecting you. The disease I 
attended Mrs. — there! it’s absurd our beating about the bush any 
longer—Mrs. Ludlow for was rheumatic fever, caught from exposure to 
cold and damp. That attack I now find left behind it, as it generally 
does, a strong predisposition to heart-disease, which, from what I learn 
from her, seems to have displayed itself in spasms and palpitations 
very shortly afterwards.” 

“From what you learn from her? She was sensible, then, when you 
saw her ?” 

‘She was sensible before I left her ; ay, and that’s the deuce of it. 
Partly to deaden the pain of these attacks, partly, as she said herself 
just now, to escape from thought, she has had recourse to a sedative, 
morphia, which she has taken in large quantities. I smelt it the 
instant I entered her room, and found the bottle by her side. Under 
this influence she is deadened and comatose; but when the reaction 
comes — Poor creature! poor creature!” and the kind-hearted doctor 
shook his head sadly. 
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“Do you consider her in absolute danger?” asked Bowker, after a 
pause. 

“My dear fellow, it is impossible to say how long she may last ; but 
—though I suppose that’s out of the question now, eh? people will talk, 
you know, and I’ve heard rumours ;—but if her husband wished to -see 
her, I should say fetch him at once.” 


“Tf her husband wished to see her!” said old Bowker to himself, as 
he walked away towards his lodgings,—“if her husband wished to see 
her! He don’t—at least the real one don’t, I imagine; and Geoff 
mustn’t; though, if he knew it, nothing would keep him away. But 
that other—Captain Brakespere—he ought to know the danger she’s 
in; he ought to have the chance of saying a kind word to her before — 
He must be a damned villain!” said old William, stopping for an in- 
stant, and pondering over the heads of the story-; “but he deserves that 
chance, and he shall have it.” 

Pursuant to his determination, Mr. Bowker presented himself the 
next day at Long’s Hotel, where as he recollected Mr. Blackett had in- 
formed him that Captain Brakespere was stopping. The porter, imme- 
diately divining from Mr. Bowker’s outward appearance that he medi- 
tated a raid upon coats, hats, or any thing that might be lying about 
the coffee-room, barricaded the entrance with his waistcoat, and parleyed 
with the visitor in the hall. Inquiring for Captain Brakespere, Mr. 
Bowker was corrected by the porter, who opined “he meant Lord 
Catrum.” The correction allowed and the inquiry repeated, the porter 
replied that his “lordship had leff,” and referred the inquirer to St. 
Barnabas Square. 

To St. Barnabas Square Mr. Bowker adjourned, but there learned 
that Lord Caterham had left town with Mr. Barford, and would not be 
back for some days. 

And meanwhile the time was wearing by, and Margaret’s hold on 
life was loosening day by day. Would it fail altogether before she saw 
the man who had deceived her so cruelly? would it fail altogether before 
she saw the man she had so cruelly deceived ? 
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Sra Giacamo. 


I. 
ALAS, Fra Giacamo, 
Too late !—but follow me; 
Hush! draw the curtain—so!— 
She is dead, quite dead, you see. 
Poor little lady! she lies 
With the light gone out of her eyes, 
But her features still wear that soft 
Gray meditative expression, 
Which you must have noticed oft, 
And admired too, at confession. 
How saintly she looks, and how meek! 
Though this be the chamber of death, 
I fancy I feel her breath 
As I kiss her on the cheek. 
With that pensive religious face, 
She has gone to a holier place! 
And I hardly appreciated her— 
Her praying, fasting, confessing, 
Poorly, I own, I mated her ; 
I thought her too cold, and rated her 
For her endless image-caressing. 
Too saintly for me by far, 
As pure and as cold as a star, 
Not fashion’d for kissing and pressing,— 
But made for a heavenly crown. 
Ay, father, let us go down,— 
But first, if you please, your blessing! 


II. 
Wine? No? Come, come, you must! 
You'll bless it with your prayers, 
And quaff a cup, I trust, 
To the health of the saint upstairs ? 
My heart is aching so! 
And I feel so weary and sad, 
Through the blow that I have had— 
You'll sit, Fra Giacamo ? 
My friend! (and a friend I rank you 
For the sake of that saint)—nay, nay! 
Here’s the wine—as you love me, stay !— 
’Tis Montepulciano !—Thank you. 
VOL. XVI. 
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III. 
Heigho! Tis now six summers 
Since I won that angel and married her : 
I was rich, not old, and carried her 
Off in the face of all comers. 
So fresh, yet so brimming with soul! 
A tenderer morsel, I swear, 
Never made the dull black coal 
Of a monk’s eye glitter and glare. 
Your pardon !—nay, keep your chair! 
I wander a little, but mean 
No offence to the gray gaberdine : 
Of the church, Fra Giacamo, 
I’m a faithful upholder, you know. 
But (humour me!) she was as sweet 
As the saints in your convent windows, 
So gentle, so meek, so discreet, 
She knew not what lust does or sin does. 
I'll confess, though, before we were one, 
I deem’d her less saintly and thought 
The blood in her veins had caught 
Some natural warmth from the sun. 
I was wrong—I was blind as a bat— 
Brute that I was, how I blundered! 
Though such a mistake as that 
Might have occurred as pat 
To ninety-nine men in a hundred. 
Yourself, for example? you’ve seen her ? 
Spite her modest and pious demeanour, 
And the manners so nice and precise, 
Seem’d there not colour and light, 
Bright motion and appetite, 
That were scarcely consistent with ice? 
Externals implying, you see, 
Internals less saintly than human ?— 
Pray speak, for between you and me 
You’re not a bad judge of a woman! 


IV. 

A jest—but a jest! . . . Very true: 
’Tis hardly becoming to jest, 
And that saint upstairs at rest— 

Her soul may be listening, too! 

Well may your visage turn yellow— 

I was always a brute of a fellow! 
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To think how I doubted and doubted, 
Suspected, grumbled at, flouted, 
That golden-hair’d angel—and solely 
Because she was zealous and holy! 
Noon and night and morn 

She devoted herself to piety; 
Not that she seem’d to scorn 

Or dislike her husband’s society ; 
But the claims of her sou/ superseded 
All that I asked for or needed, 
And her thoughts were afar away 
From the level of sinful clay, 
And she trembled if earthly matters 
Interfered with her aves and paters. 
Poor dove, she so fluttered in flying 

Above the dim vapours of hell— 
Bent on self-sanctifying— 
That she never thought of trying 

To save her husband as well. 
And while she was duly elected 

For place in the heavenly roll, 
I (brute that I was!) suspected 
"Her manner of saving her soul. 
So, half for the fun of the thing, 
What did I (blasphemer!) but fling 
On my shoulders the gown of a monk— 

Whom I managed for that very day 

To get safely out of the way— 
And seat me, half sober, half drunk, 
With the cowl thrown over my face, 
In the father confessor’s place. 
Eheu! benedicite ! 
In her orthodox sweet simplicity, 
With that pensive gray expression, 
She sighfully knelt at confession, 
While I bit my lips till they bled, 

And dug my nails in my hand, 
And heard with averted head 

What I’d guess’d and could understand. 
Each word was a serpent’s sting, 

But, wrapt in my gloomy gown, 
I sat, like a marble thing, 

As she told me all!—Sir pown! 
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V. 


More wine, Fra Giacamo! 
One cup—if you love me! No? 
What, have these dry lips drank 
So deep of the sweets of pleasure— 
Sub rosa, but quite without measure— 
That Montepulciano tastes rank ? 
Come, drink! ’twill bring the streaks 
Of crimson back to your cheeks ; 
Come, drink again to the saint 
Whose virtues you loved to paint, 
Who, stretch’d on her wifely bed, 
With the tender gray expression 
You used to’admire at confession, 
Lies poisoned, overhead ! 


VI. 


Sit still—or by heaven, you die! 
Face to face, soul to soul, you and I 
Have settled accounts, in a fine 
Pleasant fashion, over our wine. 
Stir not, and seek not to fly— 


Nay, whether or not, you are mine! 

Thank Montepulciano for giving 
Your death in such delicate sips ; 

Tis not every monk ceases living 
With so pleasant a taste on his lips ; 

But, lest Montepulciano unsurely should kiss, 
Take this! and this! and this! 


VII. 
Cover him over, Pietro, 
And bury him in the court below— 
You can be secret, lad, I know! 
And, hark you, then to the convent go— 
Bid every bell of the convent toll, 
And the monks say mass for your mistress’ soul. 


Rospert BucHANAN. 





ff St fell upon a Day.” 


CERTAIN great events have made certain days and months and years 
for ever celebrated in the history of individuals, of nations, and of the 
world. These we call anniversaries. Every nation has its celebrated 
days, the influence of whose events, it may be said, is felt by each indi- 
vidual member of it, and the events themselves become a prominent 
part of its history in all time coming. The signing of the Magna 
Charta, for instance, was such an event to England, and the death of 
Napoleon I. to France. When events assume an universal power and 
importance, they affect the character of the whole world, and become a 
part and parcel of imperial history—like the discovery of America, or 
the invention of printing. The Calendar is full of great days, and 
every succeeding year adds to their number. They are, however, not 
all red-letter days ; some of them are black enough. A nation, like an 
individual, has to experience many ups and downs in its affairs, and to 
suffer many vicissitudes in its career. However bright its history may 
have been on the whole, it has not been altogether cloudless. The life 
of an individual has been likened to April, the month of “tears and 
smiles together.” Byron has the same thought where he calls man 


“ Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear ;” 
and Ebenezer Elliott with equal truth and beauty says, 


“on earth is known to none 
The smile that is not sister to a tear.” 


What is true of the unit is no less true of the million. The life of 
a nation is made up of peace and war, victory and defeat, prosperity 
and adversity, famine and plenty, loss and gain, storm and calm. These 
are its “tears and smiles together,” its red-letter days and black-letter 
days—in a word, its celebrated days. The first great day for every 
man is that of his birth, his natal day; the last is that of his death, his 
obituary day ; and in the course of the threescore-years-and-ten a man 
has many celebrated days: in his childhood, as his first sickness and 
his first day at school ; in his youth, as the budding of his intellect, his 
first love, and the loss of his first friend; in his manhood, as the day of 
his majority, his wedding-day, the birth of his first child, his first gray 
hair, and all the innumerable struggles and trials, joys and sorrows, 
successes and failures, which in one form or another are the common 
lot of humanity. 

There is no need to adduce examples of our meaning as regards 
nations. These will readily suggest themselves to every student of 
history. There are certain days, however, which hold a conspicuous 
place in the history of different nations in common, as well as of differ- 
ent public characters. As regards one of these days, at least, the coin- 
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cidence is very striking, and we think not unworthy of record: we 
allude to the fourteenth of the month. The fourteenth has been memor- 
able in many ways, and memorable perhaps above all other days for 
assassinations. Let us note a few of the more famous: on the 14th of 
May 1610, Ravaillac murdered Henry IV. of France; on the 14th July 
1793, Marat was killed by Charlotte Corday’s dagger ; on the 14th Feb. 
1400, our own Richard IT. was murdered in Pomfret Castle; and on 
the same day of the same month, 1696, the dastardly plot to assassinate 
William ITI. was discovered and frustrated. Captain Cook was killed 
on the 14th Feb. 1779, and Admiral Byng was executed on the 14th 
March 1757, the victim of an unscrupulous administration. The Duc 
de Berri was stabbed on the 13th, and died of his wounds on the 14th 
Feb. 1820. An attempt was made at Baden by Oscar Becker, a half- 
mad student, to kill the King of Prussia on the 14th July 1861. On 
the 14th January 1858, Orsini and Pierri were guillotined for their 
diabolical attack on the life of the Emperor of the French ; and on the 
14th April 1865, the atrocious and coldblooded assassination of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and the attempted murder of Mr. Seward, convulsed Ame- 
rica with grief and indignation, and shocked the whole civilised world. 
The manner in which the young girl of Normandy encompassed the 
death of the great revolutionary leader was tragic enough, and the fate 
of Richard was terrible enough; but perhaps none of the crimes we 
have recorded equals that of Wilkes Booth for daring atrocity. If we 
consider the position, character, and popularity of the victim, the place 
where the act was perpetrated, the highly dramatic manner of its ac- 
complishment, the motive that prompted the deed, the deathbed-scene 
in that humble little room “ only fifteen feet square,” and the escape, 
capture, and tragic death of the assassin, the murder of Mr. Lincoln 
must be ranked as one of the most gigantic and famous crimes on 
record. It stands on the same height as the poisoning of Socrates and 
the assassination of Julius Cesar. Press-writers and platform-orators 
of the United States, in the exasperation of the moment, indulged in a 
good deal of speculation as to the punishment merited by the assassin 
of their President. In the minds of the people of the North, hanging, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, was evidently thought “ too good for 
him.” Events, however, were ordered otherwise; and it is perhaps as 
well that the world was spared the infliction of a more cruel death than 
that which he underwent. The crime was fully expiated, for death by 
gradual torture is foreign to the spirit of the age. Burning at the 
stake, breaking on the wheel, quartering, and all the other terrible 
horrors of the Inquisition, are happily, among civilised nations, num- 
bered among things that were.* Probably the world had been better 





* The late shocking revelations from the Neapolitan dungeons, however, show 


to what lengths a despotic government may go in barbaric cruelty to its subjects 
even in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
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to-day had it never practised such things: at all events, it has grown 
no worse since it left them off. Whatever may have been the punish- 
ment reserved for Wilkes Booth, it must have been mercifully lenient 
compared to that which Ravaillac, for instance, was made to suffer for 
the crime of which he was found guilty. A more harrowing narrative 
of torture does not exist, and no one can read it without feeling thank- 
ful that time has made governments more enlightened and humane 
since the days of Henry IV., and that they seek no longer to punish for 
the sake of punishment, but sentence in justice rather than in revenge. 
Let us recall the scene of Ravaillac’s execution ; it is thus described by 
an old writer : 

“This Francis Ravaillac was born in Angoulesme, by profession a 
lawyer, who, after committing that horrid fact, being seized and put 
upon the rack, May 27th; the 25th he had sentence of death passed on 
him, and was executed accordingly in the manner following. He was 
brought out of prison in his shirt, with a torch of two pounds weight 
lighted in one hand, and the knife wherewith he murdered the king 
chained to the other. He was then set upright in a dung-cart, 
wherein he was carried to the greve, or place of execution, where a 
strong scaffold was built. At his coming upon the scaffold he crossed 
himself, a sign that he died a Papist; then he was bound to an engine: 
of wood, made like St. Andrew’s Cross; which done, his hand, with the. 
knife chained to it, was put into a furnace, then flaming with fire and 
brimstone, wherein it was in a most terrible manner consumed, at which 
he cast forth horrible cries, yet would he not confess any thing; after 
which the executioner having made pincers hot in the same furnace, they 
did pinch the brawn of his arms and thighs, the calves of his legs, with 
other fleshy parts of his body; then they poured into the wounds scald- 
ing oil, rosin, pitch, and brimstone melted together; but to make the 
last act of this tragedy equal in torments to the rest, they caused four 
strong horses to be brought to tear his body in pieces. When being 
ready to suffer his last torment, he was again questioned, but would not 
reveal any thing; and so died without calling upon God, or speaking 
one word concerning heaven. His flesh and joints were so strongly knit 
together that these four horses could not ina long time dismember him; 
but one of them fainting, a gentleman who was present, mounted upon 
a mighty strong horse, alighted, and tied him to one of the wretch’s 
limbs; yet for all this they were constrained to cut the flesh under his 
arms and thighs with a sharp razor, whereby his body was the easier 
torn in pieces; which done, the fury of the people was so great that they 
pulled his dismembered carcass out of the executioner’s hands, which 
they dragged up and down the dirt, and, cutting off the flesh with their 
knives, the bones which remained were brought to the place of execu- 
tion and there burnt; the ashes were cast in the wind, being judged 
unworthy of the earth’s burial.” 

It is noticeable that in three of the instances we have mentioned, 
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the blow was struck under very similar circumstances as to time and 
place. Louvel stabbed the Duc de Berri just as the latter had quitted 
the opera-house, and was on the point of stepping into his carriage. 
The Emperor and Empress of the French were on their way to the 
opera when Orsini and his confederates exploded their deadly missiles 
under the imperial carriage. And, as the world knows, President Lin- 
coln was quietly sitting in his box at the theatre, his wife by his side, 
when his life was taken. And, by the way, Hatfield’s attempt to shoot 
George the Third occurred (May 15, 1800) while the king was in his 
box at Drury Lane. « 

The fourteenth is also celebrated from the extraordinary number of 
deaths of well-known public characters that have taken place on that 
day. Bishop Berkeley, Quin the comedian, Halley the astronomer, 
Walcot the poet, Henry Mackenzie “the man of feeling,” and Dr. John 
Boyse the translator of the Bible, all died on the 14th of January; 
‘St. Valentine, Pope Innocent I., Sir William Blackstone, Lord Chan- 
-eellor Talbot, and William Dyce the Royal Academician, on the 14th 
-of February; Klopstock, Admiral St. Vincent, and Nell Gwynne, on 
the 14th of March; Madame de Sevigné died on the 14th of April; 
and Brigadier Adrian Hope, “the most gallant and best-beloved soldier 
in the Indian army,” fell on the same day. Lord Clyde (who was 
himself to die on the 14th) wrote of this brave young officer: “Still 
young in years, he had risen to high command, and by his undaunted 
courage, combined as it was with extreme kindness and charm of 
manner, had secured the confidence of the brigade in no ordinary 
degree. The service of Her Majesty could hardly have sustained a 
greater loss.” Hope was killed in the disastrous repulse which General 
Walpole met with before Roodhamow, April 14th, 1858. On the 14th 
of May Sir W. Congreve, the engineer, died; on the 14th of June Colonel 
Arnold, one of the most daring and unscrupulous leaders of the Ame- 
rican War of Independence; and on the 14th of July died the great 
English scholar, Richard Bentley. Lord Clyde and George Combe, two 
widely different celebrities, died on the 14th of August; the Duke of 
Wellington, Grahame of The Sabbath, and Joseph Gwilt the archi- 
tect, on the 14th of September; Richardson the showman, and Samuel 
Daniel the historian (who, as old Fuller says, “carried in his Christian 
and surname the holy prophets, his monitors to qualify his raptures, 
that he might abhor all profaneness”), on the 14th of October. On the 
14th of the following month we find the names of Leibnitz, the late 
King of Denmark, Dr. Abercrombie, Henry Bell, who was the first suc- 
cessful applier of steam to the purposes of navigation in Europe,* and 
the Earl of Elgin, he to whom we owe the Elgin marbles. It may be 
of passing interest to remark here that his lordship’s son, the late 
Governor-General of India, also died in the month of November—the 





* He died in 1830, 
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20th; and it was on the 14th that the announcement of his fatal illness 
was telegraphed to England. The 14th December saw the demise of the 
Prince Consort, of the Earl of Aberdeen, of the melancholic James V. 
“in the flower of his age,” and of George Washington. The biographies of 
American statesmen furnish more than one interesting coincidence. We 
have seen that Washington and Lincoln, the two greatest presidents 
and noblest patriots that America has reared, both died on the same 
day. But what is even more remarkable is that two ex-presidents, John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson, should both die on the 50th anniversary 
of American Independence, the 4th of July 1826. Another distin- 
guished American statesman, Fisher Ames, died on the 4th July 1808. 
Royalty has been often and variously associated with the 14th of 
the month. Cromwell took Drogheda by storm 14th August 1649; 
Don Carlos made his escape from France 14th September 1846; the res- 
toration of Ferdinand VII. of Spain took place 14th May 1814; Mary 
Queen of Scots, after her weary eighteen years’ imprisonment, was 
condemned to death 14th October 1586; Queen Eleanor was married 
to Henry III. 14th January 1236; and Anne Boleyn was privately 
divorced from that other Henry 14th November 1532; the unhappy 
Queen Caroline died on the 7th August 1821, and on the 14th a riot 
took place in London in consequence of the Government opposing the 
wish of the people that her remains should pass through the City; 
Napoleon I. retired to Elba 14th April 1814; and it was on the 14th 
October 1834 that his imperial nephew was ordered to quit Switzer- 
land; the Queen of the Sandwich Islands died of small-pox in London 
14th July 1824, her royal husband having, strangely enough, died of 
the same disease on the 8th. Innumerable naval and military battles 
have been fought on the 14th: Cape St. Vincent, Barcelona, Vittoria, 
Friedland, Naseby, Hastings, Hexham, Jena, Marengo, Bergen, Pied- 
mont, Raab, Mockern, and Janvillers, being the more famous. Dieppe 
was laid in ashes by the English, the Bastille was destroyed, Moscow 
was burnt, Hanover was taken by the French, Minorca surrendered to 
the English, Gaeta surrendered to Garibaldi, Admiral Hotham defeated 
the French fleet, and Sir J. Jervis defeated the Spanish fleet, the first 
civil war in America began, and the thirty-years war ended—all on the 
14th of the month. It was on the 14th September 1854 that the allied 
army landed at Eupatoria, on the west coast of the Crimea, to attack 
Sebastopol; and it was on the 14th May 1860 that Garibaldi issued his 
celebrated proclamation, concluding with these words: “I do hereby 
decree that, in the name of King Victor Emmanuel, I accept the office 
of Dictator of Italy.” The battle of Calatafimi took place next day. In 
this engagement the Liberator’s son, Menotti, was under fire for the first 
time, and was wounded. Several glorious victories were gained on the 
14th over the rebels by the English troops during the Indian mutiny : 
on the 14th August General Robarts defeated the notorious Tantia 
Topee at Kattara; on the 14th October Major Raikes defeated 4000 | 
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rebels at Jepuldalpore; and on the same day of the month following 
Man Singh was routed at Koondrye: “aroused by the first gun, he 
threw himself on his fast and famous cream-coloured horse, and gal- 
loped for his life.” But perhaps the most thrilling incident of the whole 
mutiny occurred on this day; this was the capture of the Engine-house 
at Lucknow by the 20th Regiment, on Sunday the 14th March 1859. 
It will not be out of place to quote here the following vivid description 
of this capture: 

“There was a large building, surrounded by several smaller ones 
and out-houses, situated between the Kaiser Bagh and the river, and 
occupied by the enemy, which it was necessary to clear; and two com- 
panies of the above-named regiment, under Major Ratcliffe, were de- 
tached for this duty, the remainder of the regiment, with some of the 
38th, being posted outside. In some way or another the detachment 
became divided, and the greater number entered by a narrow passage at 
one side of the house; the smaller party, with Major Ratcliffe, entering 
at the other side; the former, pressing along this passage, in which they 
had two men killed, arrived at a small room filled with a motley collec- 
tion of Pandies. Detachments of every native regiment in the service 
seemed to have assembled here; the blue-and-white uniforms of the 
Bengal cavalry soldier were mixed up with the red coats of the Sepoys 
of the Line, and with the dark blue of the Goolundaz (or artillery- 
man), while others were dressed in the plain white cotton clothes usu- 
ally worn by natives. Equally various were the. weapons wherewith 
they were armed—matchlocks, muskets, old cavalry sabres, tulwars, and 
pistols flashed before the eyes of our men as they entered, and drove 
the surprised rebels, cowed and trembling, before them into another 
small inner room. A fierce interchange of volleys was now carried on 
through the open doorway, the men on each side watching their oppor- 
tunity to deliver a hasty shot round the corner of the door without 
exposing themselves. This, however, could not last for ever, and after 
some time Captain Francis, the officer in charge of the party, ordered 
all his men to load; they then made a rush through the doorway upon 
the foe, and in spite of two of our men being shot, and two more cut 
down, they succeeded in effecting an entrance. A desperate fight now 
took place; the small room was so crowded by the enemy, who were as 
thick as standing corn, that there was hardly space to move, our men 
having literally to mow their way through this living mass, 


‘ And like reapers descend to the harvest of death ;’ 


plying their bayonets busily and unceasingly ; blow succeeding blow, 
flash following flash, in quick and deadly succession, till they had hewn 
for themselves standing-room out of this mass of struggling, bleeding, 
panic-stricken mutineers. It must have been an awful scene—a mass 
of friends and foes crowded into a few square yards, hacking and hewing 
at one another; reeking bayonets and reddened tulwar-blades flashing 
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high im the air; occasional pistol-shots breaking-in sharp and clear 
upon the hideous chorus of groans and curses and shrieks which re- 
sounded through the air. Throughout the whole the work of death 
slowly but surely progressed, till the floor became red and slippery 
with warm blood beneath the quick trampling feet of the combatants. 
The wretched Sepoys at last made a desperate attempt to escape by 
flying from the small room into a large central apartment filled with 
engines, cranks, pipes, furnaces, boilers, and other appliances of ma- 
chinery. Just as they entered it, however, they were met by another 
body of rebels, who were trying to escape from the party under Major 
Ratcliffe, which I have before said had entered at the opposite side of 
the house, and which had fought its way through just such another 
scene as that above described to the central room; and now, hemmed 
in on all sides, with all hopes of escape cut off, with nothing left them 
but to die, the miserable Sepoys seemed to have become perfectly para- 
lysed with terror, and to have made no further efforts, or very feeble 
ones, to defend themselves from our men. From the doorways at the 
opposite end of the room a leaden shower rained in upon them, our 
men actually piling up in the doorways the corpses of those they had 
killed as a barricade against the shots, few and far between, wherewith 
the miserable wretches who still lived feebly replied to those murderous 
volleys which were striking them down by dozens. The scene of horror 
at last began to draw to a close; the shots becoming less frequent, told 
that the work of death was nearly over, while our men, exhausted and 
sated with carnage, were firing a few last shots down the pipes and 
among the machinery to put an end to the small number of Sepoys 
remaining, who were attempting to hide therein. Just then, as though 
to magnify this overwhelming accumulation of horrors, a fire broke out 
in the building, the beams and door-posts of the room having become 
ignited from the constant discharge of fire-arms; and the flames com- 
municating with the clothes of the dead and dying Sepoys who lay 
piled on one another on the floor, and spreading rapidly, owing to these 
clothes being in great part cotton, soon reduced the whole to a sicken- 
ing smouldering mass of disfigured corpses. When I add, moreover, 
that mixed up with and among these corpses were several living Sepoys, 
who had hidden themselves underneath the dead bodies of their com- 
rades in the hope of so escaping the general slaughter, and that these 
wretched creatures were thus roasted alive, my readers will agree with me 
_ that it would be scarcely possible to imagine a more terrible and ghastly 

scene. The number of the enemy killed in these rooms amounted to three 
hundred ; while fifty or sixty more fell outside the buildings in endea- 
vouring to escape, having fallen into the clutches of the remainder of 
the 20th Regiment and the two companies of the 38th, who were sta- 
tioned round the house. This large slaughter of the enemy was effected 
—incredible though it may appear—with a loss to us of only eight or 
nine killed and some fifteen or sixteen wounded.” 
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The writer of the above, Lieutenant Majendie, says that this was 
perhaps the severest struggle which took place during the whole siege. 

The American rebellion also furnishes one or two noteworthy illus- 
trations. General Grant, after a sharp encounter with the Confederates, 
occupied Jackson, the capital of Mississippi, on the 14th May 1868 ; 
General Burnside captured Newbern, N.C., 14th March 1862; General 
Banks arrived at New Orleans 14th December, the same year; Ewell, 
the Confederate General, captured Winchester, Va., 14th June 1863 ; 
and on the 14th of the following October the Confederates were repulsed 
at the battle of Bristow. 

Turning once more to general history, it will be found that the 
14th has been remarkable alike for riots, for disasters at sea, and for 
great fires. 

The Unitarians were the most ardent admirers of the French Revo- 
lution of any class in this country. Dr. Priestley, a leading member of 
that sect, proposed to celebrate at Birmingham the anniversary of the 
capture of the Bastille by a dinner, which was prepared on the appointed 
day (14th July 1791), at an hotel in the town, in spite of the plainest 
symptoms of an intended riot. The party, numbering upwards of eighty 
gentlemen, were received with hisses by the mob; the windows of the 
hotel were smashed ; two meeting-houses were destroyed, as well as the 
dwelling-house of Dr. Priestley, containing his valuable library, a collec- 
tion of philosophical instruments, and the Mss. of works which had cost 
him years of labour. Several persons were apprehended for this dis- 
graceful riot, and three were executed. At Sheffield a riot took place, 
and 800 muskets of the local militia were destroyed, 14th April 1812 ; 
at Wolverhampton, 14th November 1815, the miners and iron-workers 
rioted on a question of wages, and the disturbance was only quelled by 
military interference. Unhappily for Ireland, her name has been too 
often sullied by disaffection and riot. The Bottle Conspiracy, so called 
from a bottle having been thrown at Lord Wellesley by some Orange- 
man at the Dublin Theatre (the scene of many a row!), dates from 14th 
December 1822. On the 14th December 1831 an outbreak at Kilkenny 
resulted in the death of a number of the police, with their inspector. 
Again, the late disturbance at Belfast broke out on the 14th July 1863, 
as did also the terrible and fatal riot at New York. It may likewise be 
remembered that the famous Porteous mob, in which seventeen persons 
were killed, and Captain Porteous was forcibly hanged by an enraged 
Edinburgh multitude, happened on the 14th April 1736. 

The following are the more prominent shipwrecks which have given 
such importance and painful interest to the 14th above most days. 
On the 14th January 1797 the Droits de Homme, British ship of the 
line, and the Amazon, frigate, were wrecked off Hodierre Bay, and 
many hundreds were lost. On the 14th of the same month, 1800, 
the Queen, transport, foundered on Trefusis Point, 369 souls having 
perished; on the same day of March of the same year, the Danae 
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was lost, through a conspiracy off Ushant ; on the 14th February 1807 
the Ajax was burnt off the island of Tenedos, and 300 persons were 
drowned. The Satellite, 16-gun sloop-of-war, was ups3t, and all on 
board lost, on the 14th December 1810; on the 14th May 1863 the 
Anglo-Saxon foundered ; and on the 14th December 1864 H.M.’s flag- 
ship Bombay caught fire at Monte Video, and ninety-three of her officers 
and men found a watery grave. 

Of conflagrations, let it suffice to record that at Quebec theatre, 
resulting in the deaths of forty-seven persons, 14th June 1846; the 
great fire at Smithfield, which destroyed 100,000/. of property, happened 
on the 14th August 1822; the great fire at Barbadoes, involving double 
the amount of damage, on the 14th February 1860; and the great fire 
at Billingsgate, on the 14th May 1809. 

Long, but we hope not wholly uninteresting, as has been our cata- 
logue, there still remain to chronicle one or two memorable events to 
which this representative day has given birth, or which it has inaugu- 
rated. It was on the 14th of June 1431 that the renowned Maid of 
Orleans was burned at the market-place of Rouen; and it was on the 
same day of the same month, 232 years afterwards, that unfortunate Sir 
Harry Vane suffered on the scaffold for his opposition to the house of 
Stuart. The infamous Rugely poisoner, Palmer, was executed on the 
same day, 1856; and there is a satisfaction in coupling this other fact, 
that the wretched Eliza Brownrigg paid the like penalty at Tyburn, 
September 14, 1767. The great comet of 1680 was first seen on the 
14th December, being the fourth day of the moon—the night clear and 
frosty. The appearance of this heavenly visitor seems to have been 
regarded with the utmost wonderment, not to say terror, by the people. 
We read in Law’s Memorials, that the “comet had a great blazing tail 
from the root of it, which was pointed as it came from the star, and 
then spread itself. It was ofa broad and large ascent up to the heavens, 
so that when it was set in the west, and out of sight, yet did the stream 
of it mount near to our zenith. . . . Being every night more elevated 
in its first appearance after daylight was gone, then the stream of it 
mounted to our zenith and beyond it, very terribly and wonderfully. 
It is doubted if the like comet has been seen since the creation; and it 
is certainly prodigious of great alterations and of great judgments on 
these lands for our sins; for never was the Lord more provoked by a 
people than by us in these lands, and that by persons of all ranks.” 

In 1622, on the 14th of February, a terrible accident occurred at 
Blackfriars, in London, which obtained the name of “ The Fatal Ves- 
pers.” The Roman Catholics had met in considerable numbers to cele- 
brate the Mass, when, the floor giving way, the whole congregation were 
suddenly engulfed, and upwards of a hundred persons lost their lives. 
It is not a little singular that an accident very similar in its nature 
’ though happily not so fatal in its results, occurred at St. Mary’s Catholic 
School-room, Westminster, in the beginning of the past year. It 
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may be remembered that, about the middle of January last, a large 
audience had assembled to witness a distribution of prizes among the 
scholars attending this school, when, in the midst of the proceedings, a 
large beam which supported the centre of the floor suddenly gave way, 
and a mass of human beings were precipitated to the floor beneath. The 
affrighted people, many of whom were Irish and friends of the pupils, 
at first supposed that the place was on fire, and an alarm was given 
for the fire-engine. There they lay, huddled together amidst the 
broken flooring, and piled one on the top of the other, in what seemed 
at first sight inextricable confusion, shrieking for assistance. “The 
women and children who lay mangled and bleeding were beseeching the 
Holy Virgin and the Apostle Peter to save them, while others called 
upon Almighty God for succour.” At length nearly 100 persons were 
extricated from their perilous position, all of whom were more or less 
injured, the injuries in some cases proving fatal. On June 14, 1785, 
two Frenchmen, Pilatre de Rozier and M. Romani, attempted to cross 
over from Boulogne to England in a balloon. The balloon caught fire, 
and they both perished. On the 14th of April 1832 the Reform Bill 
passed the second reading in the House of Lords—184 peers having 
voted for and 175 against the bill; and it may be added that the great 
jewel-robberies, to the amount of 6,000/, which so startled the city 
of London in the early part of last year, were brought to light on the 
14th of February. 

Such are some of the events which make the fourteenth one of the 
most notable anniversary days of the calendar. Many curious coinci- 
dences might be drawn from other days and months. It might be 
shown that the month of April, for example, has been remarkable for its 
fatality to eminent men. Lord Bacon, Buffon, Byron, Collins, Chatham, 
Chaucer, Cowper, T. P. Cooke, Donizetti, Defoe, Fielding, Foxe (of the 
Book of Martyrs), Franklin, Goldsmith, Handel, Lord Hastings (be- 
headed), Bishop Heber, Sir William Jones, Judge Jeffreys, James IL, 
Sir G. C. Lewis, Mirabeau, the Duke of Newcastle, Sir Robert Peel, 
Raffaelle, Roscoe, Radama (king of Madagascar), Shakespeare, Lord 
Somers, Lord Seaton, the Duke of Sussex, Sir David Wilkie, Professor 
Wilson, Alaric Watts, and Wordsworth, have all “gone over to the 
majority” in April. This month has been very fatal also to celebrated 
women; as Christiana of Sweden, Diana of Poictiers, Queen Elizabeth, 
Gabrielle d’Estrées, Jeanne de Navarre, Judith queen of France, Madame 
de Pompadour, Madame de Sevigné, Mademoiselle de Montpensier, and 
Petrarch’s Laura. It has been pointed out that Spenser, Goldsmith, 
Hood, and William Pitt died at the age of forty-six; Raffaelle, Mozart, 
Byron, and Burns at the age of thirty-seven. At forty-six Napoleon 
lost the battle of Waterloo, and ended his career ; at forty-six Welling- 
ton won that battle, and may be said almost to have commenced his 
civil career. At forty-six Nelson’s hour had come at Trafalgar. It 
sometimes happens that a man dies on the anniversary of his birth. 
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Shakespeare affords a celebrated instance, while Wordsworth and Heber 
died in their natal month. It is not without interest, too, that Pitt 
breathed his last on the anniversary of the day on which he entered 
Parliament ; and that Cromwell expired on the 3d of September, the 
very day on which he had gained the victories of Dunbar and Worcester, 
and which he had always considered the most fortunate for him. 

Great days, whether they commemorate glorious or inglorious deeds, 
stand out in bold relief and vivid clearness on the page of history, 
affording a convenient stand-point to the historian and the philosopher. 
They are the constellations or fixed stars of history, to which the 
historian first directs his attention, and from which he makes his calcu- 
lations and draws his deductions. Ordinary days may be compared to 
the smaller stars, which are so minute and obscure as to be completely 
lost in the blaze of their more resplendent neighbours. Indeed, but for 
great days, or the events that have made them great, we should have no 
history worth the name. We should have only a bundle of dry common- 
places, offering no deeds of heroism for our admiration, no tales of suffer- 
ing for our sympathy, no examples of perseverance for our encourage- 
ment, no bright careers for our imitation or dark ones for our warning, 
no virtue to emulate, no vice to shun. Where does the poet get his theme, 
the painter his subject, and the philosopher and moralist their reflections, 
if not in celebrated days? If great men give birth to great events, 
great events may be said to make great men. And do not great days 
prove that, after all, as Bailey beautifully expresses it, 


“ We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most—feels the noblest—acts the best’’? 


R. K. 














A Workhouse Wait. 


AN “INMATE’S” AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER I. 
EARLY DAYS. 


T am an inmate now of the Dedborough Workhouse. By the rules of 
the Poor-Law Commissioners I ought to be in bed—if asleep, the better; 
I am, however, neither in bed nor asleep. ‘“ Honour among thieves ” is 
not so exhaustive an apophthegm as is commonly supposed. There is 
often honour still lower in the social scale, even among “ paupers.” In 
our ward we certainly do not split on each other; besides, whatever may 
be the letter of the law, I do not think the spirit of it contemplated that 
we were never to look out of our ward-window at night. Consequently, 
this fine July evening, having risen restless from my bed and thrown a 
garment or two over me, I am enjoying—so far as an “ inmate” may be 
said to enjoy any thing—a long lingering look from the window of one 
the men’s infirm wards, in which said ward I am now primus inter 
pares—the “ pauper superintendent.” 

Even outsiders know that a workhouse is not generally in a roman- 
tic situation. For a country workhouse, a barren moor; for a town 
workhouse, a back slum—these have been the sites most in vogue till 
within the last few years. Dedborough Workhouse, however, is one of 
the rare exceptions to the rule, being neither on a moor nor in a slum. 
It so happens that its front faces the least dull of the approaches to the 
wo-begone little town near to which it is situated; whilst the rear, in 
which, by accident, the infirmaries are placed, looks out on a view that 
would be eagerly sought for as a building-site if within reach of the 
metropolitan residential lines. 

As I gaze from the window of the infirmary, there stretches below 
me the field-garden of the house, admirably kept of necessity, its July 
fragrance mingling sweetly and soothingly with the more tangible odour 
from the newly-made hay in the adjoining meadow. At the foot of this 
meadow runs a gently-murmuring stream, whose further bank is flanked 
by another rising meadow, fringed by a broad belt of breezy beeches, 
the boundary of an adjoining park, crowned by the tapering spire of the 
neighbouring village of Lambton. The night is still and clear, and the 
sky calmly beautiful. The moon is high in the heavens, and the stars 
twinkle merrily, as if rejoicing in attendance on the glorious orb. What 
wonder then that, gazing thus, and listening to the roar of the rivulet, 
subdued by distance to a soothing murmur, as it topples over an artifi- 
cial cascade into the adjacent park—what wonder that I forget for the 
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time who and what I now am, and wander back in memory to “e 
happy early days! * * * * * * * * 

I see myself a little fair-haired boy of rising eight, playing with a 
little fair-haired girl, my sister, one year older, on a well-kept lawn. 
Around us gambols on the grass the boon companion of our childish 
days, the faithful Nep, and on the house-steps stands a handsome 
serious-looking lady, calling us to leave our play at horses and come 
indoors to dinner. 

The house, a massive brick-built mansion, stands in a parklet of its 
own, with entrance-lodge and noble avenue of elms. Later in the day 
I see this group again assembled in the garden, this time each one look- 
ing, every now and then, towards the porter’s lodge. A great addition 
to the party is evidently due. Hark! I hear a well-known crunching 
on the crisp-rolled gravel ; and, running forward, spy my father’s jaunty 
city-gig approaching through the trees. A portly, well-made man my 
father is; and, as he steps on to the gravel, handing to the man the 
neat little Billingsgate basket, and presenting to us children two mys- 
terious conical-shaped parcels, soon discovered to be “ pottles,” he looks 
the very picture of a happy prosperous man. 

I see us next day, Sunday, on our way,—myself for the first time,— 
by a path across the fields, to church at Islington. Inside the church I 
remember but little save a black-haired, black-gowned man, with ample 
“bands,” who was (they said) the parson; and beneath him a long-faced, 
limp-looking man, who was (they said) the clerk, and who uttered 
frequently “« Amen.” ° i ° ° * . ° 

Such is the picture that rises up before me, gazing out into the beau- 
teous night from the window of the Dedborough workhouse. Gazing 
thus, I think of the after-life of this same fair-haired child; and so, 
resolving in my mind that in my ample, tedious leisure I will briefly 
trace the fitful phases of my luckless life, I heave a deep-drawn sigh, and 
turning from the window, lay my weary self to rest upon my oakum bed. 


CuHaptTer II. 
FALL THE FIBST. 


On the day after my first, and, as it proved, my only visit to Isling- 
ton Church, my father, for almost the only time in his life, was late. 
It was six o’clock and past when he came home; and then no smiles, no 
fruit. We were disciplined children; and though no doubt we stared, 
we stared in silence. On Tuesday, which was still more strange, my 
father came home unexpectedly at four o’clock. He went straight to 
his own room, leaving word, as he passed through the hall, that on no 
account was he to be disturbed till dinner-time; and that if any one 
called from the bank in the City, of which he was the head, they were to 
wait till six o’clock. 


Six o’clock came, and dinner was announced to my father. No 
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answer. Half-past six. Dinner again announced at the bolted door. 
Still no answer. My mother went herself and knocked, and knocked 
again, but to no purpose. Still no answer. Alarm now seized every 
one. The door was forced, and there was my father,—the rich, the 
influential, the fortunate, the happy husband, the fond father, sitting in 
his arm-chair, his head resting on his desk, a strong-smelling phial in 
his hand—a beggared corpse! 

Next morning in the Z'imes appeared side by side, in leaded type, 
“ Stoppage of the Bank of Malbrun and Co.,” “ Suicide of Mr. Malbrun 
the Banker.” Of the rest of that week I remember little, save a confused 
hurrying to and fro of men in shabby black; and within ten days from 
my father’s death we left the neighbourhood for ever. 

My mother, as I now discovered, though consenting to my father’s 
wish to attend church, was a stern and rigid Calvinist—the only 
‘daughter of a poor but clever Baptist minister in a small town on the 
south coast. My father had fallen in love with her during a summer 
holiday. They were married at once ; and, as often happens under such 
circumstances, they soon discovered that they were really nothing to 
each other. They lived, however, a decent, and, in a way, an affec- 
tionate life, entertaining each for the other a sincere respect. This 
much I learnt in after-life. What would now have become of us, I 
know not, had it not so happened that my grandfather (the Baptist 
minister) had lately died, leaving what little property he had to my 
mother for her separate use. This had been already realised and 
invested in an annuity—for her pin-money, my father said. Upon this 
annuity, amounting to ninety pounds a-year, my mother, by the sound 
advice of certain of my father’s friends, settled in the lucky town of 
Bedford. Here, for nearly ten years, I received an excellent and gra- 
tuitous education in the good old Grammar-school of that highly- 
favoured place. After leaving Islington, I never saw my sister more. 
She was adopted by a good paternal aunt (a widow), whose property 
on her death passed to her husband’s relations. A few years after we 
settled in Bedford, both my aunt and sister caught the typhus fever 
from a poor woman they were attending in the village where they lived. 
They were both buried in one grave; and my mother was now my only 
relation in the whole wide world. 


CuaprTer ITI. 
EXPERIENCE, FALL THE SECOND. 

My schoolboy days passed rapidly away, for I was a favourite both 
with masters and boys; and I might have done well at Oxford—at least 
so said the Fellows of New College who came down annually to ex- 
amine the school. My mother had, however, neither the means nor 
the inclination to send me to Oxford. To her Oxford meant the 
Church of England; and she destined me for what she thought a 
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truer church than that. Accordingly I was sent for three years toa 
seminary for (Baptist) ministers. To this cireumstance—as I well know 
now—all my want of success in life may be traced. Trained"by my 
mother to look upon the ministry of her persuasion as my ultimate 
destination, I had acquiesced in her proposal to send me to the train- 
ing-college without a murmur, though with many a secret sigh. The 
fact is, that owing to my early training under excellent clergymen of 
the Church of England at the Bedford school, and to other circum- 
stances, I never was a Baptist at heart. This knowledge has only 
come strong upon me of late years; but I always felt to a certain 
extent that I was sailing under colours not my own. Consequently 
my life has been one long mistake, and now I am what I am. 

At the end of the three years I received my first “call,” with the 
usual sequence. I went down to the scene of my ministration—a small 
town in Chalkshire—was idolised at first by the female members of 
“the church,” till those lynx-eyed ladies discovered that I was engaged 
to be married to one who was not of them—the daughter of a half- 
pay officer at Bedford. I married; and finding myself at once at a 
discount in Femmington, I left about twelve months afterwards for my 
second spheré of duty. It was about this time my mother died. 

The next five-and-twenty years of my life may be dismissed in a 
few words. Most of those who read these lines will have read Salem 
Chapel. My life during that quarter of a century was spent amongst 
the Pigeons and the Tozers of the various little market-towns to which 
I was successively called. In 18—, being then about fifty-five years of 
age, I received a call to minister to the church at Dedborough. This 
was the tide which, taken at the flood, led on to misfortune ; for during 
the ten years following this event I went steadily downhill; and now 
the ruthless billows of life have cast me, shattered, worn-out, and help- 
less, on the shore of the rude sea that must for ever hide me. 

Some three years before my call to Dedborough I lost my wife—my 
genial companion and my gentle guiding-star for more than twenty 
years. Of several children, one only—a girl born at her mother’s 
death—survived ; so that my position on arriving at Dedborough was 
that of a widower of fifty-five, with one little helpless girl of three 
years old. Feeling myself also utterly helpless, and not deterred by 
my experience of the cold shade in which a married “pastor” has to 
walk, I again married. This time I married one of my own flock—an 
excellent woman in every way, but unfortunately little more than half 
my own age. This proved the second great mistake of my life. My 
wife, who had thought it rather a fine thing to marry “the minister,” 
found herself unable to “manage” the minister’s house ; and I now had 
a family which increased just in proportion as my health and strength 
began to fail. At this time, being greatly worried, I had a slight 
attack of paralysis, which, though it left little other trace, noticeably 
and unpleasantly affected my speech. Henceforth poverty, the (by the 
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world) unpardonable sin, began slowly and surely to settle down upon 
me. The subscriptions at the chapel fell off as my coat became green 
and worn, and my voice became cracked and feeble. I could, however, 
hit upon no means of keeping up appearances. A day-school for dis- 
senters’ sons failed. I tried every thing I could think of to keep both 
ends together, but all to no purpose. The more I tried, the deeper I 
sank into debt and disrepute; and at last—my wife’s father, who had 
been thought moderately well-to-do, having lately died, leaving, after 
deducting debts and funeral expenses, a clear sum of fifteen pounds ten 
shillings to be equally divided between his two badly-married daughters 
—I received from the chapel managers a not-too-delicately-worded, 
though not unexpected, notice that after that day three months my 
ministrations to the church worshipping in the chapel at Dedborough 
would be dispensed with. 

At the age and circumstances to which I had now arrived it was not 
likely I should receive another call. I, however, made what exertions 
my failing health allowed me to make to find another sphere of duty ; 
but anxiety, fatigue, exposure, and want of proper sustenance brought 
on a second, and this time a long and severe illness, which for ever in- 
capacitated me for any great exertion of either mind or body. From 
this illness my real pauperism dates. I did not, however, at once be- 
come “chargeable ;” for, when “forsaken by those of my own house- 
hold,” I was “taken up” by my natural foes, that is, by members of the 
Church of England, whom I had all my life been schooled, and tried 
to school others, to consider as enemies. I say “ schooled to consider,” 
because I never had really succeeded in my endeavours to regard the 
Establishment from the high vantage-ground assumed by others of our 
connection. From a very early age I had noticed that all denomina- 
tions were, to use an Americanism, more or less “ mixed,” and that the 
Church of England had as large a proportion of good members as had 
the Church to which I myself belonged. This consciousness I was 
never altogether able entirely to repress, and by my charitable tolera- 
tion I not unfrequently gave umbrage to my compeers in the ministry, 
and to some of the more zealous members of my flock; but, on the 
other hand, my known moderation, and incapability of simulating a 
bitterness I did not feel, gained me, though I knew it not, many friends 
and well-wishers in the Church of England. And so it came about that, 
when forsaken in my sickness and sorrow by the members of my former 
flock, I found new and kinder friends among the members of the 
Church of England. To their kind care I am indebted, under Pro- 
vidence, not only for my recovery from that terrible illness, but also 
for the main sustenance of myself and family through the next two long 
weary years. 

After that illness I returned to the Church of my infancy, and have 


ever since been a sincere, and, I hope, a consistent member of the 
Church of England. 
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Cuaprter IY. 
A FRESH START, FALL THE THIRD, 


AT the end of two years, matters seeming hopeless at Dedborough, 
the richest and most generous of my new-found friends, whom I shall 
here call Mr. Bonhote, made an effort to give me a fresh start in life 
elsewhere. The only occupation to which I thought I could turn my- 
self was that of a law-stationer; and on my stating this to Mr. Bonhote, 
he kindly took for me part of a small house just off Carey Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, in which I might essay my new calling. I soon had 
some business, for Mr. Bonhote had many legal friends in town. My 
health, however, was far too much shattered (as I soon found out when 
I came to sit), and my family was too large for me to attain any fair 
success in this or any other business. The fresh start was too late, and 
before I had been in London a year I again broke down. 

I could now look for no further aid from my Dedborough friends. 
I did not wish it, in the first place; and, if I had wished it ever so 
much, the one kind friend who was best able to help me was now no 
more. Indeed my failure, otherwise inevitable, had been accelerated 
by his death. 

I had now no resource but “the Union.” My “settlement” was 
still at Dedborough, as I had only been a kind of lodger in the London 
house. I did not, however, go at once as a “ pauper” there. 

For this reason : 

Having been unable for some time past either to work myself or 
to employ assistants, having drawn and expended the last money owing 
to me for work already done, and having pawned or otherwise parted 
with every article that would fetch a price, I was sallying out one 
morning to apply at the Strand Union for an order of removal to 
Dedborough, when at the foot of the staircase I met a gentleman in- 
quiring for Mr. Malbrun. I explained that I was Mr. Malbrun, and 
invited him in to what had been my office. Seated there on two stools, 
its only furniture, the following conversation passed between us: 

“ T believe, Mr. Malbrun, you are one of the voters for the town of 
Dedborough ?” 

I nodded assent, and smiling faintly, said, “ In four-and-twenty 
hours I shall have lost that privilege.” 

“ How so?” 

“ T was, when I met you, on my way to the Strand Workhouse to 
apply for an order of removal for myself and family, as paupers, to the 
Dedborough Workhouse.” 

My visitor, upon this, started slightly, and whistled softly and 
expressively, “ Whe-ew-ew-ew!” Recovering himself, however, almost 
instantaneously, he said : 


“You had a great friend at Dedborough—Mr. Bonhote, I think ?” 
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Indeed I had.” 

“* He was, I believe, the nominal tenant of this house ?” 

“ He was.” 

** In politics, I think, a Blue?” 

Tre” 

“ ‘Your own politics ?” 

“ The same.” 

“You would have liked to vote with Mr. Bonhote, had he been 
alive ?” 

“Certainly I should.” 

“ And you would rather remain out of the workhouse until obliged 
to go in?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“Well; I am commissioned by certain very good friends of the late 
Mr. Bonhote to look after your welfare. Promise me that you will not 
apply for the order of removal till you hear from me, which shall be in 
the course of a couple of hours ?” 

I promised not to apply; and in little more than an hour there 
arrived a receipt for the house-rent for the next three months. There 
was also enclosed a five-pound note, and on the back of the envelope 
was an intimation that a second sum of five pounds would be forwarded 
that day month. This second five pounds arrived in due course, with 
an intimation that the same amount would be forwarded at the end of 
another month. In our then circumstances we spent the money with- 
out a too-minute speculation as to whence it came, and waited on from 
day to day in wondering expectation as to what would happen next. 
At length the third five-pound note arrived, and with it a free railway- 
pass to Dedborough and back. There was also enclosed this card: 





DEDBOROUGH ELECTION, 
18—. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. Malbrun will vote for | 

Srr BERNARD BLANK, BART. | 

At Booth No. 2. No. on Register 351. | 
| 

| 


POLL EARLY. 





Inside the envelope were the words, “ With compliments from several 
friends of Mr. Malbrun and of the late Mr. Bonhote of Dedborough, 
who earnestly hope to have the pleasure of seeing Mr. Malbrun at Ded- 
borough by the first train on Thursday next.” Matters now began to 
be a little clearer; but I did not even yet suspect that the money had 
been sent solely for my vote, without any philanthropic motive. I felt 
of course bound to go to Dedborough; and I fancy that had I not gone 
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spontaneously I might have had a more direct invitation. At least, I 
fancied some one was watching me as I walked to the terminus; and 
I know that just as the train was leaving the platform I saw the gentle- 
man who had called upon me three months before, and whom I had 
never since seen, leaning against a pillar apparently engrossed in Punch, 
but with his eye really fixed on the compartment of the carriage in which 
I was seated. But I thought more of this afterwards than I did at the 
time. On arriving at Dedborough I found that deadly-lively little 
town the scene of intense excitement. The “Blue” candidate had the 
whole weight of a great local interest against him, and the contest was 
expected to be a neck-and-neck affair. And so it proved. I was 
hospitably entertained by the landlord of one of the ‘inns, who met me 
in a gig at the station and drove me into the inn-yard by a back way. 
He informed me he was sent as a deputation by some of Mr. Bonhote’s 
friends. The “friends” themselves did not appear, though I had, and 
have, a shrewd suspicion as to who they were. Some of my former 
flock, whom I found in the committee-room at the inn, would have 
made much of me for the nonce; but I still had my self-respect, and kept 
aloof. After I had dined I was requested to be in waiting to be polled 
at a favourable opportunity. At two o’clock the numbers were exactly 
equal, and there were only about thirty votes unpolled. The time came 
for me to vote, and I left my quarters for the purpose. Now, having 
been away for nearly a year, and being ill and in bad circumstances 
when I left, I was either entirely forgotten by the Dedborough people, 
or considered by those who gave me a thought as “too far gone” to turn 
up on an occasion like the present. Accordingly my sudden appearance 
among the crowd in front of the hustings created a sensation almost as 
profound as if I had come in actual grave-clothes. When the populace, 
who were Blues to a man, recovered from their first astonishment, and 
discovered that I was “on the right side,” they almost deafened me 
with cheers and overwhelmed me with their demonstrations of respect. 
The cheering was renewed as I tendered my vote, and by so doing gave 
the Blues a majority of one. I saw now clearly enough the meaning of 
the fifteen pounds, the railway-pass, and the receipt for the quarter’s 
rent. During the next hour one voter only, a “ Yellow,” appeared; and 
so at three o’clock the numbers were again equal. 

It seemed as if the whole strength of both parties was now polled 
out. A quarter-past three—half-past three—a quarter to four came, 
and no other voter presented himself. Ten minutes to four. The 
poll-books are already added up in pencil preparatory to the formal 
declaration when the clock strikes the hour. Suddenly cheers are heard 
round the corner of the street and a chaise-and-pair is seen driving 
rapidly towards the poll-booth, surrounded by a cheering half-frenzied 
crowd. Inside the chaise, supported by two excited “ Blues,” is a bundle 
of clothes, from out of which peers a wan cadaverous human face. 
“ Heavens, it’s a man!” “It’s another voter!—it’s old Brooks of 
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West-end!” “He hasn’t been out of bed for seven years!” &c. &c. &e. 
were the cries that greeted this ghostly arrival. 

It was old Brooks of “ West-end,” and he had not been out of bed 
for seven years,—indeed he had left it that afternoon as much to his 
own surprise as to the surprise of those who saw him. Amid the 
thundering hurrahs of the crowd old Brooks was drawn up in front of 
the returning-officer. He feebly gave his name and residence ; and in 
reply to the question “ For whom do you vote?” whispered to his sup- 
porters “Who is it?” and, being duly prompted, said faintly, “ Sir 
Bernard Blank,”—and the great “ Blue” cause was won! 


CHAPTER V. 
LAST DAYS OF “ OUTSIDE” LIFE, 


Sir Bernarp’s boon was Brooks’ bane. He lived for some time 
cafterwards, but never spoke again. For myself, the bubble-hero of the 
morning, no one cared. They would not have cared for me had I not 
been so completely eclipsed by Brooks. I was glad that so it was; and 
I went quietly and dreamily back to town by the last train. 

Our money now being almost gone, I made up my mind to apply 
-on the following Saturday for the deferred order of removal. I put it 
off till that day, because of late I had felt a strong yearning to make a 
pilgrimage to the neighbourhood of Islington, to see once more, if it 
were only the outside walls, the home of my early childhood, of which, 
even after a lapse of more than fifty years, I still retained some recol- 
lection. I had never been in that direction during my second life in 
London, and it was difficult to realise that the Islington of 18— was 
the spot across which we walked on the memorable Sunday to church. 
Wondering, and wandering on, I at length came to a high brick-wall . 
overshadowed by lofty elms, about which I had no doubt whatever, 
although now surrounded on all sides by houses where I had been 
accustomed to see rich fields and green lanes. There stood the little 
ground-floor porter’s lodge, just as it used to be in my childhood, with 
seemingly the same clematis round the windows—a tradition, no doubt, 
of successive generations of porters. Tending a flower-border, which 
ran, as of old, from the gate to the lodge, was the outdoors-man of the 
house, with whom I soon managed to enter into conversation. He was 
evidently a kindly old man, and so I told him just sufficient of my 
history to enlist his sympathy. Upon this, he informed me that the 
family were all at the sea, except “ the master” and “ the old master.” 
The old master was entirely confined to his room; the master was in 
the City; and I might, if I had a mind, come inside and have a look 
round the place. The old man, as in duty bound, kept me in sight ; 
but, believing what I had told him was true, he had the kindness and 
tact to go on with his work, and to leave me to myself. 

I stood and gazed around; and one by one the scenes of my child- 
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hood’s days rose up before me in marvellous clearness. Had it not been 
for this visit, I might not have had that clear vision of the little boy 
and girl, which came before me as I yearned at the window of the 
Dedborough Workhouse the other night ; but now, refreshed in memory 
by that visit, all the scenes of my child-life come back to my mind, 
when I can shut out for a time my present surroundings, as vividly as 
do the later phases of my hapless life. How long I stood gazing at the 
house in a kind of trance I know not. I was recalled to the present by 
the sound of voices close behind me; and turning round in a startled 
and apologetic manner, I met the gaze ofa fine, open-faced, middle- 
aged man, evidently the master, in close conversation with the gardener. 
Not knowing exactly what to do or say, I let my eyes fall, and contem- 
plated a flower-bed with great seeming interest. Presently the master, 
who appeared satisfied with the gardener’s explanation of the intrusion 
of a man in a seedy suit of black amongst his well-kept flower-beds, 
came up to me and asked me to oblige him with my name. He started 
slightly on hearing it, and said that if I was really Mr. Malbrun, he 
thought his father, though now a very old man, would like to see me, if 
I had no objection to see him. I said that I should like to see him, or 
something to that effect ; for I felt a good deal confused at being about 
to go inside the house, having only hoped to gain a glimpse of the out- 
side. Accordingly I was ushered into the old man’s room—the very 
room in which my father died. There I found the “old master,” a little 
shrivelled old gentleman with a wrinkled face, but a still-bright eye, 
seated in the precise spot in which my father’s body was found. He 
asked me many questions; and having satisfied himself that I was the 
person I represented myself to be, he informed me that at the time of 
my father’s death he was a junior clerk in the house of which my father 
was the chief partner ; that he had met with little success for some time 
after that event ; but that after a few years he obtained a situation in an 
India merchant’s office, in which he rose step by step, till he became 
a partner ; that his firm had been very fortunate in business; that he 
himself had made many good private ventures, and had retired many 
years ago, leaving his only son one of the principal partners of the same 
thriving concern. He also told me that it had been part of his duty, 
when a clerk at my father’s bank, to come up to this house from time 
to time on bank business, and that it had always been a dream of his to 
purchase this property, should he ever make a fortune. It happened to 
be in the market again about thirty years after my father’s death. He 
bought it, and had lived in it ever since,—of late years with his son’s 
wife and children. 

Both the old gentleman and his son expressed themselves grieved to 
find my life had been so downhill, and offered to be of any use they 
could tome. They did not know how very low I was fallen ; and there 
was something about both father and son which would have prevented 
my asking any thing in the shape of a gratuity, had I wished to do so. 
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I knew that I had no strength left for any real work, even the lightest 
they could find for me, and that I must almost immediately break- 
down if I attempted any thing. Accordingly, after thanking them for 
their good wishes and their kind entertainment—the old man had 
insisted on my having some wine and biscuits—I took a sorrowful and 
final farewell of the old place, which, amidst all the shifting scencs of a 
troubled life, had retained a firm hold of my memory. In the evening 
twilight, full of sadness, I wended my way back by “the Angel” and 
the New River head to my house near Lincoln’s Inn, there to rest for a 
few hours before starting on our early journey to Dedborough. 

I need not say we had nothing to pack. The little furniture we 
still had in use’ had’ some time since become the property of a broker, 
whose man I found on my arrival waiting to receive its last month’s 
hire. When this amount was paid we had but a few shillings left, 
and with part of this I purchased the last meal we were destined to eat 
under our own roof. 

Soon after four o’clock next morning we set out in the clear cool 
early air, with the officer from the Strand Union, on our weary walk to 
the terminus of the Railway, my wife carrying the youngest child, 
and myself carrying our little cripple-child, a girl of nine years old. 
The parliamentary train of the Railway starts at a purposely-in- 
convenient hour (not that it was so to us); and so, notwithstanding all 
the studied shuntings and designed delays at this station and that 


junction, we arrived at Dedborough Road soon after twelve o’clock. 
Making our way as unobserved as we could, we reached the door of the 
Dedborough Workhouse about two o’clock, and my “ outside” life was 
over. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE “‘ HOUSE.” 


We entered the workhouse now as “inmates ;” but I myself had 
been there several times before. On more than one occasion during 
my ministry at Dedborough I had been requested, and allowed, to visit 
some sick member of my congregation temporarily lodged in the house. 
At those times my reception by the officials had been as good as a 
poorish downhill-going Baptist minister had perhaps any right to ex- 
pect. I mean it was only intangibly uncivil. But Mr. and Mrs. 
Bruin, “the kind and energetic master and matron of the union,” as 
they are periodically styled by the local correspondents of the county 
paper, know the proprieties of their office, and do not allow any (?) 
* outside” considerations to weigh with them in the discharge of their 
respective duties. They know a “pauper” when they see one; and 
they know—at least they have their own idea of—what a “ pauper’s” 
treatment should be. Accordingly, we were ordered off without super- 
flnous ceremony, my wife and girls to the “women’s receiving-ward,” 
my boys and myself to the “men’s receiving-ward,”—apartments, per- 
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haps economical, certainly inconvenient, six feet square. Here we were 
divested of our own clothes (separately, it must be added); and, after 
“imspection” by the medical officer, and a tepid bath in the bath-room 
adjoining, we were clothed in garments duly stamped as the property 
of the “Dedborough Union.” I must own that it was a very great 
relief to me to find, on being conducted to the “men’s day ward,” 
there was not a single Dedborough person at that time an inmate 
of the house. The union consists of some forty parishes; and Ded- 
borough itself usually manages to keep itself out of the house, and in 
many cases that is all. 

At six o’clock we all met at supper in the “ dining-hall and chapel.” 
To a man who has seen any kind of better days, and comes at last to 
the workhouse with his wife and family, there is no more trying time 
than this first meeting together in public, and in silence, in the work- 
house dress. When I entered with the men, the women were already 
standing in their places on the women’s side; and with downcast eyes I 
filed into the row assigned me. It was some moments before I could 
summon courage to glance shyly in the direction in which I knew my 
wife must be; and it was with difficulty I could pick out from among 
the blue-gowned white-capped women her who before her marriage, and 
for some time after, used to be one of the happiest-looking and, for her 
station, one of the best-dressed women in Dedborough. At length, 
however, our eyes met. If I live to be a hundred, I shall never forget 
that moment and its crowded complicated feelings. I grew dizzy and 
faint, and was compelled to sit down in the middle of the grace which 
was then being sung by the children. For this piece of presumption, I 
was afterwards informed by a friendly inmate, I should have received 
from the master a sound scolding—a running accompaniment to the 
grace—had not Mr. Bruin, luckily for me, been at that moment engaged 
in rating through the dinner-hatchway a pauper cookmaid in the kit- 
chen. I ate my supper in a kind of dream, without caring what it was. 
I knew afterwards that it consisted of a thick slice of bread and some 
strong cheese, with a tin mug of water. I have by this time become 
accustomed to the coarse fare and the still coarser surroundings of the 
workhouse meals; but it was some week or two after the first day 
before I could eat without aversion the provisions which were set before 
me. On the first night, however, dazed in mind, and with an appetite 
sharpened by a long previous fast,—we had had nothing but a bun 
apiece for nearly twelve hours,—I ate my bread and cheese half uncon- 
sciously, and perhaps voraciously. 

After supper, prayers were read by the schoolmaster, as deputy for 
Mr. Bruin, who, possibly from diffidence in his own ability to discharge 
decorously this portion of his duties, wisely delegated this function to 
the inferior officer. Prayers over, we filed off back to the “men’s day 
ward,” where we waited in the dusk for about an hour, when the bed- 
bell rang, and the porter came in to tell me where I was to sleep. I 
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was over-tired and sleepless; but had I been ever so inclined for sleep, 
I think the unaccustomed wheezings and moanings of that roomful of 
broken-down old men would have prevented any real repose. What I 
suffered in thought those ten hours I cannot describe. My whole pre- 
vious life coursed through and through my brain till I almost doubted 
if I was really where I was, and fancied I was mad. But morning 
came at last, and I never had another night in the old-men’s sleeping- 
ward. For this reason. It so happened that the pauper superintendent 
had lately died,—in fact, he was carried to the grave the day of our 
arrival by two tottering old men, a youth far gone in consumption, and 
a “harmless” lunatic,—and the master regarded my opportune arrival 
as a piece of personal luck. He at once installed me in the vacant 
post. In this position I have since remained; and though Mr. Bruin 
never forgets his superior social position as a workhouse-master and ex- 
sergeant of police when addressing a pauper inmate and ex-Methodist 
parson (Methodist is the generic term of the Bruin family for dis- 
senters), I am nevertheless treated with a sort of respect, though inter- 
mittent and varying according to the temper of the master or matron 
for the time being. For myself, then, I have no reason to complain. 
The men in my ward are quiet and well-behaved, and very thankful for 
any attention I can pay them, especially in the matter of reading aloud. 
I am on excellent terms with the chaplain, who has entire confidence in 
me. He brings us every week a supply of books, magazines, and an 
occasional newspaper, when there is any thing of unusual importance 
stirring in the outer world which he thinks it would interest any of us 
to hear about. I say “us,” because I am by no means the only one who 
has seen much better days, and has more than the usual agricultural 
intelligence. We have several skilled London mechanics, incapacitated 
for work by blindness and other causes, who, having never obtained a 
“settlement” in any of the London parishes in which they have passed 
their lives, have come back to end their days upon the “settlement” of 
their early youth. We have also an old Waterloo man, who, during a 
brilliant and arduous military career, was so unfortunate as not to 
receive even a flesh-wound, and who, therefore, is doomed to die in 
Dedborough Workhouse instead of in Chelsea Hospital. We have too 
an ex-farmer, truncated by an accident with a thrashing-machine, and 
reduced to poverty in his helplessness by a drunken wife and dissolute 
children. The rest of our companions are worn-out labourers, crippled 
by that great curse of agriculturists, the rheumatism. Many of these 
either never could, or cannot now, read; and the gratification I am able 
to afford them by reading, and by conversation on religious and social 
matters, is one of the greatest comforts of my inmates’ life. 

For direct devotion and religious instruction we are well cared for. 
We have a full Church-of-England service and sermon every Sunday; 
and in the winter, when the evenings are long and the house is full, we 
often have another service and sermon on one evening in the week. 
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The chaplain, an ex-fellow of one of the colleges at Cambridge, holds 
the college living of Lambton-next-Dedborough; and his salary as 
chaplain to the union pays half the stipend of the curate whom he is 
thus able to afford, to the advantage of both parish and workhouse. He 
is charitable and tolerant in his religious views, kind and friendly in 
his manner to the inmates; and he preaches the Gospel emphatically 
and plainly, so that the dullest inmates can understand something of 
what he says. These weekly and bi-weekly services are, in fact, the 
bright spots, veritable oases in our monotonous existence—the hours to 
which we, almost to a man, look forward all the rest of the week. We 
wait for chapel, we wait for meals, we wait for every thing. Waiting 
as our business, so to speak; our life is one long waiting. But I am 
bound to add, that over and above all these waitings there is with 
most of us one far greater waiting, the waiting which shall never fail 
those who wait aright—the waiting for the second coming of Him 
who at His first coming, in great humility, chose a stable for His 
dwelling and a manger for His bed; who, poor and forsaken as we 
are, was still more poor and forsaken,—the Son of Man, who had not 
where to lay His head. This waiting it is which sustains us in all 
our desolation. However cheerless and dispirited we may sometimes 
feel, however lonely and forlorn, there are no eyes in our ward, no 
not even those poor orbs from which the sight has fled—and there are 
some of these among us—but brighten at the glorious words which tell 
the “poor in spirit” that “theirs is the kingdom of heaven;” that 
“blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 

Such is the infirmary of the Dedborough Union. I wish I could 
think the rest of the house was like it; but I cannot. I see my 
wife and children every Sunday morning after chapel, and I find them 
not so contented as Iam myself. My wife was made superintendent 
of the women’s infirmary not long after I was appointed superintendent 
of the men’s infirmary. But her case is different from mine—in this 
way: the inmates of her ward are nearly all imbecile, or “ harmless.” 
The fact is, that in the country, in ‘Ais union at least, old women with 
their faculties unimpaired, or only slightly impaired, seldom come into 
the house. When “the old man” dies, what with parish allowance, 
and one thing and another, they are generally able to keep out of the 
house so long as they are able to get about. But this is not the case 
with the old men. As soon as they lose “the old woman,” they give 
up and come into the house, being, as they mostly say, not able “todo 
for themselves.” When once they have come “in,” they are seldom 
“out” for long together. It is true they have short sallies for a few 
days at hay-making, harvest, and “ turmut-hoeing,” but “the house” 
is to them, to all intents and purposes, their home. The women’s 
infirmary being then in the main a receptacle for imbeciles of various 
kinds, my wife naturally finds her life more solitary and dull than I 
find mine. And besides this, she has a grievance. She is separated 
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from her cripple-child. She tells me every Sunday, that could she 
only have that one helpless girl with her at night, her solitude would 
be relieved immensely. She says that she has often begged and prayed 
Mrs. Bruin to allow her this small, yet great boon. But Mrs. Bruin 
has a private reason why not; and when entreated, says she has no 
power, and refers my wife to “ the gentlemen.” But the inmates never 
have an opportunity of speaking to “the gentlemen”—. e. nominally 
the Visiting Committee, virtually the Chairman of the Board of Guard- 
ians and a select self-appointed sub-committee—unless in the presence 
of Mr. or Mrs. Bruin; and my wife has good reason to believe that, 
if she asked “the gentlemen” to grant any thing which Mrs. Bruin 
had refused, some small fault would be exaggerated, or some imaginary 
fault would be found with her, and she would be relegated to the ward 
for “able-bodied women” in a very short space of time. The occu- 
pants of this ward are chiefly ringless mothers; and as they are mostly 
the worst specimens of their class, my wife naturally prefers remaining 
in the infirmary, as by far the less of the two evils. Such is her pre- 
sent life; but to her it is permitted to look forward to a time when 
it may not be as it is now. When I am dead and gone, and the chil- 
dren grown-up, she may perhaps go out, and in some useful occupation 
spend the close of her life. But to me there is no such expectation. 
Where I am, there I shall be till the great summons comes which, 
thank God, I have learnt neither to court nor shun. 

Naturally our children occupy a chief place in our thoughts and in 
our weekly conversation. We know that they have some education; 
but we fear that the girls, who want the most instruction, get, in fact, the 
least. The cause I take to be this: the school-master follows his pro- 
fession and teaches as a matter of course. The school-mistress, on the 
other hand, unless she be (as in unions she ought always to be) of a 
certain age, takes a situation of this kind merely as a halting-place 
which she may occupy until she gets a husband. And so it often comes 
about that the boys in unions get a fair education, whilst the girls get 
little or none. I do not know that this is so in our case; but, from 
what the girls say on Sundays, and from our own observation, we fear 
it is. We know it is of no use to say any thing to “the gentlemen,” 
because, apart from the reason above, we have good reason for believing 
that, when complaints are made against an officer, the inderested party 
is often asked whether the accusation is correct; and if he or she says 
no, the complainant is informed that “upon inquiring the guardians find 
that there is no ground of complaint,” and that all is as it should be. 

And so we go on our waiting way uncomplaining, hoping for the 
best, knowing that He who has “brought down” can, and will, in due 
time, “ bind up;” and in fall confidence that when my gray hairs shall 
be laid in the pauper’s grave, those I leave behind will find merciful and 
loving protection from Him {who is “ the Father of the fatherless, and 
defendeth the cause of the widow.” 
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Su Lodgings at Knightsbridge. 


IN THREE PARTS. 





Part IT. 


“Next day and the next the lady came in the forenoon, and remained 
until dusk, and each time the carriage drove up, and she came down, 
opened the door without any knock, and drove away. How did she 
know that the carriage had come I wondered—how did she distinguish 
it from the countless others that thronged the highway? What did 
she do there alone? was she always at one of the windows? I asked 
myself these questions, and I asked Hannah others. But Hannah knew 
nothing ; the lady never rang her bell, and, beyond bidding her good- 
morning when she opened the door for her, she never addressed her. 
Mrs. Jackson was very much occupied with her business, which began 
to thrive just then, and she gave herself no concern about the mysteri- 
ous lady, who never wanted any thing, and never gave any trouble. 
When Sunday came, my curiosity was keenly excited. I wondered 
whether the lady would come on that day to pass her time in the same 
apparently profitless manner. Mrs. Jackson and I always went to one 
of the early services at St. Paul’s, and Hannah was free to go to the 
eleven-o’clock, afternoon, or evening service, as she pleased. On this 
particular Sunday she had gone to the eleven-o’clock service ; and when 
a knock was heard at the door, it fell to my lot to open it. There stood 
the mysterious lady, richly dressed and closely veiled. She exchanged 
a courteous salutation with me, and then passed hurriedly up the stairs. 
In the idleness and rest of the Sunday hours, I thought more sadly and 
wonderingly than before of the strange lady. It was a profitless specu- 
lation for me—nothing could be more unlikely than that I should ever 
learn her history ; but I could not turn my thoughts from her, lonely, 
and I felt assured unhappy, in that orderly room, which she never 
disarranged by any trace. Mrs. Jackson and I dined alone on Sunday; 
and on this occasion we talked of the strange lady almost exclusively. 
Mrs. Jackson was inclined to think she must be mad; but I did not 
partake her opinion. It was not madness I saw in her face, whenever I 
caught a glimpse of it, but misery, or dreadful regret and hopelessness. 
The day was bright and sunny ; happy groups of people wended their 
way through the streets, the birds sang, London birds though they were, 
as if they felt the sunshine quite as much as any country birds could 
do; and my heart grew fuller and fuller, as I thought of the lonely 
woman up-stairs. At last I determined to venture on showing her a 
little kindness ; so I placed a slice of cake and a glass of wine on a 
salver, and went up to the drawing-room door. I knocked, but she 
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made no answer ; so I turned the handle and went in. She was standing 
where you are sitting now, Mrs. Pennifold, by the side of the window ; 
the curtain was drawn forward, and she was gazing through the chink 
left along its outer edge, her head resting against the wood-work. For 
a moment she did not hear me; but as I stepped forward, the glass I 
carried jingled against the plate, and she turned suddenly round. O 
what a face it was!—full of weariness, and watching, and excitement, 
beautiful, and painful. ‘I beg your pardon,’ I said, ‘but I thought 
you looked tired this morning and not very strong, and so I took the 
liberty of bringing up a glass of wine. Will you kindly take it?’ 
‘Thank you,’ she said, passing her hand, as she spoke, wearily across 
her eyelids, and pressing them closely over the large eyeballs, ‘I will.’ 
She took the wine from my hand, sat down on the chair close to the 
window, and ate the piece of cake, drinking the wine with it slowly 
and absently, still keeping her gaze fixed upon the street. Presently 
she said, ‘You are very thoughtful and kind; tell me your name.” I 
told her, and she wrote it down on a tablet. She said no more, and I 
saw there was no more to be said; so I took up the salver and left the 
room. Of course I told Mrs. Jackson about my short interview with 
the strange lady, and it made her more than ever convinced that she 
was mad. ‘Think of her writing down your name, Honor,’ she said ; 
‘you'll be having a handsome legacy some of these days.’ ” 

“Did that prediction come true?” asked Aunt Anne, who had been 
listening to this strange episode in the romance of lodging-letting with 
interest as great as that which the story of the Captain and Miss Wini- 
fred had excited. 

“Tt did indeed, ma’am,” said Mrs. Devlin; “and in a sadly short 
time. But something else happened first. If you are not tired of my 
talk, I will tell you about it. It all seems as clear and plain to me 
now, though it happened eleven years ago, as you seem sitting there, 
Mrs. Pennifold, or Miss Winifred seemed when I used to watch her 
pretty ways. I remember, the day the Exhibition was opened, she was 
standing by the window, but behind the curtain, so that she might not 
be seen, watching the carriages; and I thought, when I saw her tall 
figure drawn up there, of the other, nearly as beautiful, that I saw in the 
same place so many years before. All in a minute the strange lady 
seemed to stand there again. I did not like to think of it; it seemed 
like overlooking the poor dear to remember any thing so sorrowful by 
her,” said the little Irishwoman mournfully, and with a touch of the 
poetic superstition of her country and nation. 

“ But what else happened about this lady, Mrs. Devlin?” I asked ; 
“we want to hear all about her first, and then you shall talk of Miss 
Winifred to your heart’s content. I forgot to tell you that Dr. Elliott 
knows her; he told us to-day he remembered attending the Captain.” 

“Very likely, ma’am; there was more than one doctor, two or three 
times, as well as I remember. But I will tell you about the strange 
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lady. I remember every thing about her so well, that I think I see her 
face now and hear her voice. It was two or three days after that Sun- 
day, and I was in the workroom, and Mrs. Jackson was busy in the 
shop, when I heard the drawing-room bell ring very loud, and in a 
minute or two Hannah came to the door and called me. ‘ Pray, go up- 
stairs; the lady wants to see you particularly. I went at once, and 
there she was, with the whitest face I ever saw, and yet, the brightest 
most imploring eyes. As I entered the room she came towards me 
hurriedly and said, ‘ Mrs. Devlin, who is there below in the shop?’ ‘I 
don’t know,’ I answered in great surprise; ‘I was in the workroom 
when Hannah called me.’ ‘Go and see,’ she said; ‘pray go and see. I 
am almost sure a lady is there who has just crossed the street. Pray, 
go and see.’ ‘But how shall I know if she is the same?’ I asked. 
‘The lady I mean is very tall and dark, and she is dressed in half- 
mourning, with a grenadine shawl and deep lace-border,’ she answered 
me breathlessly. ‘Go and see.’ I went down into the shop at once, 
and there, seated at the counter, I saw a nice gentle-looking lady, who 
exactly answered the description I had heard. Mrs. Jackson was taking 
down her name and address as I came in; and I heard her say, ‘Then 
you will send before twelve to-morrow? and Mrs. Jackson answered, 
‘Certainly.’ Then the lady went away, and my aunt said, ‘That is an 
outfit order, Honor, for a little girl going to school. You will have to 
take the things yourself, before twelve to-morrow, to No. 10 Wilton 
Place.’ I looked at the entry in the order-book; and just then some 
customers came in, and I escaped up-stairs. The lady was sitting 
this time, not by the window, quite pale and quiet. She looked at me, 
but she did not speak. ‘It is she, sure enough,’ I said; and then I 
told her all that had passed. She looked at me with intense eagerness, 
and muttered, ‘I knew it—I knew it—I knew I must succeed” Then 
she said, ‘You do not know what a service you have done me; you 
can never imagine how grateful Iam! Do not mention this to any one; 
but I need not tell you that.’ Then she stood up and took her bonnet 
and mantle from the table where they lay, put them on, took my hand 
in hers, wrung it with passionate force, and went downstairs, leaving 
me standing in the drawing-room with amazement. The next moment 
I heard the door shut, and I presently saw her cross the street and take 
her way down Wilton Place. Of course, ladies, I thought over all this, 
and puzzled over it; and no doubt I was romantic and foolish eleven 
years ago, though I have more sense now; and I was fairly bewitched 
by the strange lady. There was something quite delightful to me in 
even this little bit of confidence between us; and I thought very little 
of my business all that afternoon and the next morning. It was just 
half-past eleven when I set out with my wicker-basket on my arm to 
take the patterns to No. 10 Wilton Place. I remember the very things 
now, and even the pieces. It is but a step, as you know, ladies; but 
there was always a crowd in Knightsbridge then, just as there is now, 
VOL. XVI. GG 
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and I had to stand a good many minutes at the crossing. While I was 
watching for a clear moment torun across, I noticed a brougham drawn 
up at the opposite side, the horse’s head being turned towards Picca- 
dilly; and just as I did so, a hand beckoned to me from the window. I 
crossed over, and saw the strange lady. ‘ Here,’ she said, opening the 
carriage-door from inside, ‘get in for a minute. I know where you are 
going, and I must speak to you. As she spoke she took the basket, 
placed it in the bottum of the carriage, moved into the farthest corner, 
and then held out her hands to help me in. In another moment I was 
seated beside her, and the coachman, evidently previously instructed, 
drove slowly off. I felt frightened; but it all passed so rapidly that I 
cannot describe my sensations in any way that will give you an idea of 
them. The change in the lady startled me more than any thing else. 
It was she herself, and yet it was not. Instead of her usual rich, care- 
less dress, she wore a plain carmelite gown, exactly like my own, a 
black shawl, plain white collar and cuffs, and a straw bonnet with a 
simple ribbon trimming. Strong leather gloves covered her hands, 
instead of the dainty pearl-gray kid ones which she always wore. Her 
very face was changed. I do not know how she had done it, but she 
had banished all the elegance from it; handsome though it was, it hada 
common look. Ladies, I assure you she had changed herself into much 
the same sort of woman that I am, only not so contented-looking. The 
sorrow was in the face still. When I looked at her I thought of that 
clever actress at the Adelphi, whom I saw in one evening as a French 
countess and a London servant-of-all-work, and equally at home in both 
characters. She laid hold of me with both hands, and said, ‘ Don’t 
be angry with me; I mean no harm; I am doing none. But if you 
have a woman’s heart in your breast, you will not refuse to help one so 
wretched as Iam.’ As I said before, ladies, I was younger then, and I 
never had much resolution, and she had wonderful power over me; 
greater power, I think, when she changed herself in that extraordinary 
way than before. Well, I need not tell you all she said, in the way she 
said it; but the meaning of it was this. 

“She had taken these rooms for no other purpose than that of 
finding out where the lady lived whom she had seen crossing the street 
on the previous day. She had an all-important motive for desiring to 
discover this, and direct inquiry was impossible. All she had been able 
to find out was, that this lady had lodgings in Wilton Place; and she 
had resorted to the means I have described for getting sight of her 
unnoticed. She told me this so rapidly, with so much excitement, 
that I could not ask her a question; but it struck me that she did not 
mention this lady with any strong feeling either of affection or enmity, 
desperate as was her desire to see her. ‘She does not know me,’ she 
said: ‘she would not recognise me; perhaps not under any circum- 
stances, certainly not under these ;’ and she indicated her dress. ‘Then 
she told me that she had watched since ten o’clock for me to leave the 
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shop with my basket, and that her purpose—to which she entreated me 
to accede with words of such dreadful earnestness that they turned me 
cold and sick, it seemed so frightful to me to be thus implored, to have 
so much power even in only one thing, and for a short time, over a 
fellow-creature—was this: She would personate me, go to Wilton Place, 
try the articles of dress on the little girl for whom they had been 
ordered, take all necessary orders, and then rejoin me. I was to wait in 
the carriage for her at the other end of Wilton Place, in the mean time. 
Of course I objected ; but she had foreseen, and overbore, every objec- 
tion I raised. The lady was a stranger; no customer of ours; she would 
play her part so that no mistake could arise ; if, at the worst, any did, 
why should the lady be surprised that one of Mrs. Jackson’s work- 
women should be sent on one occasion, and a different one on another ? 
No injury to any one was within the reach of possibility in the thing 
she wanted me to do; only an unspeakable boon to her, only a solace 
she had travelled far to seek, and must find now or never, for in a few 
days she would have left England for ever. 

“T daresay, ladies, as I tell you this, in my feeble way, it sounds 
very foolish, and you think me very weak ; but if you had seen that face 
alone with you, close to you, heard that voice, which seemed to thrill 
through my nerves, and felt the clinging hands, which would have 
spoken for her if she had been dumb, I think you would have yielded, 
as I did.” 

“T am sure I should, Mrs. Devlin,” said Aunt Anne; “but I don’t 
know about Mrs. James Pennifold; she is an attorney’s wife, you know, 
and cautious.” 

“ Hush, aunt,” I said; “don’t be spiteful, and let Mrs. Devlin finish 
her story; I quite share in her interest in the mysterious lady. But I 
cannot make out what she wanted to try on the little girl’s clothes for.” 

“ Ladies,” said Mrs. Devlin, and there was a great solemnity in her 
voice, “ that little girl was the strange lady’s only child !” 

I cannot describe the impression these words made upon us; the 
story had for us a mere abstract interest; we knew nothing of the dead 
woman who had kept her weary watch in the room that was so cheerful 
and happy a habitation for us; but the feeling that Mrs. Devlin threw 
into her narrative flung its charm over us, beneath which we sat silent. 

“ Yes,” she continued slowly and sadly, “ that was the meaning of it 
all. She was going away from England for ever, and she yearned for 
the sight of her child’s face, which she knew she was never more to see, 
—the child’s face which she had not seen for years, in which she would 
find no recognition of herself. I cannot tell you her story, ladies, for 
I do not know it, nor did I need. That it was asad one, I knew too 
well; and terrible, when it could mean hopeless separation from her 
child. I had no power to question her, even if I had dared; and I did 
not; there was something awful about her in her sorrow. I only 
yielded to her, and pitied her with all my heart. She had not shed a 
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single tear while she was speaking ; and when she had done, she forced 
her face back into perfect calm. By asharp jerk of the check-string she 
conveyed some direction to the coachman ; and then taking the things 
out of the basket, she asked the questions necessary for her guidance in 
the part she was about to play. The little garments were all marked in 
plain figures, so the difficulties were few. All this had passed in a 
short space of time; and I had no idea where we were, when the carriage 
came to a stop at the end of Wilton Place. In a moment she opened 
the door, and stepped out. The street was singularly empty, and no 
one was passing on our side. She lifted the basket with one hand, 
pressed mine with the other, made a sign to the coachman, and was 
gone. The carriage moved slowly on, and I was driven at a foot-pace 
round the squares for about half an hour. I cannot, and I need not, 
attempt to describe the state my mind was in; 1 don’t think any thing 
was very clear to me, and I believe the most distinct thought I had was 
of how I should account for my unusually long absence on business 
which really required so little delay. At length, as the carriage passed 
by the end of Wilton Place, I saw the lady walking steadily towards it. 
The coachman immediately drew up round the corner and out of sight, 
and she came on. I opened the door, but she beckoned to me to step 
out. I did so; she placed the basket in my hands, got into the carriage, 
and just bending towards me, said the one word, ‘To-morrow.’ Then 
the carriage drove rapidly off, leaving me standing on the pavement 
like one ina dream. Ifany one had taken notice of her as she came 
towards me down the street, he must have seen one curious discrepancy 
in her dress; for she had thrown over her bonnet, so that I could not 
see her face, a veil of Spanish lace, which, I noticed, she had always 
worn on other days. Mrs. Jackson did remark on my delay; and I 
just said I had been kept waiting, when I remembered, with a start, 
that nothing had been said of the contents of the basket, and that I 
was therefore incompetent to give any account of my business. I 
hurriedly opened the basket, and found the things inside, with a slip of 
paper, on which was written, ‘ All the patterns approved. Mrs. Jackson 
will please furnish twelve of each articles as early as possible.’ She had 
not plundered them, and all was safe. ‘You must see to that order, 
directly, Honor,’ said Mrs. Jackson, and then turned her attention to 
something else. Later in the day, she said to me, ‘Our mysterious 
lodger has not made her appearance to-day. Perhaps she will not come 
any more.’ ‘ Perhaps not,’ I said, as carelessly as I could. ‘I hope 
she will give us notice,’ said Mrs. Jackson; ‘I should not like to re-let 
the rooms, even if the fortnight she has paid for were up, without 
knowing something about her.’ 

“To-morrow,” the strange lady had said, and I waited anxiously 
for that to-morrow; and when it came I counted the hours, until the 
time at which she usually arrived. But she did not come. The 
morning passed, and then the afternoon; the order for No. 10 Wilton 
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Place was in brisk course of execution; and from the workroom I 
listened to every sound, in the hope of hearing her foot.upon the stairs. 
But I did not hear it then or since ; and now it will never be heard any 
where on earth again. The evening had fallen, when a letter, directed 
to Mrs. Jackson, was brought by a commissionnaire. It was from the 
strange lady, and was a polite letter, telling her that circumstances had 
occurred which obliged her to leave England at once, and therefore 
she had no further need of the rooms. She enclosed a present in 
money for Hannah, and sent a handsome brooch, with kindest regards, 
tome. That was all; and when she had read the letter, Mrs. Jackson 
said, ‘There, I told you she was mad; now I hope you believe me. 
She takes expensive lodgings, pays a fortnight’s rent in advance, uses 
them for not quite a week, and apparently for the purpose of gaping 
out of window, and then goes off, giving the servant as much as a 
month’s wages. Ah! I don’t understand such people. Put the bill up, 
Honor; the rooms won’t want any extra cleaning this time, that’s a 
blessing!’ And so she went away, and no more was heard or thought 
of her in the house by any one but me.” 

“ And was that all you ever knew, Mrs. Devlin ?” I asked, after a 
pause, and breaking the silence with some difficulty. 

“ You spoke of a legacy, did you not ?” inquired Mrs. Carter. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Devlin, answering us both simultaneously ; “I did 
say something of a legacy: and that was not quite the last I heard of 
our strange lodger. About six years ago a young man called here one 
morning, and asked for a Mrs. Devlin. I answered his inquiries in 
person, and he put me through a regular cross-examination as to who I 
was, how long I had been here, whether I had always had a personal 
knowledge of the lodgers, and so forth. I gave him some rather short 
answers; for I did not see his drift, and I did not understand why he 
should be so mightily inquisitive, in asking me so much, and telling 
me so little. Ofcourse I told him I had a personal knowledge of the 
lodgers, seeing that, since Mrs. Jackson was dead, they were my 
lodgers ; but I did not know any thing about their affairs, and was not 
going to tell, if I did. Somehow, he had a look about him that told me 
he belonged to the law, and made me fancy he meant mischief. ‘O, 
thank you, Mrs. Devlin,’ he said; ‘it’s nothing of that kind; I only 
wanted to identify you.’ So he handed me a letter from a gentleman, 
named Mr. Bowley, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in which he desired me to 
call at his office on the following day at eleven o’clock. Accordingly 
I went; and a very nice, clean, brisk, short-mannered gentleman Mr. 
Bowley was. He did not detain me ten minutes ; and his business with 
me was, to give me a cheque for 50/., and take my receipt for the 
money. Who do you think it came from, ladies ?” 

“From the mysterious lodger,” we replied simultaneously. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Devlin, “from the mysterious lodger. She had 
died in some foreign country, and left me the money, free of legacy- 
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duty, and Mr. Bowley paid it to me by order of her executor. I would 
have liked to ask him several questions about her; but he did not look 
encouraging, and I thought I had better not. So I merely ventured to 
ask if she ever came back to England after ’51, or saw her little girl. 
Mr. Bowley answered very stiffly that he could really give me no 
further information, and seemed, as I could not help perceiving, rather 
anxious to get rid of me. That was the first money I ever put in the 
bank, and I have never touched it. I have never wanted it, thank God, 
having been always pretty comfortable since Devlin died. In his time, 
poor fellow, I was badly off enough; for somehow, making money was 
not in his constitution, but he was clever in spending it, to be sure.” 

“You don’t know, then, whether the strange lady made any men- 
tion of her motive for leaving you the money?” said Aunt Anne, who 
was vehemently interested. 

“No, ma’am, I do not,” said Mrs. Devlin. “I felt afraid to ask 
Mr. Bowley ; and I never saw any one else belonging to her.” 

“That was a strange adventure indeed,” said Mrs. Carter. “ Did 
you never sce the little girl at all, or the lady at Wilton Place again ?” 

“No, ma’am, never. I intended to have taken the things to her 
myself, but they were all ready in the shop, and I was in the workroom 
when the lady called, and had them put into her carriage, and paid for 
them on the spot. I did contrive to get speaking to one of the maids 
at No. 10; but she said Mrs. Hungerford had left their house, and I 
asked no more questions. I was even timid about asking that, as I felt 
the strange lady had trusted me, in so far as she had told me, and 
I could not tell how far an incautious question might violate her con- 
fidence, and do her an injury.” 

“That is a sentiment which does you honour, Mrs. Devlin,” said 
Aunt Anne heartily. She was an outspoken person, though not, there- 
fore, like some whom I have known, detestably rude; and when she 
felt approval, she expressed it. She was chary only of condemnation. 
* Indeed, most of the sentiments I have heard you express do that.” 

We talked a good deal over this curious episode in the life of our 
good little friend after she had left us, and commented to one another 
upon the unsuspicious impulsiveness of character which it bespoke. 
Then we speculated upon the probable history of the heroine of the 
strange story; and we thought we saw a clue to it—a sad and shameful 
explanation. This woman was no doubt a wife and mother, who had 
fallen from her high estate, and on whom the righteous self-incurred 
doom of separation from her child had come. No doubt the glamour 
had passed, as it always must and will pass, and she had stood in 
these rooms face to face with her fate. What that fate had been, we 
should never know, but, in guessing, could not wander very far from the 
dismal truth. At least, it had not been very long of accomplishment 
on this side of the grave. As we talked thus, and while the impression 
of seriousness was upon us, James arrived ; and Aunt Anne was so full 
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of the story of Mrs. Devlin’s strange lodger, that she repeated it to her 
favourite nephew. He was interested in it, but he took it more quietly 
than we women had done. Queer stories were in his line,—they were 
no novelties to him. 

“ Of course,” he said, “one thing is very plain; she must have been 
disgracefully separated from her husband, or she could not have been 
hopelessly parted from her child.” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Anne; “I fear there is no other solution of the 
mystery. By the way, I wonder what was her name. Mrs. Devlin did 
not mention it. I must ask her to-morrow.” 

“ What for, Aunt?” said matter-of-fact James. “She would use a 
false name no doubt, if circumstanced as we suppose; and it is much 
more romantic to think of her as the strange lady, or ‘the mysterious 
lodger,’ than as Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Harris.” 

“ James, don’t be horrid,” I said ; “ whatever her name may have 
been, or whatever her sins, she must have been a woman of decided 
character and firm will, and no inconsiderable cleverness ; if she had not 
been, she would not have made such an impression on Mrs. Devlin, 
I can tell you. She is not a silly woman by any means ; and you should 
hear her describe the cleverness with which the lady altered her appear- 
ance—not merely her dress, but her face, as Mrs. Devlin described it. 
She banished all the elegance from it, and turned herself into a common- 
looking person.” 

“ H-n-m,” said James reflectively, and rubbing his chin; “I should 
say she was an actress.” 

“O no, James,” I said indignantly ; “if you had heard Mrs. Devlin 
tell the story, you could not think such a thing. She suffered so really ; 
and besides, what a foolish thing for her to do, to play such a part as 
that for no purpose but to mystify a woman, and—” 

“Don’t run away with my words, Maggie,” said my imperturbable 
James; “I did not say your friend’s mysterious lodger was acting; I 
said I thought it likely she was an actress. The idea was suggested to 
me by your description of the ready and rapid assumption of a common- 
place appearance and manner, utterly opposed to her own, under diffi- 
cult and trying circumstances, which must have taxed her nerves to 
the utmost, and which, with all the will and courage in the world, I 
doubt whether any woman, untrained in travestie, could carry through. 
We must be going now, Aunt,” he added; “ but I know something of old 
Bowley. I think you said he was the solicitor whom Mrs. Devlin had 
seen. Bowley and Standish is the firm of Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and 
some day or other I shall talk to him about it, and see if he has any 
recollection of the circumstances of the legacy. If he were employed, as 
Mrs. Devlin says, by the executor to the lady’s will, he must know 
something about her. How long has she been dead ?” 

“ Six years, Mrs. Devlin says.” 

“Well, it is rather romantic to dig up the buried history of a life 
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that closed six years ago, and did not belong to a particularly great 
person,” said my husband ; “ nevertheless I will do it, when I get the 
chance.” 

The conversation then turned on general matters, and we soon took 
our leave, Aunt Anne declaring herself much better, and announcing 
her intention of rising very early on the following day. The night 
was beautiful; the fragrance and youth of the summer had trium- 
phantly defeated the ordinary characteristics of London; and James 
and I walked home. How well I remember the stars and the trees 
in the Park, and the flashing of the lamps, the glimpses of rich 
dress, the gleam of costly jewels! That walk was memorable to me, not 
in itself, but for what it preceded. Our talk was highly satisfactory to 
ourselves, but not otherwise important; it turned upon our own affairs, 
business matters and domestic details. Then we talked of Aunt Anne; 
and James seemed much pleased that I liked the old lady so cordially, 
and still more, when I told him that at length my desire to see Woodlee 
was about to be gratified, for Mrs. Carter had expressed a wish that we 
should go there in the long vacation, and, of course, take the children. 

“Then she really must be very fond of my Maggie,” said James; 
“for, for areally kind-hearted and generous person, she has always been, 
in my opinion, singularly inhospitable. The stranger rarely remains 
within her gates for more time than suffices for the performance of a 
dinner-party. I hope we shall get on well there (of course we go), 
and that she will take to the children.” 

“O yes,” I said, “I hopeshe will; but I am not sure; I will not let 
them worry her, if I can help it. And, James, I really do think she 
will leave you her property—perhaps not all her money, but a great 
deal of it, and Woodlee. I don’t think she cares in the least for your 
brothers; and besides, they are so well off, they don’t want it.” 

“T’m not so sure of that, Maggie,” said my husband; “at least, that 
they think so. However, time will tell; and I hope the dear old lady 
will enjoy her property for many a long year to come, though I don’t 
mean to say I should not, at the end of them, like to find myself master 
of Woodlee, and wonderfully improving the property for Jamie.” 

I gave his arm an emphatic and sympathising squeeze, .and we 
walked on all the more briskly and pleasantly for our little bit of 
castle-building, in which, Heaven knows, there was not a touch of dis- 
loyal envy of the chdtelaine in esse. 

When I reached Knightsbridge on the following morning, I found 
that Mrs. Carter had not carried out her intention of rising early, and 
that she was still in her own room. I assisted her to finish her toilet, 
which was always rich, careful, and suitable to her age and condition, 
and then we descended to the drawing-room. Aunt Anne was wonder- 
fully better that day, and was looking so. Her face wore the softened, 
brightened expression which so often succeeds illness, with its enforced 
inaction and its opportunities for thought. I had thought, as she sat 
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before her toilet-glass, and I had handed her the massive old-fashioned 
gold bracelets she always wore, and she had clasped them on the delicate 
wrists—a little shrunken, it is true, but still graceful—and arranged 
the lappets of her handsome cap, that she must have been a beautiful 
woman in her time; and I wondered whether her life had always been a 
tranquil one, or whether my old vague supposition, that the power to 
feel deeply and to suffer much lay hidden under that quiet and rather 
eccentric exterior, was correct. I was thinking these thoughts as we 
went down together to the drawing-room, where our entrance was 
greeted by a decorous welcome from the Corporal, and a burst -of song 
from Ally. -The room looked pretty and cheerful, and the light simple 
frames of the drawings on the walls glinted in the sun. 

“Come now, Aunt,” I said, “and before you sit down look at Miss 
Winifred’s drawings.” 

“O yes,” she said; “I must not forget that.” And she put on her 
spectacles, and went over to the opposite wall, where were the Indian 
scene and the beautiful drawing of the sea and the boat. She fully 
shared my admiration of the latter, and traced out its sentiment enthu- 
siastically; but she dwelt upon the former with even closer attention, 
and said, “Is there no writing under the picture or at the side, to tell 
us where this view is taken from, Margaret?” 

“No, Aunt,” I replied, “there is nothing written there. Mrs. 
Devlin told me Miss Winifred spoke of it as ‘the hills; some European 
station in the Himalayas, or Neilgherries, I suppose.” 

“I wish I knew,” she said, almost as if she were talking to herself. 

“Why, Aunt?” IT asked. “Is there any thing particular about the 
hills in your mind?” I asked the question idly and carelessly; but she 
did not answer it for fully a minute, and then she spoke gravely, and I 
noticed with surprise that she looked paler than before. 

“Yes,” she said; “I once took a great interest in all that part of 
the world, and felt impatient enough at the little one could get to know 
about it in those old times. But what is the subject of the other draw- 
ings?” And she crossed the room to where the Egyptian and the 
English scenes hung side by side. 

“You may as well sit down while you are looking at them, Aunt,” 
I said; and rolled an arm-chair towards her, in which she sat down 
immediately. I was pointing out the beauties and the finish of the 
Egyptian scene to her, when she started up, uttered an exclamation, 
and stood gazing with clasped hands at the other picture—that one 
which represented the tranquil English country-house. 

Something in her face and attitude frightened me. 

“What is the matter, Aunt?” I cried. “What ails you?” 

“What is this?” was her strange answer. “Tell me at once who 
has done this.” 

“Done what?” I said, my alarm growing, as her face bore more and 
more traces of agitation. 
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“Why, this—this drawing. Don’t you know what it is?” 

“No, Aunt,” said I, “I don’t—do you?” 

“Dol? Yes. I tell you, child, it is a picture of Woodlee, as it was 
when I was a girl, as it was when—” she stopped, and I stared at her in 
silent amazement. ‘The staid caustic old lady was shaking from head 
to foot; her lips were quivering; a rebellious army of emotions had 
broken loose in her, and were ravaging her features. 

“ Woodlee!” I said,—‘a picture of Woodlee! What an extraordi- 
nary coincidence! But sit down, Aunt; pray sit down: why should 
this agitate you so much?” 

Even while I spoke I was full of wonder, remembering that the pic- 
ture had been painted within this very room where we were then looking 
at it, within three months of the artist’s death; and that if indeed it 
were, as Mrs. Carter said, a picture of Woodlee in its former condition, 
it must have been painted from the memory of many years ago. 

“What did Mrs. Devlin say about these pictures, Margaret?” said 
Aunt Anne, in a quick nervous voice. 

“T remember only that they belong to her, Miss Winifred, and that 
she was forbidden to have them hung up where she is now.” 

“ But what else did she say? Who painted them?” 

“Dear Aunt,” I said, “have you forgotten? Why, her father—and 
that is why the poor girl prized them so,—the father died here, you 
know, just before you came.” 

She looked at me in a puzzled sort of way, and said in a weak voice: 

“What was his name? The father’s name, I mean. Mrs. Devlin 
talks of the Captain and Miss Winifred, but she has never mentioned 
them by name to me.” 


“QO, but she did to me, Aunt,” I said. ‘The father’s name was 
Arthur Dallas.” 

She started violently, uttered a sound that was neither a cry nor a 
moan, but in some indescribable way was both; then sank heavily back 
in her chair and fainted. If you have ever seen an old person faint— 
one in whom the impulse and passion of youth are extinct, one in whom 
life has ceased to be buoyant and self-asserting, in whom reaction is 
slow and pulsation feeble—you will understand the terror with which I 
gazed upon the motionless figure, the helpless hands, the gray fixed 
face. Hannah and Joan came into the room, alarmed by the violent 
ringing of the bell, and one of them called Mrs. Devlin. We flung the 
windows and door wide open, placed the chair in the current of air 
between them, and applied the usual restoratives, but for some time in 
vain. At length the spell seemed broken; she moved and moaned; the 
haggard eyes opened and looked vacantly, heavily around, and two large 
laggard tears—for age is grudging of the power to weep—dropped 
heavily upon the front of her dress. She looked from Mrs. Devlin to 


me, and from me to the frightened servants, and then closed her eyes 
again with a shudder. 
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“We had better get her to her room, and into bed again, without 
delay, Mrs. Devlin. I’m afraid this is a relapse.” 

“No,” I said, “ I think not; but I cannot explain it. We cannot 
move her up-stairs; let us lay her on the sofa for the present.” 

We did so, and she was perfectly passive. Then we gave her some 
wine, and she lay quite still, covering her face with her hands. When 
I knew by her pulse that the faintness had gone off, I went into the 
back drawing-room and wrote a message to James, directed Hannah to 
take it to the nearest telegraph-office; and when she was gone, I told 
Mrs. Devlin exactly what had occurred. That she had received a shock 
by the mention of Captain Arthur Dallas’ name was evident, but nothing 
further. I had never, to my knowledge, heard such a name in connec- 
tion with her, or any member of my husband’s family. 

“ Did you ever hear him, or Miss Winifred, mention Woodlee, Mrs. 
Devlin?” I asked. 

“ Never, ma’am,” she said, “I am quite sure; or when I saw Mrs. 
Carter’s letters, and the plates on her trunks, I should have been sure 
to have remarked and remembered it. The best way is to leave her 
perfectly quiet, ma’am,” said Mrs. Devlin. “ Whatever it is, she is not 
able to tell you, and she ought not to talk to you. Leave her to herself 
until the shock has gone off, and then it will be a relief to her to speak.” 

At this moment Joan came to the folding-door and told me Mrs. 
Carter was better, and asked forme. Mrs. Devlin and I went into the 
front-room, and found her sitting-up on the sofa, her face quite pale, 
but still and composed, and her hands, still tremulous, lying folded on 
her lap. 

“T fear I frightened you, Margaret,” she said, as I kneeled down 
beside the sofa. “I am frightened myself, and ill, my dear, and I want 
to be quite alone. Yes,” she continued, as I made a gesture of remon- 
strance, “quite alone. I am confused, and I must have things made 
plain to me before I can speak. You must leave me, dear. Go away 
now, and keep your engagement for this evening, and come to me to- 
morrow.” (Mrs. Devlin, standing behind the sofa, made a quick signal 
to me to acquiesce.) She spoke with growing agitation and great 
urgency, and I began to perceive that she was too much in earnest to be 
contradicted. “I promise you,” she continued, “that I will take care 
of myself, but I must be alone. Don’t be vexed, my dear; you will 
understand it soon.” 

Pained, afraid, and wondering, I obeyed her, and took my leave. Mrs. 
Devlin saw me to the door, and gave me the most earnest assurance of 
her care and attention. She also promised to send for me at once 
should Mrs. Carter exhibit any symptoms of illness; and then reluctantly 
and slowly I turned away from the house. I had telegraphed to James 
that I could not leave Aunt Anne, and he must either go out to dinner 
without me or send an apology; and now I thought the best thing I 
could do was to go to his office and tell him how matters stood. I 
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accordingly got into a cab and drove to Furnival’s Inn. James was 
fortunately alone when I arrived, and he heard my account of all that 
had occurred that morning with equal astonishment and concern. He 
also was wholly at a loss to understand the origin of his aunt’s agitation 
and suffering. He made me repeat the exact words that had been 
spoken more than once, and then said: 

“There is no doubt it was the name which knocked the dear old 
lady up. There is also no doubt about the picture being Woodlee before 
she bought it, and probably altered it very much. I have some of the 
papers relative to the purchase here, I know, and I will look over them 
before I come home; they may throw some light upon the matter. You 
must get home now, my dear, or you will be ill next.” 

“ Of course we will not dine at the Trevors’, James?” 

“ Of course not. If you are up to it, we will go together to inquire 
for Aunt Anne in the evening; and if she is inclined to have you with 
her, you had better stay.” 

The day seemed long and dreary. I was nervous and apprehensive, 
and every ring at the bell made me start. At six o’clock James came 
home; and I followed him into his dressing-room to learn whether he 
had examined the papers and made any discoveries. 

“Well, Maggie, I have found out something,” he said. “ Aunt 
Anne purchased Woodlee (as I knew before) from General Strickland ; 
but I looked over some letters that were tied up with the deeds, and 
which had been mere preliminaries to the transaction, and I find that 
General Strickland bought the place from a Mr. Dallas, who inherited 
it from his father, and had lived in it for nearly fifty years.” 

“Then I suppose Captain Dallas was his son?” I said, “ and ought 
to have been the owner of Woodlee. What an extraordinary circum- 
stance that Aunt Anne should have gone into the very rooms in which 
he lived and died, and found it out by such a mere accident as the 
hanging-up of a picture which had no real right to be there at all! 
But why should she be so dreadfully distressed, James? Do you sup- 
pose she knew this Captain Dallas? There is nothing in the mere 
fact of the drawing being a picture of Woodlee to throw her into such 
a state. She has not done any wrong or injustice; she does not pur- 
chase the place of them—of these Dallases, I mean. After all, the coin- 
cidence is strange; but it is only a coincidence, and I don’t understand 
her agitation. Can you make it out, James?” 

“Certainly not, Maggie,” he said; “and there is no use in our 
wasting time in trying to make it out. We shall know it if Aunt 
Anne chooses to tell us; and if she does not, we must resign ourselves 
to ignorance. Her getting into those rooms is entirely a coincidence, 
and a very unfortunate one in my opinion—By the by, Tisdale called 
on me to-day.” 

And then my husband, who has a business-like objection to pro- 
longing a conversation after all the facts have been exhausted, pro- 
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ceeded to talk of the object of his friend’s visit, and of things in 
general. 

Dinner was over ; and I had gone to the nursery to see the children 
undressed and put to bed, just before James and I should go to 
Knightsbridge, when the housemaid came to tell me that a gentleman 
had called to see her master on business, and that he accordingly 
begged me to wait for him for half an hour. I went down to the 
drawing-room in my shawl and bonnet, and was sitting idly there, 
listening to the hum of voices audible from the room below through 
the open windows, when Susan once more came upstairs—this time 
with a note. It was from Mrs. Devlin, and written by Mrs. Carter’s 
desire. “Mrs. Carter and I have had a long conversation,” the note said ; 
“and I have been able to set her mind at rest about many things. She 
wishes you to know that she received a shock on learning the name of 
Miss Winifred’s father, as she had known him well, under peculiar 
circumstances, in her youth. She is much better now, and has gone 
to her room, and begs me to write and tell you not to be at all uneasy 
about her, for she feels she will be quite calm and well to-morrow. 
Mrs. Carter hopes you will be able to come to her early.” When I had 
read this, I perceived that our going to Knightsbridge that evening 
would be unnecessary; and when James joined me in the drawing- 
room, he agreed with me, and we remained at home. 

Aunt Anne received me in the drawing-room on the following 
day, and with her accustomed kindness and cheerfulness; but she was 
changed. I saw the alteration with my first glance at her handsome 
serene face, from which agitation had passed away in the long hours 
of the night, which bring counsel and calmness. It was a kind of 
change not easily described, but which I felt in every look and word 
‘of hers. It was not that she looked more happy, but that there was a 
purpose in her face, which lent a deeper meaning to its lines and fea- 
tures than the comfortable well-to-do intelligence which had been their 
ordinary expression. Something of pensive (not peevish) regret, of 
quiet solemnity, which I had never seen in her face before, increased 
the impression it made upon me. She was seated in an arm-chair 
beside the largest table in the room, on which, propped up by books, 
she had placed the water-colour drawing that had so deeply affected 
her. A number of books besides—all strangers to me—lay upon the 
table, and also a photographic portrait, in which I recognised the like- 
ness of Winifred Dallas. I felt some embarrassment in this meeting 
with Mrs. Carter, such as I think persons who are naturally shy and 
sensitive must always experience when they have witnessed intense 
emotion, rendering a confidence inevitable which they feel might not 
otherwise have been accorded to them. 

I think Aunt Anne saw that I was embarrassed and uncomfortable, 
and tried to set me at ease at once by saying, as she still held my hand, 
“You are regretting that I ever came here, Margaret; but it has been 
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well for me, my dear.” Then, after a little, she said, “I am going to 
tell you my story, Margaret. It is not a strange one, I daresay, though 
it seems strange to me. It is an old one now, indeed; but though 
you are young, you are not one of those whose narrow sympathies are 
but for their own age, and who cannot realise that the old were ever 
young.” 

“Tt is at least not difficult to realise in your case, Aunt,” I said ; 
“for you have little of age about you but the years.” 

“Perhaps so, my dear,” she said thoughtfully; “and if that be 
really the case, the cause is, I think, that my memory has always been 
kept green. Mine has been a quiet life; and if one blessing has been 
denied me, I have enjoyed many lesser ones; and it may be that in the 
end such compensation as this world can bestow is yet to be mine for 
that great deprivation. You don’t understand me, Margaret ; but you 
will do so when you have heard the story of my youth.” 

“Pray tell it to me, Aunt,” I said; “and at least I can estimate 
such a confidence aright.” 

So she told me, in the words I use. I leave out only such interrup- 
tions as arose from my own questions and remarks. She told me her 
story gravely and simply, and without any of the strong excitement and 
agitation which had overpowered her on the previous day. 

“T do not know, Margaret,” she began, “ whether you know much 
of James’s family history. Some wives never learn a great deal on 
such points, especially when, as you did, they marry men whose occupa- 
tions have removed them from the scenes of their youth and broken up 
close association. I will not question this, however, but tell you all I 
need as briefly as I can. Your husband’s father was my brother, and 
my father’s second son. There were three of us; I, the only daughter 
and the youngest child, was born only a few weeks before my mother’s 
death. My eldest brother went into the army, and has long been dead. 
James and I were thrown together in our home-days, and naturally 
exercised a mutual influence on each other’s life. I doubt whether 
James knows what his father’s real character was ; and I am sure, if he 
does know it, he has never imparted the knowledge to you. I will say 
no more of him than I must to make you understand my story. He 
and I and our father lived on at the Larches, which, as you know, my 
father sold some years before his death, after John had got his commis- 
sion and gone abroad. I was educated at home by a governess, and 
James by a tutor. This tutor was an accomplished scholar and a gen- 
tleman, but he was a weak man, and unable to exercise authority when it 
was resisted, which it was by James. My father was an indolent man, 
whose property was already injured by his carelessness ; and though he 
was kind and gentle to us all, I don’t think we ever inspired him with 
any kecn interest; and I am sure he never made our characters and 
dispositions a subject of study or observation. Our neighbourhood 
was not thickly inhabited, and our circle of visiting acquaintances was 
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small, of friends still smaller. My intimacies were confined to two 
families—the Carters of Carters Court, and the Dallases of Woodlee. 
The Carters were people of large fortune and a fine old name, and 
Carters Court a place which realised all the old ideas of English hos- 
pitality and domestic life. The family were pleasant associates for 
me, as gay and young as themselves. Rosalind was my constant com- 
panion ; and the young men, both in the army, and uot very often at 
home, regarded me in the light of an additional sister, to be made much 
of, after an unceremonious fashion, when they did come to the house 
on leave. Algernon and Meredith Carter were much older than their 
sister, the child of their father’s second wife. I have not much to tell 
you of the family, and only give you these particulars because you 
know Meredith Carter became my husband long after the happy time 
I am telling you of. The Larches were within two miles of Carters 
Court, and Woodlee was five miles on the other side of the Larches. The 
difference in distance made some difference in intimacy; and Helen 
and Arthur Dallas were less frequently at the Larches, and I less fre- 
quently with them, than with the Carters. Yet we saw a good deal of 
each other; and Helen Dallas, Rosalind Carter, and myself, were 
great friends, in all the girlish intensity of the term. When my bro- 
ther James was nineteen and I was seventeen, I began to fancy he 
had a boyish predilection for Helen Dallas. He would come to the 
morning-room where she and I worked and read, practised our music, 
or gossiped together, when if Helen had not been there, he would have 
been off with his dog and gun, or visiting in the neighbourhood. James 
was a handsome, attractive young man; and I wondered sometimes that 
Helen never seemed attracted to him. I did not like him myself, but I 
had sufficient sense to know that that was no criterion. Mr. Thackeray 
did not write in those days, and remind young ladies that as their 
brothers were not in love with them, they could not possibly judge of 
the effect they produced upon other young ladies with whom they were 
in love; but I knew this by instinct, if not by instruction, observed 
silently, and knew that Helen cared nothing for James. If any thing 
could have made my father uneasy, I think James’s conduct and dis- 
position at this time would have done so; but nothing could; and he 
received complaints from Mr. Marsh, the tutor, and accounts from 
tradespeople to whom James owed money, with a kind of contemptu- 
ous indifference which seems wonderful to me to look back on now, but 
which I did not reason on then. I never knew what was my father’s 
exact position in money-matters, but I knew generally that he was not 
so rich as he had been, and that there was no entail of property on 
“eldest son” in the case. The Larches had belonged to our family for 
four generations, but it was at my father’s absolute disposal; and, as 
you know, he ultimately sold the place. He was very generous to me, 
though careless in the sense in which care is valuable to a motherless 
girl, and I am sure he was liberal to my brothers; but his liberality 
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did not suffice for James’s extravagance, and gradually something like 
discomfort arose in the atmosphere of our house. I remember, in par- 
ticular, the departure of Mr. Marsh, and an angry scene between my 
father and James, in consequence of the tutor’s having told my father 
that James had very imperfectly profited by his instructions, There 
was, as I have said, an angry scene; and I know my father told James 
he was seriously injuring his future prospects in life, for every shilling 
he had to pay for him above his allowance he would deduct from the 
share which was to be his at his death. He also spoke to him of a 
future career; and when James said, insolently enough, there was time 
enough yet to think about that, my father asked him if he intended to 
make a fortune by his good looks and marry an heiress. ‘No,’ said 
James, ‘I don’t; I mean to marry Helen Dallas, if she will have me.’ 
‘I don’t think she will then,’ said my father; ‘and if she would, I 
think her father and her brother would hinder her; for Dallas has no 
good opinion of you, James, and does not fancy you for a companion 
for Arthur; and I conclude that if you were not a mere boy, whose 
marriage it is absurd to talk about, he would not consider you" any 
more eligible as a husband for Helen.” Then my father went into his 
study, and appeared to remember the matter no more; perhaps he 
never did, for he had a wonderful faculty for casting off care, and sub- 
stituting small things for great, in his interests in life. I have always 
thought, Margaret, that these unfortunate words of my father’s laid the 
foundation of much of the misery which ensued: it was some distance 
off yet, and my life was very bright about this time. You will not 
laugh or listen listlessly when an old woman talks to you of love? 
The young pay an ill tribute to their own feelings when they ridicule 
sentiment merely because it has stood the test of time—merely because 
it has fulfilled the most ardent aspirations which their own young 
hopes and feelings have ever formed. 

*‘T loved Arthur Dallas very well and devotedly, and so I love him 
still—more happy now, since yesterday, my dear, than for many years 
before, because I have no more doubt or uncertainty about him; no 
more ignorance, because I know he has passed from darkness into the 
light which can be never more interrupted; and because the term of 
our separation must needs be brief, and will have a solace for me which 
has not been in all the years of my life since I saw him last. Yes, 
Margaret, he who died in this house, in the room, on the bed where I 
have thought the thoughts of him which have dwelt freshly with me 
for thirty years, where I have lived over again in memory much keen 
suffering, and a little transient joy—the father of the beautiful girl 
who interested you so much, the friendless girl—friendless, please God, 
no longer ; the man who painted in this picture the home of his youth, 
where he and I dreamed of a home which was never to be, till we have 
met in the abiding City, and who, in painting it, must needs have 
thought of me—that man, Margaret, was my first and only love. Look 
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here! do you see this stone terrace? There, where the lower steps begin, 
just under the stone vase, he and I and Helen used to sit. Here, on 
the opposite side, where that footpath winds away in the wood, he and 
I used to walk. There, where the painting grows indistinct, and the 
masses of trees are clustered together, and the walk winds out of view, 
he found me one day. Ah, I see him now, as he came hurriedly towards 
me, with a light in his brown eyes, and his black curls tossing behind 
his boyish head, and told me how he had traced me by a glove and a 
thimble and a pair of scissors, scattered along the footpath, as Poncet 
traced his parents by the pebbles. It was on that day we told each 
other in words what we had long known in our hearts,—known ever 
so long, and so well, that we did not say much about it, but soon fell to 
talking of James and Helen. I told Arthur I knew Helen did not care 
for James. He said he was glad of it, for even for my sake he could 
not like James. ‘ He was overbearing,’ he said, ‘insolent and shallow, 
selfish, disposed to profligacy, and, he felt sure, vindictive.’ I remember 
so well how he told me he had watched James the day before, and had 
seen the scowl pass over his face when Helen gave some mark of her 
preferment to Algernon Carter. 

“These are little things, Margaret, to have remembered all these 
years, but the time during which I had an opportunity of gathering up 
memories was brief, and all our measurements are arbitrary when they 
are applied to such things as these. We talked of Helen and James 
then regretfully, but without apprehension; indeed, we feared nothing. 
What was there to fear? Nothing from his parents, who loved me, and 
who could hardly object to our marriage on pecuniary grounds, for I 
supposed my father would portion me handsomely; nothing from my 
father, partly because of his indolent want of interest in me, and partly 
because he liked the Dallases better than any of our neighbours, and his 
intercourse with them almost amounted to intimacy. We were very 
happy, and we intended to be happier, and the garden and the woods 
of Woodlee were enchanted ground to us that day. It was to be the 
last of Arthur’s stay at Woodlee for some time; the next he was to 
return to Cambridge, for he was in his second year at the University. 
He thought it well for us to keep our secret until his next visit to 
Woodlee, and this I agreed to. I had an undefined reluctance to my 
brother James being made acquainted with it; and indeed, knowing, as 
I did, that we had no opposition to fear, there was no reason why I 
should not enjoy the luxury of my secret happiness unshared. You 
must remember, Margaret, that though my father was a widower, and 
I was his only daughter, there was no such close tie of affection and 
confidence between us as to render my reticence a breach of loyalty to 
him, or an injury in any way. It was otherwise as regarded Helen, 
and I wished to tell her; but Arthur said, not yet, it might make her 
position more awkward with James. ‘I wish he would propose to her, 
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likely James would make his mind up to something, and go away; 
and I'll tell you what, Anne, Algernon Carter is older than Helen, but 
I think she is inclined to like him, and I hope he may like her too.’ 

“Well, Margaret, he went away, and every thing seemed different. 
He was often from home, and though I loved him, and knew it, I 
did not seem to mind it much; but now when he belonged to me, I 
felt it hard, and somehow unjust. I was very young, dear, and un- 
reasonable, and I grudged the time out of my life that seemed wasted. 
I have learned to look out on a larger prospect now than the little 
space lying at our feet, and to know that all periods fit into the eternal 
plan, and none are scattered loose or wasted. . For every month that 
parted us then I can now count a year; and yet, what is it all? 

“You would like to know what sort of man Arthur Dallas was, 
Margaret, in those days? You have seen his daughter, and Mrs. Devlin 
has given me this photograph, which is, she tells me, a very accurate 
likeness. Then the resemblance between them must be very great. 
For that girlish figure substitute a lithe, tall, powerful frame, light and 
supple, with movements full of grace and energy, and the gladness of a 
light heart in them all. For the pensive softness of this face, picture 
a frank boldness and high-hearted, gleeful, intelligent vitality, but leave 
untouched the brown-velvet eyes and the broad level brows, let the 
silken black hair be short and rippling over the head in close curls; and 
you have the father’s picture, as like the child’s as the difference of sex 
will permit. I wonder how much of the manly strength, grace, and 
beauty that I looked upon that day in the beech-wood was left in the 
form that lay at rest upon the bed upstairs. Arthur Dallas,” she con- 
tinued after a pause, which I did not break by a word, “was clever 
and enthusiastic, and, as I afterwards knew, but did not then sus- 
pect, weak. His weakness of character was of the generous, not the 
mean order, and it lent an additional fascination to his amiability, 
his light-heartedness, and the vivacity of his temperament. He was 
a general favourite; aud when people said he was a little ‘spoiled,’ I 
paid no attention to the remark, which indeed was made in no un- 
kindly spirit. My father liked him much in his own indolent way, and 
never appeared to have any objection to any amount of association 
between us. Not so my brother James. Before I had taken count of 
the nature of my own feelings towards Arthur, I perfectly understood 
those of James. He did not like him, and he was jealous of him— 
jealous because Rosalind Carter and his own sister preferred Arthur’s 
society to his, and because Arthur’s reputation stood higher in the 
neighbourhood than his own. I need not linger over this portion of 
my story—it is undefined, and to you uninteresting—but I will pass on 
to the time at which Arthur left Cambridge and my brother James was 
tweuty years old. Before this time all that Arthur had foretold had 
happened. James had proposed to Helen Dallas, and had been defini- 
tively refused. Thence ensued the first open disagreement between 
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him and me. He was frantically angry as well as bitterly disappointed, 
though I could see no reasonable cause for the former feeling. He had 
never received encouragement; and I told him so, and refused to allow 
the circumstance of his rejection to have any influence on my relations 
with Helen. He attempted to insist on my relinquishing the acquaint- 
ance, and I quietly but steadfastly refused. A quarrel ensued, violent 
on his part ; and a few days later he left home for London. You must 
remember that such an expedition meant something in those days, and 
I had no expectation of his return for some time. He had not been 
long away when I noticed an alteration in my father’s demeanour ; he 
became, for him, much downcast and fidgety; and I observed that he 
wrote to James frequently, and always appeared disturbed and low after 
doing so. Helen was very much with me at this time, and we both 
went frequently to Carters Court; while the Carters visited as often 
at the Larches. The question of Arthur’s future was much debated 
just then. Mr. Dallas was not a rich man, though he was comfortably 
off, and he had a number of connections in India, engaged chiefly in 
mercantile pursuits and very prosperous. It was proposed that Arthur 
should take the sum of money his father could give him, to purchase a 
share in a mercantile house in Bombay, and so endeavour to realise 
such a fortune as would enable him to add to the estate of Woodlee, 
and reside there in becoming style when it should come into his pos- 
session, burdened as it would be with the charge of Helen’s fortune. 
Mrs. Dallas had a sister, many years younger than herself indeed, but 
little older than Helen; and she had married, a few months before 
Arthur left Cambridge, a Mr. Hungerford, who had a mercantile house 
at Bombay, and who was then a prosperous and wealthy man. I think 
it must have been this marriage which inspired Mr. Dallas with such a 
plan for the disposal of Arthur, as it was proposed that he should pur- 
chase a share in the house of Hungerford and Lewin. My father did 
not like this plan—he had no great respect for mercantile pursuits— 
and having lost his own property through sheer neglect, could not 
perhaps have been expected to recognise the necessity of a young man’s 
going to the other side of the world to enrich himself who had a 
tolerably comfortable position at this. Arthur, however, had no taste 
for any of the learned professions, and did not regard his university 
education as any drawback to his pursuit of commercial wealth. ‘I 
suppose a man will not buy and sell the less skilfully for having a 
gentleman’s education,’ Arthur said to me, when I demurred to so much 
knowledge of science and classics being submerged in foreign trade. 
The time had now come when my father and Mr. Dallas were to be 
told of our engagement, and I did not entertain any misgivings con- 
cerning the result. One summer evening Helen and Arthur and I 
lingered long and late upon that terrace,"—she touched the picture as 
she spoke,—“ and now, after all these years, the scene is plain before 
my old eyes, as I daresay it will be when they are closing for the last 
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time on all earthly scenes. The red gleam in the sky where the sun 
had gone down was still in the west, behind those tree-tops, and the 
last twitterings of the birds sang the evening-song. Helen sat reading 
on that step, and Arthur and I leaned side by side, and with our arms 
intertwined, over that low wall. We talked, with all the sanguine hope- 
fulness of our youth and dispositions, about the time and the manner 
of our several disclosures to our respective fathers, and then rambled 
on to our plans for the future,—the residence in India, which was to be 
so brief, and the beautiful home Woodlee was to be turned into on our 
return. I have made some of the smallest of the alterations we then 
planned, Margaret, wondering sometimes whether Fate would lead his 
wandering footsteps to the old familiar place again; but it never did, 
my dear,—it never did. 

“ Well,” she continued, “we were summoned to the house by a 
servant, and I found a messenger from the Larches awaiting me. He 
had brought over a note from my father, containing a request that I 
would at once return home. I of course complied, and went away in 
the gig which the servant had brought for me. ‘I will be over to. see 
your father to-morrow, Anne,’ said Arthur, as he arranged my wraps, 
‘and will ride your pony. If I am turned out, you know, I can easily 
walk back,’ he added with a smile. As I drove away, I turned, and saw 
him standing on the low wide step of the hall-door, his bright brown 
eyes dancing with gaiety and his black curls moved gently by the 
evening breeze. I asked the servant as we went along if any thing had 
happened at home; but he said not to his knowledge, though he added, 
something must be ‘up,’ as the squire had sent him to order a post- 
chaise for seven o’clock on the following morning. This surprised, but 
did not alarm me, and I went unconcernedly to my father’s study. I 
found him looking pale, worn, and anxious; and he told me he had sent 
for me because he was obliged to leave home for London early on the 
following day on a matter of business. 

“* Unpleasant business ? I asked. 

“* Yes,’ he said, ‘ very unpleasant business; but he said no more. 
I asked him if he were likely to be long away, and he told me he did 
not know. I then requested him to allow me to accompany him; and 
he at first demurred, said it would be wretched for me to be alone at a 
hotel in London, while he should be out; but still I saw he wished to 
accede to my request; and at length, when I pressed it, he did so. We 
parted early, and I passed a great part of the night in making pre- 
parations for my journey, and in writing long letters to Helen and 
Arthur Dallas. To the latter I said, that his interview with my father 
being unavoidably postponed, I thought he had better say nothing to 
his own, and I promised to keep him advised of our movements from 
London. The journey was not very cheerful; my father was pre- 
occupied and sad; and as my maid was inside the carriage with us, our 
conversation was quite general. 
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“When we reached London, we drove to a grave, dingy, but highly 
respectable hostelry in Bond Street, and my father inquired for cards 
and letters. There were several of both; and during the day he saw 
three gentlemen on business, he said, and of course I was not present. 
I remained in the house all day, and rested myself; and by the following 
morning I was in a condition to enjoy the prospect of sight-seeing very 
thoroughly. You think it strange that I should remember all these 
small things, Margaret ; and so do I, when so many greater ones are 
utterly faded and gone; but my first visit to this great city was the 
turning-point in my life, and I remember every hour and every inci- 
‘dent, as I should in vain endeavour to remember the hours and incidents 
of a year ago. I came down in the morning, and found my father even 
more gloomy and downcast than before ; and while we were at breakfast 
he told me the object of his journey to London. It was connected with 
my brother James. My father did not tell me particulars, nor have I 
ever known them. All he told me was, that James had been recklessly 
extravagant, had involved himself heavily in debt, and had been con- 
cerned in some gambling transaction, by which he had lost heavily, 
and which he, my father, had been obliged to investigate. This was a 
painful business, and had resulted in even worse consequences than I 
had anticipated. ‘I must pay the money, Anne,’ he said, ‘to save 
him from disgrace; ruin he has already incurred, for this is the last 
money he shall ever have from me. John and you are the sufferers 
more than I.’ He then told me he had been obliged to raise a large 
sum, and that it was very doubtful whether he should be able to avoid 
the necessity of selling the Larches. I did not understand money-matters 
very closely then, Margaret; but my heart sank within me, as a vague 
fear arose in me that in this calamity an obstacle to my marriage with 
Arthur might arise. I felt truly grieved for my father, but, with the 
absorbing selfishness of the young, I brooded over my own part in this 
misfortune, and magnified its extent. I could get no relief from the 
constant questioning of my heart—should I indeed lose my fortune? 
would my father be unable to give me a portion such as Mr. Dallas 
would think sufficient for his son? would their consent be refused? I 
remember that my father seemed surprised that I took the bad news 
with so much composure, while in reality I was almost stunned by the 
terrible weight of its meaning to me individually. I was still sitting 
with him when Algernon Carter was announced; and I saw by the 
embarrassment in the manner of both him and my father, that he was 
in some way concerned in, or at least cognisant of, what had occurred. 
Letter-writing was a very different thing in those days to what it is 
now, Margaret, and we used to take a good deal more pains about it. 
We did not send off hurried scraps of notes then, half-a-dozen in a day; 
and when I wrote all my fears and forebodings to Arthur, they made a 
long history. I think I could repeat the words of that letter now. Well, 
he answered it; and day after day came and went, and my father and I 
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were still in London ; he was still grave and troubled, and Algernon 
Carter was with him frequently. I saw a little of London, but not much 
—as much as I cared to see—and my heart grew heavier and heavier. 
At length one day my father told me that he had concluded the neces- 
sary arrangements ; and I, who had hardly felt surprised that James 
had not come to the hotel, ventured to ask him if he had seen my bro- 
ther. ‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘I have seen him ; but I cannot just yet endure 
his society. Something must be fixed on for his future provision, as 
soon as I can think of any fresh subject. In the mean time, he is to go 
down to the Larches, and stay there for the present ; and you and I, 
Anne, will remain in London. We will take cheerful lodgings, and I 
will try to rouse myself, and let you have a little pleasure.’ 

“This resolution of my father’s filled me with dismay. Deferring our 
return to the Larches signified a lengthened separation from Arthur, 
a further postponement of the explanation with my father, and added 
suspense. But there was no help for it; and even when I had made up 
my mind to tell my father all about it myself, I recognised that I must 
put off the revelation until the shock and the anxiety of the late events 
should have subsided. Then another trouble arose, and confronted me. 
My father suffered silently but severely; and the impress of sorrow and 
despondency was fast settling upon him. I had never realised, in the 
comfortable, indolent, eventless, undemonstrative life we had led toge- 
ther, how much I really loved my father ; but I began to realise it fully 
now, and I began to experience that which is the strangest and most 
salutary lesson learned by youth, the need for putting aside its own 
dreams and hopes, and attending to the stern and relentless actualities 
of life. 

“We left the hotel, and were comfortably settled in lodgings at 
Kensington, where every thing was very handsome and very unhome- 
like, when Algernon Carter came one day, and told me he was going 
down to Carters Court. I charged him with some messages to Helen 
and a few presents; and I saw by his face that the commission was a 
pleasant one. He had a long interview with my father; and that day, 
after dinner, he asked me, much to my astonishment, whether I was 
aware of the attachment between Algernon Carter and Helen Dallas. 

“JT told him, not exactly; that I thought they liked each other, but 
did not know that it had come to that. Then my father said, ‘Carter 
is a fine fellow ; I am sorry I did not know more of him sooner ; he has 
behaved nobly in this matter of James. I hope and believe he and 
Helen will be very happy.’ Then he added, after a pause: ‘I have 
made my will, Anne. I had to destroy one which I had made when I 
had more to leave; and I have made Algernon Carter your guardian.’ 
I have omitted to tell you, Margaret, that Mr. Carter was by this time 
dead, and Algernon had become the head of the family, and was then 
making arrangements to leave the army. I heard this, as you may 
imagine, with great surprise ; and my father went on to say, that in the 
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event of his death, when it should become necessary to sell the Larches, 
he wished me to reside with the Carters. ‘I have Algernon’s pro- 
mise,’ he said; ‘and Helen’s will not be very difficult to procure, I 
fancy ;’ and he smiled. But I could not enter into the matter. I 
longed to tell him what were my own hopes and plans for a future 
home, but I refrained—I hardly know why. That night I wrote to 
Arthur, and told him all that had passed. I mentioned my brother 
James, asked if he had yet seen him, and used these words: ‘I am very 
anxious to know how he takes the news of Helen’s engagement. I feel 
uneasy lest he should fix a quarrel upon either Algy or you, and so 
more trouble should come out of this, and our affairs be unpleasantly 
complicated.’ In the due and then slow course of the post I received 
an answer which tranquillised me very much. Arthur told me he had 
seen James, who was reserved and sulky, and had apparently adopted 
the plan of maintaining silence on the family events in contemplation. 
He had not made his appearance at Woodlee, and“*Arthur had not 
asked him to do so. To this he added intelligence which filled me 
with gladness. He had spoken with my father on the subject of our 
engagement, obtained his unqualified approbation, and it was arranged 
that if my father still expressed a determination to remain away from 
the Larches, Mr. Dallas and Arthur should come to town to see him, 
and make, subject to his approval, the concluding arrangements for 
Arthur’s partnership in the firm of Hungerford and Lewin. My satis- 
faction on receiving this letter was complete. I thought sadly for 
a while, indeed, whether I could leave my father, to whose shaken state 
I could not blind myself, and go to India. I doubted whether he 
would bear to part with me now as resignedly as he would once have 
borne it; but the indomitable hopefulness of youth came to my aid, and 
I felt sure that every thing would be settled somehow. The next time 
I wrote to Arthur, it was to tell him that there was no prospect of 
our returning to the Larches for the present, and to beg him to exe- 
cute his project without delay. Helen wrote to me on that day, asa 
young girl writes to her chosen friend and companion on the subject 
which engrosses all her thoughts and fills all her heart. A few days 
passed, and I had a note from her, written in great distress. She had 
met James accidentally, and he had renewed his suit in a very offensive 
manner. She had informed him of her engagement to Algernon 
Carter, of which she knew, or suspected, he was already aware, and had 
expressed her indignation at the course he was pursuing. A violent 
scene ensued, in which he denounced her as a flirt and a jilt, declared 
she had encouraged and led him on for years, and spoke in a manner 
at once threatening and contemptuous of Algernon. ‘I told him,’ said 
Helen,—‘ and, dearest Anne, you must not be angry with me for doing 
80,—that I regarded him as an unmanly coward to attack me in this 
way, when I had neither Algernon nor Arthur to protect me; and I said, 
if Algernon did not exist, nothing would induce me to marry him, and 
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- that Arthur had as bad an opinion of him as I had. He went off in a 
fine rage, and I was sorry I had said that, as he and Arthur are to be 
so nearly connected: but Arthur does dislike him, and not even his 
being your brother can reconcile him to him. I wonder what he keeps 
prowling about the Larches for? Iam sure it is lonely enough, now 
he can neither come here nor go to Carters Court. He has not met 
Algernon, or I suppose he would contrive to pick a quarrel with 
him.’ 

** When I read this letter an indescribable thrill of fear passed over 
me,—a presentiment of danger and calamity seized upon me, and I felt 
that these incautious words of Helen’s were fraught with misery to us 
all. I knew enough of James to dread their effect with a dread which 
might have seemed unreasonable to any one who had not seen his cha- 
racter develop itself, as I had done, but which was only too well founded 
in my knowledge. I perceived by Helen’s letter that Algernon Carter 
had acted with his accustomed high honour and delicacy, and had not 
revealed my brother’s painful secret even to his betrothed wife. So 
great was my distress of mind, that the concealment of it was impos- 
sible ; and the moment my father returned from his accustomed walk 
in Kensington Gardens, I went to him and told him my uneasiness, 
and its cause. I did not read Helen’s letter to him, but I gave him a 
softened version of its contents, and said nothing of her allusion to me. 
My father evidently partook of my misgivings, and said that the bitter- 
ness and recklessness of James’s mood rendered them perfectly just. 
He could, however, do nothing beyond expediting to the utmost the 
arrangements he was then making for sending James abroad for a time. 
He would do this as speedily as possible; in the mean time he would 
write to James, and tell him his mind concerning his conduct to Helen 
Dallas, and to Algernon Carter, begging him to avoid any encounter 
with his unfortunate and misguided son. ‘James hates Algernon all 
the more because he has been forced to acknowledge his obligation to 
him,’ said he; and then left the room. I was. forced to be content 
with this, though I knew I had not told my father that which lay at 
the bottom of all my fears—the dread of ill to Arthur. I had but half 
enlightened him, and he had but half reassured me; and thus that 
night was full of horrid dreams. 

“On the following day my father wrote, as he had promised, to 
James and to Algernon Carter; and I wrote to Helen. I tried to be 
cheerful and composed ; and I read over and over again Arthur’s letter, 
and counted the hours which were to elapse before he and Mr. Dallas 
would come to London. I did not hear from Helen or from her 
brother, and their silence made me conclude that I should soon see 
Arthur. One morning my father received a letter from Algernon 
Carter, which he mentioned to me casually, remarking that Algernon 
had taken what he said in good part, and that there was no news, ex- 
cept that the Carters and Dallases were to dine that day at Mindenham, 
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(Sir Robert Thornhill’s place), and that Algernon believed James was 
to be of the party. 

“*Tt was fortunate I wrote when I did,’ said my father. ‘It was 
just in time, as they were all to meet.’ 

“Two days had elapsed, and I had gone with my maid for a drive to 
Richmond, when, on my return, I saw a travel-stained carriage stand- 
ing before our door. JI rushed upstairs with the full assurance that 
Mr. Dallas and Arthur had arrived; and bursting open the drawing- 
room door, I found myself in the presence of my father and of 
Douglas, our Scotch steward—a trustworthy servant, who had been at 
the Larches in my grandfather’s time. My father’s face was ghastly 
in its pallor, and his whole frame was trembling. 

“<« What is the matter? I exclaimed, and stopped short just inside 
the door. 

“JT cannot tell you how they told me, Margaret, though I seem 
to have the scene before me; but I think it was Douglas who made 
me understand that my brother James had been wounded in a duel 
by Arthur Dallas, and that his life was despaired of. They had met at 
Sir Robert Thornhill’s, had quarrelled, exchanged mutual insults and 
defiances, and this was the result. The meeting had taken place near 
the Larches, and thither James had been carried. Arthur Dallas had 
fled no one knew whither. I tell you all this very calmly, do I not, 
my dear? and I believe I even heard it very calmly then. Not that 
I did not know its full meaning at the time; for I did, and I believe 
that one always does. There is no such thing as ‘ breaking’ evil tidings 
to any one: these marvellous forecasting minds of ours outrun the 
present, and see all—that which is, and that which is to be—in one 
comprehensive glance. I do not believe that any calamity ever brought, 
in its most lengthened duration, a pang of which the first sting was 
not in its first moment. I know that before Douglas had ceased 
speaking, I had seen into the vista of my future life—Arthur had done 
this deed, which must for ever part us. 

“T knew it all—I saw it all; and from that moment the blank 
began, which has never been brightened since with the old sunshine, 
though mine has been a prosperous, and not an unhappy, life. My 
father’s grief was terrible to witness. His indolent nature made it all 
the more so, as the contrast was more forced upon my attention. 

“Of course all was confusion, and our immediate return to the 
Larches was at once decided upon. But this, I felt, was beyond my 
powers. I could not return thither; I could not see James, who, if he 
were to die, was dying by the hand of my betrothed husband; and if he 
were to live, had, by the provocation he had given, induced the dreadful 
occurrence which had separated us. I felt I could not be of any use to 
James; and I more than suspected that he knew what had passed be- 
tween Arthur and me, and had acted as he had done with a perfect 
knowledge of what the consequences would be to.me. No, I could not 
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and would not return to the Larches. The best surgical assistance 
within reach had been procured for James, and Douglas’s wife was 
installed at the Larches in attendance upon him. I took courage and 
told my father I did not feel equal to going home. He was astonished, 
and I could see disgusted, at my apparent selfishness and disregard of 
his feelings. I told him how Arthur and I had parted—with what 
intentions, with what hopes—and how I had had reason to expect that 
this very day would have brought him and Mr. Dallas to town, to ask 
his consent and ratify our engagement. I was indeed shocked at what 
had befallen James, but I acquitted Arthur, and implored my father not 
to condemn him. The best brother in the world, my dear Margaret, is 
of very little importance in his sister’s eyes in comparison with her 
chosen lover, and my brother had been rather less than indifferent. I 
knew the fault had been his, in this lamentable quarrel. I felt he had 
been endeavouring to provoke Arthur to anger for some time; and my 
intuitive conviction was that he had endeavoured to fix a quarrel on 
Algernon Carter, whose superior sense and added years, together with 
my father’s letter of warning, had prevented his falling into the snare, 
only too successfully set for the impulsive and high-spirited Arthur. I 
felt certain that no degree of anger could have so far obscured Arthut’s 
judgment as to make him forget me and the consequences involved in 
any serious breach between himself and James; and I therefore knew by 
instinct that the quarrel must have been designedly and deliberately 
pushed @ ?outrance by my brother, so that Arthur could not avoid 
accepting his challenge without positive dishonour. All this I told my 
father; and no doubt I spoke with the strength and passion which my 
feelings inspired. 

“The position in which my father found himself was a very painful 
one, and his compassion for me was extreme. The whole thing came so 
suddenly upon him that he was well-nigh bewildered, and our relations 
with every one were complicated and changed. He could give me no 
comfort or advice. He did indeed speak as kindly as he could be ex- 
pected to speak of Arthur; for, after all, if his son died, Arthur’s hand 
would have slain him; but he did not say a word like the possibility of 
my ever again meeting him. As to Helen, we hardly spoke of her, but 
I felt that she and I were also severed; for if her brother had wounded 
mine, the provocation had come from James, and my brother had at 
least banished hers. My feet were indeed caught in a net, and there 
was no deliverance for me. I have remembered ever since the sicken- 
ing length and dreariness of that evening, and the torturing wakefulness 
of the night, which even the faculty of sleeping that youth possesses 
could not conquer. Early the next morning my father went away, pro- 
mising to send our old housekeeper up to town to take care of me, and 
to write to me as soon as possible. I had not had a line from Helen 


Dallas, nor indeed had I hoped or supposed she would have been per- 
mitted to write to me. 
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“T have hitherto lingered over my story, Margaret; but now there 
is no need of lingering. James recovered but very slowly, and never 
completely, For a long time he was in so nervous and shaken a con- 
dition that we feared his mind was affected; but this wore off by de- 
grees, and though he was a changed man, he did not display any sort 
of eccentricity. I remained in London until his recovery had so far 
progressed that he was no longer in any danger of death. I heard 
from my father that Mr. and Mrs. Dallas and Helen had removed to 
Bath before James’s state suffered him to leave the house, so that there 
had been no danger of their meeting; and a very short time afterwards 
Helen’s marriage took place. It had been solemnised with the utmost 
privacy, and Algernon and his bride went abroad for a year. The 
marriage had taken place so soon after the misfortune which had be- 
fallen ourselves and the Dallases, as I understood, in consequence of a 
wish to that effect expressed by Arthur, who had remained in France 
a sufficient period of time to enable him to see his sister and Algernon 
in their early-wedded days, and had then sailed for India. Mr. Dallas 
had not returned to Woodlee, but had sold the place to General Strick- 
land, from whom I many years afterwards bought it. My father and 
James were alone at the Larches, and even the resource of Carters 
Court was cut off from them. The name of Algernon’s bride was a 
barrier between the houses. 

“Your eyes are questioning me of Arthur, Margaret. Well, I will 
tell you of him. He wrote to me from France, whither he had fled, an 
agonised and agonising letter, which confirmed all that I had conjec- 
tured of the circumstances of that fatal day. He said that he knew 
our separation was inevitable, whether James lived or died; but he 
solemnly declared that he had never had any intention of harming 
him, and that the pistol had been discharged accidentally ; and I im- 
plicitly believed him. To the world this circumstance told against 
him, as James’s second—a young gentleman who had been of the 
dinner-party—accused Arthur of having fired too soon; and in fact 
he had accidentally done so. His letter expressed undying attach- 
ment and constancy to me, and said something of possible hope in 
the far future. He was going to India very soon, and so took leave 
of me in a few lines of passionate grief and valediction.” 
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A Ramble—to a Comb. 


I HAVE not the gift of tongues. My acquaintance with any language 
but my own must always be most superficial, for I have a fatally-care- 
less mode of reading a foreign book, merely to get at the meaning of it, 
without any reflection on the theory of grammatical niceties, or labori- 
ous committal to memory of the empirical rules of syntax. It is certain 
that no one can thus attain to any accuracy of scholarship in foreign 
tongues, or properly appreciate the subtle impalpable graces of them. 

I learn the nouns and verbs, and armed with these, like David with 
his sling and pebbles, I go forth hardily to encounter the Goliaths of 
each language—Dante, Jean-Paul, Calderon. I believe the country- 
men of these authors laugh at the idea of any foreigner pretending to 
understand them. That, however, which is hardest to a native is not 
hard in the same proportion to a stranger. Perhaps a newspaper, 
though worded in the way most familiar to those in whose language it 
is written, is precisely the least easy reading to others. Poetry, gene- 
rally difficult to persons of a common or commercial education, is at 
least not so perplexing as the newspaper jargon to an educated foreigner. 
Hebrew is pronounced by many to be an easy language, from the simple 
noble structure of the ancient books of the Bible. But a Hebrew news- 
paper, stuffed with the slang of a barbarous civilisation, would, I am 
very sure, be crabbed enough to suit the philological palate of the tough- 
est Hebrew professor. “ Let there be light, and there was light,” is plain 
enough for the primer’s first lessons. 

A translation is like the description of a landscape to a blind man. 
He can only appreviate it with the capacity and according to the idio- 
syncrasy of another, who misses, may be, some touch of sunshine, some 
purple shadow, some foreground flower, that might give to the land- 
scape life, to the listener inexpressible delight. Even the best transla- 
tion is but an incentive to study. 

How many persons have learned Spanish on purpose to read Don 
Quixote in the language of Cervantes! One desires to do so a thousand 
times more after reading any translation—Smollett’s especially. Smol- 
lett, though a wonderful writer, was a vulgar fellow, and must have been 
incapable of conceiving the character of La Mancha’s knight. Every 
one must recollect Elia’s criticism in one of the first essays of the last 
series. I don’t know apy passage of Charles Lamb that is finer. It is, 
in fact, a piece of critical Quixotism. But Elia is a little too hard upon 
Sancho—little Sancho! And our painters’ representations are the 
reverse of my idea of him. They give him the beefiest English face! . . , 

I remember, when I tried to read Calderon, I was disappointed iy 
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the original as I had been by translations. I was impressed with the 
idea that Calderon had been greatly overrated. Probably I was wrong, 
and never reached the deeper merits of the author, owing to my inability 
to swim in his language; for Shelley rated him highly, and Shelley’s 
critical verdicts were almost infallibly just. He was not even so great 
a poet as critic. His decision with regard to the merits of a poem was 
especially to be relied on. 

Shelley seems to have formed—a most difficult matter for a contem- 
porary—a perfectly correct estimate of Byron. Though Shelley admired 
Byron’s genius, he was not seduced into admiration of his dramas, but 
at once pronounced a verdict on them to which all the world (except 
the author of Zngland and the English) is since come. The contempt 
expressed by Shelley for the profligacy in which Byron indulged at 
Venice, and the manly manner of his expostulation with him on the 
bestiality and unreasonableness of his conduct, give one the most exalted 
opinion of Shelley’s own morals. Probably his unanswerable rebukes 
wrought a deep effect on Byron’s mind. 

And Shelley saw, when no one else did, the wonderful genius of 
Keats. Keats, who perhaps soars to a pitch beyond any poet since Shake- 
speare, even in his youngest poem—that lovely offspring of his sweet 
soul, so foully gripped and choked! Open at any page of Endymion, 
and one must come on some exquisite image, some tender and vigorous 
grace of expression. Take an instance or two. Zephyr 


“ Fondles the flower amid the sobbing rain.” 


“O magic sleep! O comfortable bird 
That broodest o’er the troubled sea of the mind ! 
Till it be hush’d and smooth !” 


“ Echoing grottos, full of tumbling waves 
And moonlight.” 


“ The nightingale up-perched high, 
And cloister’d among cool and bunched leaves :— 
She sings but to her love, nor e’er conceives 
How tiptoe Night holds back her dark-gray hood.” 


a ae 
Wide sea that one continuous murmur breeds 
Along the pebbled shores of memory.” 


And hear the solemn cadences of the majestic overture to Hyperion— 


methinks it sounds like a vast and hollow sigh heaved by Nature 
herself : 


“Deep in the shady sadness of a vale, 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon, and eve’s one star, 
Sat gray-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone, 
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Still as the silence round about his lair : 

Forest on forest hung about his head, 

Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there ; 
Not so much life as on a summer’s day 

Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 

A stream went voiceless by, still deaden’d more 
By reason of his fallen divinity 

Spreading a shade: the naiad ’mid her reeds 
Press’d her cold finger closer to her lips. 

Along the margin-san@ large footprints went, 
No further than to where his feet had stray’d, 
And slept there since. Upon the sodden ground 
His old right hand lay nerveless, listless, dead, 
Unsceptred ; and his realmless eyes were closed : 
While his bow’d head seem’d listening to the Earth, 
His ancient mother, for some comfort yet.” 

We read with wonder, indignation, and thankfulness the “note” 
prefixed by the publishers to the first edition of this extraordinary 
poem. “If any apology (they say) be thought necessary for the appear- 
ance of the unfinished poem of Hyperion, the publishers beg to state 
that they alone are responsible, as it was printed at their particular 
request, and contrary to the wish of the author. The poem was intended 
to have been of equal length with Endymion, but the reception given 
to that work discouraged the author from proceeding.” ‘ 

A capacity for the enjoyment of fine poetry, and for a better discri- 
mination of it, certainly characterises this generation of readers and 
critics. 

Few now, I suppose, are the purblind human owls who fail to recog- 
nise Shakespeare in his play of Pericles, Prince of Tyre. It seems only 
difficult to conceive that any but Shakespeare could have described a 
storm in thirteen words thus: 

“ The seaman’s whistle 
Is as a whisper in the ears of death 
Unheard.” 
Or could have portrayed the delicate figure of Marina— 


“When she weaved the sleided silk 
With fingers long, small, white as milk;” 


“ Deep clerks she dumbs; and with her neeld composes 
Nature’s own shape, of bud, bird, branch, or berry; 
That even her art sisters the natural roses.” ..... 


Pericles gives this sweet maidenly shape its soul. 


‘ Falseness cannot come from thee.... 
» «+... thou seem’st a palace 
For the crown’d truth to dwell in.” 


And adds the tender touch of nature. 


“T'll believe thee, 
bese D0 0 0. «© 0s, ee Oe eee 
Like one I loved indeed,” 
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Criticism is moreover not so often warped askew by party influence as 
it still was when Christopher North praised and blamed the first volume 
of a certain young poet called Alfred Tennyson. 

I was looking over two or three old Blackwoods lately, and was 
astonished at the bad taste and tone of much that ranked, in the time of 
their currency, as first-rate criticism. The verdicts pronounced on most 
of the poetry of the hour specially surprised me. Methought Christopher 
North must have been stark mad to praise, for instance, a certain hor- 
rible performance called Anne Aycliffe—unless atheistic Jewesses, 
thumbscrewed, with their eyes torn out, talking of their anatomical 
studies with their papas, are poetical subjects. He clips bits out of 
Scott and Byron too, to prove what vastly inferior poets ‘hey are to the 
author he is lauding! 

One can imagine how Shelley shrank appalled from any such literary 
ugliness and distortion. His exquisite taste could never have mistaken 
the coarsely horrible for the powerful in writing. 

The acuteness of Shelley’s mind, the lucid arrangement of his 
thoughts, the marvellous accuracy of his expressions, render him in my 
eyes one of the first writers that ever lived. His “ Defence of Poetry” 
is surely the grandest and most eloquent analysis and exposition of the 
principles of poetry that was ever given, and is, to my thinking, his 
greatest work. Such an intellect can make the obscurest metaphysical 
cavern luminous,—like that white-robed angel in the Garden Tomb. 

Shelley’s descriptions are the finest paintings of the finest objects in 
the world ; they cannot, I believe, have been surpassed in any language. 

His account, for instance, of Caracalla’s Baths shows you at once, 
with an art like magic, what the Romans were, and what a Roman 
ruin is. 

I remember well that it was a scirocco when I first visited Shelley’s 
tomb. I love ascirocco! Its mild breath melts me into all kinds of 
tender recollections. It is to hold in my hand a nosegay of moist 
flowers, to gaze into lily-cups, and lay my cheek against the velvet 
globes of peonies. It is to recline near the murmur of fountains, and 
to the cadences of that music resolve the harshnesses of life into soft 
dreams; while the perilous stuff that weighs upon the heart works off 
in black steamlets, leaving me pure, fresh, and happy! 

But withdrawal into the repose of those delicious garden twilights 
would seem either impossible, or a respite not destined to endure beyond 
the count of seconds ; and presently the unwelcome light strikes in— 





“Like a harsh voice that bids us rise, 
And look upon our daily life with eyes 
That weep that they can dream no more.” .. « 


The Protestant Cemetery at Rome looks as if, in his abomination of 
heretics, the Pope who first granted them permission to bury their 
dead within the wall had kicked them into the most remote and 
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deserted corner that could be found. It is this very quiet and deso- 
lation of the spot that constitutes its chief charm. Thus it smiles in 
its abandonment like one who reaps a glory from persecution, and is a 
kind of sepulchral Cinderella, sitting beautiful amid ashes. 

It is divided into two spaces. One, surrounded with a white wall, 
slopes from the ancient ¢ity-wall, whose ruinous ivy-crowned buttresses, 
connected by brick arches like those of an aqueduct closed at the back, 
nod solemnly as far as you can see on either hand. 

In the midst of that portion of the city-wall which forms one side 
of the burying-place, and to which you ascend by terraces covered with 
tombs and flower-beds, there is a small recess, marking probably the 
position of a tower. In this recess lie two flat stones, with their feet 
towards the path which runs along the wall—one black and nameless, 
the other Shelley’s. The first is a mystery which excited my curiosity. 
Neither the sexton nor any body else, apparently, could tell any thing 
satisfactory concerning it. 

Cypresses rising thickly about shadow the place. Shelley’s tomb 
was green with mould, and the damp corners of the recess were full of 
tokens that the keeper of the cemetery used this portion of the enclosure 
for his lumber-room. Bundles of canes, which last summer served to 
form an espalier for roses, lay rotting on one side, and some antique 
cinerary urns of various shapes occupied the other. On Shelley’s tomb- 
stone I deciphered with difficulty the Latin inscription “Cor Cordium.” 

The view from this spot, both right and left, is extremely original 
and interesting. On the right I looked along the immeasurable plains 
of the pastoral Campagna, lying under that gray pearly sky of the 
scirocco, dotted with tower and tomb, and overcrept by huge centipedes 
of aqueducts. Fifty paces off, on the left, rose the enormous black 
pyramid of Caius Cestius, a sepulchre about a hundred feet high, one 
side of which bounds the second cemetery, measuring its whole length. 
The tombs of this cemetery are sprinkled like mushrooms in the shadow 
of the Roman’s—shells beside a mammoth’s tusk: an expressive image 
of the antique grandeur. 

The tomb of Keats is in the second cemetery, which is surrounded 
by a deep and narrow paven foss. At the bottom of it you see in one 
part a relic of the old Ostian road, paved with polygonal blocks of blue 
basalt, which paved once for all, and rutted deeply by wheels. One 
walks over a buried world. 

I gathered some violets, and we returned by a silent road. The 
scirocco had passed. Here and there the gates of vineyards disclosed 
views of the city and mountains, basking in the orange warmth of 
evening. Just as the purple deepened we descended into the dark and 
humming streets. 


M. B. 











